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LONDON IN 1851. 


E are on the eve of a decennial 

census. Twenty years ago the 
population of London was estimated 
at a million and a half. Taking the 
average rate of increase upon a 
period of sixty years, we may as- 
sume, with.a tolerable certainty of 
being close upon the mark, that the 
next census will exhibit a population 
not materially under two millions 
and a half of human beings, men, 
women, and children, living for 
pleasure or pain, pursuing their 
toils or cultivating their enjoyments, 
within this over-grown and ever- 
growing hive—the metropolis of the 
world in other and greater aspects 
of power than that of mere vital 
statistics. 

The superficies covered by the 
close net-work of houses in which 
this vast multitude are pent up ex- 
tends, in a straggling and irregular 
form, over eighteen or twenty square 
miles, equal to twelve or thirteen 
thousand acres. You may travel 
east and west in nearly a straight 
line, through an unbroken continuity 
of houses, to a distance of between 
nine and ten miles, and north and 
south between five and six miles. 
New streets, squares, crescents, ter- 
races, and suburban villas, hardly to 
be distinguished, except by a gush of 
trees and flowers here and there, 
from the more compact and populous 


astounding that it is impossible at 


From whatever point of the compass 
you approach the great metropolis 
you have shadows of its giant limbs, 
in the manufactories and residences 
that dot the surface long before you 
come within the breath of its loaded 
atmosphere. The foreigner who 
enters at the mouth of the river 
feels the influence of London nearly 
a hundred miles off. He sails up to 
London Bridge through a panorama 
of towns seated on cliffs, or dipping 
their verandahs into the stream; 
mansions, warehouses, docks, and 
wharfs ; a forest of masts, presenting 
a congress of the merchant flags of 
the whole civilized world; and a 
crush and din of industry by land 
and water such as,no exaggeration 
of the imagination could have pre- 
figured. If he will only take the 
trouble to educate his wonder by 
dipping into a few of the marvellous 
facts that are daily accomplished on 
this miscalled Silent Highway—the 
trade it carries up and down, the 
myriads of men employed in it, the 
quantity of money paid and spent in 
labour and revelry on the river and 
its banks between sunrise and sunset, 
and the floating population eternally 
navigating its animated surface—he 
will discover ample reasons for con- 
curring with the Frenchman who de- 
clared that London was not a city, 
but a province. 


the world at an immeasurable 


streets upon whose extremities they In populousness it exceeds some 
are grafted, grow up in thick i ga: respectable provinces 
upon the frontiers with a rapidity urope, and leaves the capit 


any particular moment of time to fix 
the actual limits of that brick-and- 
mortar chaos which comes under the 
general designation of London. Even 
while we are making the calculation, 
fields, gardens, and sleepy hamlets, 
are in process of obliteration by ma- 
sonry and scaffolding on all sides. 
No man can define where the town 
ends and the country begins. There 
is no country, in the true pastoral 
sense, within many miles of London. 
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tance behind. You might pick out 
of our dense thoroughfares, without 
missing them, streets, lanes, and 
alleys, equal in extent to the Broad- 
way of New York, the great quay of 
St. Petersburgh, the Palais Royal, 
the Louvre, and the Tuileries. ‘The 
population of Paris ranges not very 
considerably above half the popu- 
lation of London; St. Petersburgh is 
less than a third ; and, in gross num- 
bers, the population of London will 
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probably, under the next census, be 
found to be equal to that of Paris, 
Vienna, Madrid, and Brussels, added 
together. In comparison with pro- 
vinces, or rather with small inde- 
pendent states, the contrast is still 
more remarkable. The population 
of London exceeds that of the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany by 300,000, that 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden by 
upwards of 500,000, and is nearly or 
about five times the amount of the 
ae asaag of Nassau. Ascending to 

ingdoms that fill more or less pro- 
minent réles on the great stage of 
the political drama, we get the fol- 
lowing results: London is within 
4 or 500,000 of half the population 
of Bavaria; exceeds by upwards of 
100,000 half the senelation of Bel- 
gium, and by 400,000 half the po- 
pulation of Holland; is equal to the 
whole population of Hanover; ex- 
ceeds the whole population of West- 
phalia by 450,000 ; and is consider- 
ably more than double the whole 
population of Greece. 

These dry figures suggest a lively 
idea of the perfection to which we 
have brought the art of packing, 
illustrating to the last extremity the 
economical problem of the greatest 
possible number in the smallest pos- 
sible space. Assuming the area of 
London to be nineteen square miles, 
it yields us a population on each 
mile of 130,000 human creatures, 
performing within that stinted com- 
pass all the operations of life and 
death, mixed up in a fearful mélée of 
passions and interests, luxury and 
starvation, debauchery and crimi- 
nality, hard work and _ idleness; 
besides an infinity of occupations— 
useful, ornamental, and mischievous, 
making love, begging alms, picking 
pockets, juggling, grinding organs, 
rolling in carriages, exhibiting 
‘happy families’ in the streets, and 
returning at night to unspeakable 
misery athome. This population is 
taken on an average of the whole 
surface. If we descend into the 
more densely inhabited quarters of 
the town we may fairly double it; 
from which estimate the reader is 

uested to draw a faint picture in 
his thoughts of the condition of 
existence, respective of air, cleanli- 
ness, food, and space, in which some 
hundreds of thousands of people eat, 
drink, and die, in Rood from 
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one year'send to another. A quar- 
ter of a million of souls subsisting 
within the limits of a square mile is 
a spectacle ofa stand-up fight against 
nature such as cannot be rendered 
very intelligible by description. The 
magnitude of the wretchedness baffles 
us. Individual suffering makes a 
direct appeal to our sympathies, while 
the sufferings of large masses are 
somewhat vague. ‘The mind can 
readily admit a family group stricken 
on their straw pallets by famine and 
disease, but it cannot all at once 
take in.a whole district undergoi 
the slow agonies of deficient food an 
a fetid atmosphere. As the num- 
bers crowd upon us, the distinctness 
of the misery diminishes. 

Such, then, is London at the open- 
ing of the year of grace one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-one. What 
will it be in the approaching month 
of May? This question, notwith- 
standing the discussions it has occa- 
sioned for months past in newspapers, 
drawing-rooms, and workshops, has 
been by no means satisfactorily an- 
swered. In striking an average of 
the number of strangers likely to 
visit us during the time of the Ex- 
hibition, people are generally go- 
verned by their own faith or want of 
faith in its attractiveness, instead of 
looking abroad to ascertain the state 
of opinion around them. At first, 
the unbelievers preponderated enor- 
mously. Prince Albert's programme 
was coldly received. Foreigners 
thought it was an ingenious device 
for the glorification of English in- 
dustry, and English industry thought 
it was a stratagem for introducing a 
ruinous competition into the home 
market. Subscriptions dropped in 
slowly ; local committees were formed 
more by the force of fashion and 
example than from a real confidence 
in the result; and the bulk of the 
people held aloof, without caring to 
disguise the distrust with which they 
regarded the whole proceeding. En- 
thusiasm ran as far into excess on 
the other side. While popular in- 
difference depreciated the design, and 
predicted an ignominious failure, the 
zeal of its supporters indulged in 
inordinate anticipations of success. 
Time has considerably modified these 
extreme opinions, and brought them 
nearer to a rational medium. The 
enthusiasts are becoming more prac- 
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tical in their speculations, and the 
seeptics have relinquished their ob- 


jections. As the a for 


this grand bazaar of nations thicken 
around us, and the Palace of Glass 
developes its colossal outlines, and 
communications from the Govern- 
ments of other countries begin to 
give substance and reality to the 
project, people, whether they like it 
or not, and whatever may be their 
private doubts of its ultimate effect, 
cannot help feeling some interest and 
curiosity in its progress. The Eng- 
lish are tardy in taking up such 
matters. ‘They are not to be dazzled 
by galantie shows, or diverted from 
their solid routine by fétes and jousts. 
In this instance, they have shown 
their constitutional temperament to 
considerable advantage. Even the 
personal appeals of the Prince could 
not tempt them out of their ordinary 
course, and it was only within the 
last few weeks that any very general 
manifestation of interest in the affair 
could be said to have been exhibited 
by the bulk of the middle and work- 
ing classes. The same interest is 
growing up from the same causes in 
other countries; and the nearer we 
approach the day when the specula- 
tions of the past shall become a fait 
accompli, the data upon which we 
may raise our calculations accumu- 
late with increasing certainty, and 
atan accelerated ratio. We not only 
see more clearly that the Exhibition 
will amply fulfil the expectations of 
its supporters in the way of attend- 
ance, but that the attendance is likely 
to be much more multitudinous than 
the most sanguine amongst them 
ventured to prognosticate. The esti- 
mate, which might have appeared pre- 
terous a month ago, can now no 
mger be regarded with incredulity. 
The lodging-house keepers alone 
seem to have had an early appre- 
ciation of the vastness of the oppor- 
tunity that lay before them. They 
were in advance of the rest of the 
world in the sagacity they displayed 
from the very beginning, for which 
we should be disposed to give them 
some credit, if it did not bear a sus- 
picious resemblance to the policy 
they usually pursue when there hap- 
_ to be a pressure from without. 
© class in the community better 


understand the doctrine of supply 
and demand, or show more skill in 
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working up prices to the highest 
practicable point. From the moment 
the arrangements for the Exhibition 
took an organized shape, lodgings 
immediately began to rise; the door 
was closed upon permanent tenants, 
and no engagements would be en- 
tered upon beyond March or April, 
in the expectation of the war prices 
that are to follow. First floors in 
the meanest situations were advanced 
to the rent of West-end houses, 
second floors were rated at treble the 
value of first floors, and single atties 
were brevetted to the rank of a whole 
suite of commodious apartments. In 
this case, as in most cases where there 
is too greedy a desire to take advan- 
tage of circumstances, the probability 
is that the speculation will be over- 
done. If we cannot exactly say that 
the lodging-houses are calculating 
without their host, we may risk a 
prediction that they are calculating 
without their guests. The bulk of 
our visitors cannot afford to pay 
these exorbitant English charges. 
Your economical German, who finds 
an absolute daily use for the pettiest 
coins in Christendom, and to whom 
a pfenning or a groschen is a fraction 
of intelligible value, will be appalled 
at being required to pay more for a 
choked- up bed-room than he could 
procure a handsome house for on the 
banks of the Neckar or the Rhine. 
He will look gravely at his letter of 
credit before he consents to see it 
absorbed in that sort of accommoda- 
tion which of all others he can best 
dispense with. Out corly and late 
in the parks and streets, his bed is a 
matter of comparative unimportance ; 
and he will submit to any incon- 
venience at night in order to save all 
he can for the inevitable expenses of 
the day. Large rafts fitted up with 
beds on the river, at reasonable 
charges, would detach from the 
lodging- houses a considerable portion 
of the loose masses who, wanting 
only a bed at night, and no further 
domiciliary comforts, will be glad to 
get a few hours’ sleep on the lowest 
terms. The fatigues of the morning 
will prepare them to sleep soundly 
under the most inauspicious circum- 
stances; and they will have need of 
all the resources they can command 
to cover the inevitable outlay of 
eating, drinking, and sight-seeing. 
We are, of course, speaking only of 
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the large majority of persons who 
will iiaeen into aie on this 
occasion, either for pleasure or busi- 
ness, or both. A small minority 
will, no doubt, require a higher style 
of entertainment, and be prepared to 
pay for it. But it must be remem- 
bered, that by far the largest pro- 
portion will consist of single men; 
that there will be few ladies, and 
fewer families, amongst the foreign 
importations ; and that the main re- 
liance of the expensive lodging- 
houses must be, not upon the people 
who come from the Continent, but 
upon our own wealthy countrymen 
who come up from the provinces. 


Taking all these contingencies into’ 


consideration, we are strongly in- 
clined to think that the avidity to 
obtain extravagant prices will end in 
disappointment,—not from any fail- 
ure in the demand, but from the fact 
that the tax on the supply will act 
as a probibition. We believe the 
influx of visitors, let them find sleep- 
ing-roosts where or how they may, 
will exceed any estimate yet formed 
of their numbers. 

In the first place, every article sent 
up to the Exhibition will be accom- 
panied by qualified persons to dis- 
play and take charge of it. It is 
now known that there are 7000 
exhibitors. To these may be added, 
in most cases, the manufacturers, 
patentees, or artists themselves, or 
individuals representing them, and 
a crowd of others directly inte- 
rested in each particular produc- 
tion on its own account, independ- 
ently of any general interest in 
the exposition at large. As we 
are to have specimens of skill and 
industry from every quarter of the 
globe—even to the remotest regions 
where shuttles are plied or furnaces 
lighted—the actors, of all races and 
occupations, actually engaged upon 
the scene, to say nothing of the 
spectators, will form an imposing 
congregation in themselves. How 
they are to be accommodated in the 
operations indispensable to their con- 
nexion with the business of the day 
is as yet a mystery. The Crystal 
Palace is of vast extent, contains an 
area for standing room of 450,000 
feet, and is capable of accommo- 
dating 50,000 persons; but the trans- 
actions that are to be carried on in 
it would seem to require the space 
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and resources of asmall town. Means, 
however, do adjust themselves to ends 
in all great enterprises ; and we sup- 
pose the difficulties which at present 
appear insuperable will be gradually 
overcome, after the first crush and con- 
fusion shall have yielded to a system 
of strict arrangement and discipline. 

Having disposed of this weighty 
batch of strangers, who cannot be 
properly included under the head of 
visitors, we come to the multitudes 
who, having no personal interest in 
the articles on show, will be attracted 
to the spot by other motives. They 
may be divided into two classes,— 
those who come for practical pur- 
poses, and those who are drawn by 
no higher motive than pleasure or 
curiosity, with a rolling tide of di- 
lettanti between, more or less in- 
fluenced by both objects. Open out 
the map of the world, and run hastily 
over the chief seats of art and in- 
dustry, east, west, north, and south. 
Take the lowest possible estimate of 
the contributions we are likely to 
receive from them, and of the natives 
of each place that are likely to follow 
their own manufactures to the shores 
of England upon the occasion of this 
novel jubilee, and you will arrive at 
a total from which you will shrink 
in dismay. We have tried that ex- 
periment upon a scale of moderation, 
which we considered far below the 
probable average, but have too much 
regard for the nerves of the public 
to reveal the result. 

The only safe data we can proceed 
upon are the speculations which reach 
us from quarters, well-informed upon 
local details, and these, imperfect as 
they must unavoidably be, are alarm- 
ing enough. We learn, for instance, 
that upwards of 20,000 berths are 
already secured at New York; and 
that such is the expected pressure 
from the United States as to in- 
duce the packet companies to make 
arrangements for the despatch of a 
vessel to convey ngers daily 
from New York. ‘The preparations 
going forward all through Germany, 
in Russia, and even in Turkey, jus- 
tify similar expectations; and the 
French authorities in this country 
look forward to the reception of at 
least 300,000 or 400,000 of their 
countrymen. The arrangements in 
contemplation by the railroad and 
steam-packet companies at home for 
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the frequent and —_ conveyance of 

ngers from all points of Great 
Britain and Ireland will, doubtless, 
have the usual effect of cheapness 
and facility, and tempt hundreds of 
thousands to run up to London to 
see the show who might not other- 
wise have ventured upon the ex- 
cursion. This is an important item 
in the calculation. An estimate has 
been hazarded of a million of visi- 
tors from Ireland, Scotland, and the 
provinces—about three per cent upon 
the whole population, which is mani- 
festly absurd. Taking a consider- 
ably lower estimate than this, and 
striking as careful anaverageon other 
countries as our present materials will 
enable us, it may be assumed, with- 
out much hesitation, that the total 
number of strangers who will visit 
London during the period of the Ex- 
hibition will reach to about 2,000,000. 
Perhaps they will not descend upon 
us all at once like an avalanche, but 
five or six months is a short period 
to distribute them over ; and as there 
exists an eager curiosity on all sides 
to witness the ceremonies of inau- 
guration, we cannot hope for much 
relief on that score. 

Presuming that of these two mil- 
lions one-half may be expected in 
constant transit, it is no easy achieve- 
ment for the imagination to grasp 
the train of monstrous images sug- 
gested by the realized fact of three 
millions and a half of people career- 
ing in full swing of strangeness and 
bewilderment through the streets of 
London. It is literally a kingdom 

ured into a town—Belgium or 

olland, for instance ; or, -eturning 
to our figures, the whole of the 
united populations of Baden, West- 
phalia, Greece, and Nassau. Con- 
template it in whatever aspect we 
may, it is more like the vision of a 
distempered brain, or the amplifica- 
tion of an Oriental allegory, than an 
actual occurrence taking place under 
our eyes in sober England in the 
nineteenth century. There has ne- 
ver been such a gathering before 
since the world began. The fabu- 
lous hordes that ravage the Celestial 
Empire in the pages of its hyper- 
bolical history sink into insignificance 
in comparison. 

What is to be done with these 
eee when they arrive here? 

here are they to be lodged? 
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Think of the stratagems and devices 
that will be resorted to in the despe- 
rate effort to supply their wants! 
Think of the -quantities of chalk- 
water that will be sold for milk, the 
wonderful manufacture of lard into 
butter, and the skill that will be 
exhausted upon gooseberry -cham- 
pagne and English cognac. We dare 
not speculate upon cooks’-shops and 
eating-houses. In those hospitable 
retreats for famishing strangers the 
delicacies of the season will, doubt- 
less, receive accessions likely to place 
the ingenuity of our purveyors in as 
favourable a contrast with their fo- 
reign rivals as their contemporary 
manufacturers hope to achieve in the 
Exhibition. 

But the streets—the streets of Lon- 
don under the surging tramp and up- 
roar of three millions and a half of 
people! By what means are we to pre- 
serve English decorum in the streets ? 
Foreigners don’t understand the sys- 
tem which necessity has rendered 
imperative alike upon pedestrians 
and vehicles in our crowded avenues. 
They will never be able to adjust 
themselves to the ‘ rules of the road.’ 
The streams of foot-passengers will 
get into inextricable knots, like bun- 
dles of serpents twisted together, and 
horses and carriages will be perpetu- 
ally smashing each other at abrupt 
angles and sudden crossings. It will 
be next to impossible to turn a 
carriage with safety ; and between 
crowding and commotion, the utmost 
speed that can be calculated upon 
will be scarcely more lively than a 
snail’s pace. 

These foreigners have no notion 
of being restrained within the boun- 
dary of the kerb-stones. At home 
they straggle out all over the open 
streets of their uncomfortable, stony, 
picturesque, old towns: here they 
will try to do the same thing. Let 
them try, and see what will come of 
it. Fancy some wandering groups of 
innocent strangers meandering in this 
way about Holborn and the Strand 
—the outcry, the recoil, the lashing 
of horses, the Babel of tongues, the 
savage gesticulation from multitudes 
of Orson heads, the swaying back~- 
wards and forwards of dense masses 
pressed up against the shop-windows 
in the rush of their alarms. Who 
is to pay for the broken windows? 
Where are the funds to come from 
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that will be required to defray the 
increased expenses of the hospitals ? 
How are deodands to be levied for 
the mortal accidents that will scar 
the records of this annus mirabilis ? 

No doubt they will tumble out, 
continental fashion, into the middle 
of the streets, in spite of all warnings 
to the contrary. Indeed we are at 
2 loss to see how they can help it. 
The foot-pavement won't hold them. 
Even in ordinary times, when Lon- 
don is what is called ‘ full,’ the foot- 
pavement would be impassable if it 
were not for the order which is 
observed by a common assent, and 
common necessity. But who shall 
preserve order amongst a hetero- 
geneous mob gathered indiscrimin- 
ately from all parts of the world, 
and bringing into the multitudinous 
collision an infinite medley of cus- 
tom, costumes, and conflicting tem- 
peraments? The police? You might 
as well set up a wicker fence to keep 
out the sea. 

And by what dexterous organiza- 
tion of existing resources are the va- 
rious wants and requirements of these 
masses of pedestrians to be provided 
for?—the demands of thirst, heat, 
fatigue? The shops can’t supply 
them. Buns, ices, and ginger-beer, 
can never keep pace with the demand, 
even if the counters were capacious 
enough to receive such floods of cus- 
tomers. Will the poor apple-women 
struggle at their stalls, and it:aerant 
coffee-shops and travelling _ ovens 
still endeavour to keep their stand- 
ing in the streets? It is more pro- 
bable that they will be swept away 
= the fury of the tide, and the 
whole of the locomotive traffic of the 
metropolis obliterated for the time 


a 
here will the millions retreat to 
in moments of emergency —when 
there happens to be a broiling sun, 
for instance ? Where are the porches 
and awnings to shelter them? They 
will rush, perhaps, en masse to the 
shady side of the street; in which 
case, the wise man will fly to the 
opposite side, knowing well that the 
burning sun itself must be more cool 
and airy than the neighbourhood of 
that jammed and panting multitude. 
Bearing in mind that the usage of 
coachmen abroad is the reverse of 
our own, it will be a service of im- 
minent peril to drive through the 
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streets. Most people will put up 
their carriages and horses for the 
season, and trust to the chapter of 
accidents ; and a chapter of accidents 
they will find it. The mere increase 
of conveyances is something startling 
to reflect upon. There are no less 
than a thousand additional cabs — 
perhaps more—to be licensed; and 
as the majority of them will ply in 
the one direction, we may conjecture 
the riot that will ensue. Nor is it 
unreasonable to anticipate that a 
variety of other vehicles will start 
up to accommodate the various tastes 
of strangers, for all we know, from 
the vigilante to the char-d-bancs. 
There is no saying into what excesses 
the spirit of speculation may run in 
its eagerness to make the most of 
the golden harvest. But all this 
time, with the concourse of wheels 
and horses jostling upon the cause- 
way, what is to become of the ladies ? 
How are they to cross the streets 
a-foot? Some expedient ought to 
be resorted to for the purpose of 
diminishing the incessant alarm and 
danger to which they will be ex- 
posed, and enabling them to effect 
the perilous passage of the crossings 
in safety. It occurs to us that this 
object might be secured by throw- 
ing up temporary bridges at particu- 
lar points for their accommodation. 
Handsome returns might be looked 
for at no higher rate than a half- 
penny a-head. The omnibus pro- 
prietors, we hear, have it in contem- 
plation to adopt an entirely new set 
of regulations for this emergency. 
Omnibuses travelling westward, it 
is understood, will not proceed be- 
yond Charing Cross, anticipating that 
a further advance in that direction 
will be rendered impracticable b 
the crowds moving on the high t 

to the Palace; and the omnibuses 
from the western districts of Ham- 
mersmith, Chiswick, and Brentford, 
will either stop at Kensington Gate, 
or make a détour by Brompton to 
land their passengers at the nearest 
attainable point to town. But in- 
numerable omnibuses will ply direct 
to the Exhibition, and contine their 
traffic to that line alone. This will be 
a pleasant thing for Knightsbridge, 
and the quiet, smiling houses in Ken- 
sington Gore, that used to have sucha 
tranquil,uninterrupted look-out upom 
the Park. The only individual upon 
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the whole road likely to hail the 
din with unmixed satisfaction is M. 
Soyer, who has taken Lady Blessing- 
ton’s house for a term of six months, 
at the rent, if rumour may be cre- 
dited, of 6002. for the purpose of 
converting it into a great hostelrie, 
to be conducted on continental prin- 
ciples, with a spanking table d’hdte, 
and extensive arrangements for the 
reception of travellers. While Gore 
Honse, however, will be exulting 
with flags and banners over the 
tumultuous condition of the road, 
Stratheden House, and the rest of 
the aristocratic mansions en route, 
will, probably, be shut up in self- 
defence. ‘One man’s meat,’ observes 
Lord Bacon, ‘is another man’s poi- 
son. The adage is apt to the occa- 
sion—M. Soyer will batten on the 
a which is poison to Lord Camp- 
bell. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that all the thunder will be mono- 

lized by this part of the town. 
Distant extremities will feel the 
shock hardly less violently. The 
railways will put on extra force to 
any given extent that may be re- 
quired. They will issue day tickets 
and two-day tickets from, and to, all 
available districts within reach of a 
four-and-twenty or an eight-and- 
forty hours’ journey. They will get 
up trains as fast as carriages can be 
locked together, and run them all 
day long. The consternation on 
the shrieking lines, especially at the 
junction branches and the level-road 
gates, and the uproar at the metro- 
politan stations, will exhibit com- 
panion fableaur on earth to Milton’s 
‘horrid crew’ writhing and ‘ rolling 
im the fiery gulf.” Multitudes of 
country gobe-mouches may be ex- 
pected to flutter up to town of a 
morning to see how it looks, going 
back to their silent homesteads in 
the evening to relate the wonders 
they have witnessed. Large assem- 
blages are always followed by crowds, 
who troop after them merely to 
gape at the gentry and go away 
again ; so that between railways, and 
cheap boats on the river, the people 
who come to see the Exhibition may 
expect to be skirted and dogged by 
roving masses, whom they will have 
themselves attracted to the scene. 
The lookers-on will, probably, out- 
number the visitors themselves. Out- 


side curiosity at a fair generally col- 
lects in greater strength than the 
genteeler curiosity which scrambles 
up the ladder into the booth. To 
these must be added an extraordi- 
nary gathering of the fraternity of 
chevaliers d’industrie. They never 
had such a field of operations for 
their dexterity before; and should 
any French Communists happen to 
be present, they will, doubtless, have 
abundant occasion for admiring the 
skill with which our professional 
pick-pockets will turn to account so 
brilliant an opportunity for effecting 
a re-distribution of property. 

Talking of the ‘confusion worse 
confounded,’ which will prevail at 
the railway stations, we cannot help 
deploring the forlorn extremities to 
which the ‘unprotected female’ will 
be reduced during this fearful period. 
How will she ever manage to take 
care of herself on the platform ? 
How can she ever get acab? How 
can she make her way home? Our 
friend Punch, who has so benevo- 
lently taken charge of her in less pe- 
rilous times, will have more than 
enough to do to see her in safety 
through this stunning crisis. 

And, as if we were not to have 
enough of crowding and crushing, 
the Temperance Societies in the 
country contemplate the frantic act 
of making a grand demonstration in 
the metropolis on this occasion. They 
will come up with drums and trum- 
pets, to show the world what a fine, 
appeasing, civilizing thing it is to 
eschew strong drinks ; practically 
contradicting, at the same time, their 
grand professions of moderation, by 
showing how much more riotous 
water can be by design, than alcohol 
by accident. ‘This is something like 
the Peace Society rushing into a 
camp, and, by a fruitless agitation, 
inflaming the rage for hostilities. 
It should be made known, however, 
as a check to the jubilant displays of 
these disorderly tea-drinkers, that 
they sail under false colours, and 
make pretence to a virtue which 
they do not practise. Their creed 
is not temperance—which is the 
creed of all rational men—but total 
abstinence; and the difference be- 
tween them is this, that whereas 
temperance demands a vigilant self- 
control, total abstinence requires no 
self-control whatever. There is a 
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difference worthy of note, between 
Prospero breaking his staff and 
burying it ‘certain fathoms in the 
earth, and Prospero resisting the 
temptations of the magic he wields, 
and using it only for good. We have 
no objection to total abstinence, but 
things ought to be called by their 
right names, so that we may under- 
stand their import. Why don’t these 
turbulent societies proclaim them- 
selves tee-totallers, instead of setting 
up for moralists and philosophers ? 

One of the most striking features 
of the gathering of the industrial 
clans will be presented by the Eng- 
lish artizans, who are to visit the 
Exhibition for the purpose of prac- 
tical investigation. A large esta- 
blishment is already in progress for 
their reception in the Ranelagh Road, 
upon a magnitude commensurate 
with their requirements. It will con- 
tain four sleeping-rooms embracing 
an area of upwards of 57,000 feet, 
with beds for 1000 persons, the 
sleeping-places being separately par- 
titioned off, with keys to enable their 
tenants to lock them up in the day- 
time. In addition to this accommo- 
dation, the building will have dining, 
reading, and smoking-rooms, cover- 
ing an area of 2500 feet, and a lan- 
tern at the top of 1500 feet square, 
disclosing a magnificent panorama of 
the metropolis. A procession of these 
operatives, on their way to the 
Crystal Palace in the days set apart 
for their inspection of its wonders, 
will possess a high moral and social 
interest, and offer an instructive con- 
trast to the harlequinade of the wa- 
ter-drinkers. 

It is curious, that while almost 
every imaginable resource has been 
called into action to give facility to 
the movements of strangers, nobody 
seems to have thought of starting an 
office for commissivnnaires to guide 
them over the town. We should 
have supposed that such a scheme 
would have been one of the first to 
occur to the clever entrepreneurs, who 
are putting out their invention and 
experience to a profitable investment 
in the chances and accidents of the 
time. Such an office, with the re- 
quisite variety of tongues in it, lo- 
cated somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Leicester Square, where 
foreigners ‘ most do congregate,’ 
would be hailed with much satisfac- 
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tion by the helpless multitude, to 
whom, without some assistance of 
that kind, the stir and excitement 
will be hardly more intelligible than 
an obstreperous pantomime denuded 
of its explanatory placards. 

The functions of such a bureau 
might legitimately embrace a still 
wider range of utility. It should 
have a cabinet de lecture, liberally 
supplied with foreign journals and 
periodicals, a register of addresses, 
and lists of the principal shops and 
hotels, with intelligent persons on 
the premises to answer all inquiries, 
and to give such general information 
as would enable a stranger to make 
the most of a short visit in glancing 
at the antiquities and sights of the 
town. Here trustworthy commission- 
naires, responsible to the managers 
of the establishment, might be hired, 
letters received and despatched by 
post, and the ordinary business con- 
nected with the transit of travellers 
transacted. A moderate subscription 
by the day, week, or month, would 
ensure ample returns for an under- 
taking of this description, if it were 
conducted with the requisite system 
and. attention to details. 

Agencies have been established in 
several parts of the town for supply- 
ing furnished houses and lodgings. 
This was the most obvious want, and 
the first to be provided for. But, as 
far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, the supply in this way is as yet 
almost exclusively confined to the 
west end, and the more thronged 
quarters. Suburban householders 
have not shown the activity which 
it is desirable they should exert. 
Efforts ought to be made to attract 
visitors into the suburbs, so as to 
relieve the central streets as much as 
possible. By distributing the pres- 
sure, we shall escape, at least, some of 
the inconveniences which must ensue 
from having the flood pent up in a 
limited space. This can be effected 
only by the energy of those who are 
directly interested in the results. Peo- 
ple who have houses in such neigh- 
bourhoods as Chelsea, Brompton, 
Hampstead, Camden Town, &c., 
ought to furnish the public agents 
with their addresses ; and these an- 
nouncements ought to be accompa- 
nied by a statement of terms, to save 
waste of time and the trouble of 
explanations, in order that the deci- 
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sion of the visitor, whose short stay 
amongst us will afford him no leisure 
for inquiring and bargaining, may 
be taken without delay. We cannot 
too earnestly. impress upon every 
individual who has a house or apart- 
ments to dispose of on the confines 
of the town, the importance of taking 
effective measures to make his local- 
ity known, not only for his own sake, 
but for the sake of the public at large. 
Foreigners coming over in a great 
hurry, and in great numbers, pre- 
pared to remain, perhaps, only a 
week or two, cannot be expected 
to make experimental excursions in 
search of lodgings. They will take 
the nearest at hand that they can 
get, and will, naturally enough, ap- 
ply in the first instance to those 
quarters that are most conveniently 
situated for this purpose. If, however, 
available accommodations within rea- 
sonable distances, recommended by 
local advantages and comparative 
economy, were at once brought under 
their notice, multitudes would be 
drawn from the crowded thorough- 
fares, glad to find refuge in more 
tranquil neighbourhoods. 

The estimate we have stated of 
the total number may possibly be 
excessive; but, under any circum- 
stances, taking into account the 
crowds that will visit London merely 
for the day, to return again in the 
evening, the average we have struck, 
which — us a floating addition of 
one million in our streets during the 
run of the Exhibition, cannot be 
regarded as an exaggeration. The 
Palace of Glass, as we have ob- 
served, is said to be capacious enough 
to accommodate 50,000 people. This 
will, of course, depend upon the 
space occupied by the productions 
to be displayed. Of that we have 
no present means of judging. What- 
ever its capacity may be, however, 
there is no doubt that after the 
first few weeks of exclusive prices of 
admission it will be filled every day, 
as long as its attraction continues. 
This anticipation may be confidently 
assumed, independently of the in- 
trinsic interest of the Exhibition 
itself, from the fact that the mere 
tour of the tables or counters covers 
no less than twenty miles, so that it 
will require three, four, or more, 
visits to see and inspect the whole. 
The effect will, probably, be found 
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to be very different from the antici- 
pations hitherto formed of it. We 
are now not speaking of picturesque 
combinations, long avenues of co- 
loured pillars, arcades and galle- 
ries, the noble transept with forest- 
trees growing under its transparent 
roof, and a coup d’@il which, for 
magnificence and variety of detail, 
must be admitted to transcend the 
most gorgeous conceptions of the 
Eastern fabulists. We are speaking 
now simply of the heat. Glass has a 
wonderfully light and cool appear- 
ance. Spreading above and around 
you on all sides in a net of the slen- 
derest filigree-work, whose intersect- 
ing lines fade into threads in the dis- 
tance, it impresses you at the first 
glance with much the same feeling 
as if you were in the openair. Pre- 
sently that agreeable delusion va- 
nishes. The consciousness of the 
nature of the lustrous walls and 
canopy within which you are en- 
closed comes rapidly upon you; and 
before you are a quarter of an hour 
under the action of its influence you 
have unmistakeable evidence of the 
fact, that if glass possesses the de- 
sirable quality of admitting light, it 
also excludes air. The most inge- 
nious contrivances for establishing 
complete ventilation throughout this 
immense pile can effect, at the best, 
but an imperfect remedy for this 
inconvenience. Even before the works 
were finished, and while large gaps 
in the roof and sides were yet open 
to wind and rain, and only a handful 
of visitors were collected below, the 
heat in different parts of the building 
was equal in mid-winter to that of 
an ordinary summer’s day. We con- 
fess we look forward with some ap- 
prehension to what it will be in June 
next, when 50,000 people will be 
gathered into its aisles. The place 
will be a gigantic conservatory, and 
no suggestion has hitherto been made 
which harmonizes so happily with 
its available capabilities as the pro- 
posal to convert it hereafter into a 
jardin d’hiver. Here, in the depth 
of storms and frost, you may realiad 
the luxurious atmosphere of the 
South, and see the roses blowing 
under your eyes while the tempest is 
howling outside, and shaking in their 
sockcts the impervious panes to which 
you are indebted for the sweet, warm 
air you are breathing. 
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But these are minor points. Heat, 
crushing, dust, noise, confusion, and 
the rough mixture of blouses and 
satins, rugged broadcloth and filmy 
paletots, are inferior considerations, 
after all. The gravest matter of all 
is the difficulty that will be found in 
preserving order. Wherever large 
masses of people are collected for any 
purpose it requires an overawing 
force to avert accidents, not to say 
anything about the necessity of 
quelling disturbances. The main 
embarrassment in reference to the 
Exhibition is, that if a force were to 
be employed adequate to the demands 
of the occasion, the increased incon- 
venience would counterbalance the 
contingent benefit. Besides, it would 
be impossible to procure such a force. 
The preservation of order, therefore, 
must be left, in a great measure, to 
the discretion and gvod sense of the 
inhabitants. They must be their 
own special constables ; and the best 
way to promote a general good un- 
derstanding will be to relax our ha- 
bitual forms, and make reasonable 
allowances for the unacquaintance of 
strangers with our modes and cus- 
toms. They will be all well disposed 
to enjoy themselves, if we will allow 
them to enjoy themselves only a 
little after their own fashion. The 
habits of most Europeans are more 
free and open than ours. They are 
more accustomed to out-of-door 
pleasures than we are; their animal 
spirits take a higher range ; and their 
hilarity, mercurial and exciteable as 
it may appear, is safe enough if we 
let it flow at its ease. ‘The real 
danger to be provided against is a 
collision of these opposite tempera- 
ments. Let us not set our heavy 
decorum against their sprightly hu- 
mours. Let us be careful not to 
magnify every passing burst of mer- 
riment into an outrage, or to inter- 
pret unintentional violations of our 
usages into offences against our social 
code. If we will only put the best 
construction upon all contretemps and 
excesses, the town, rising into cla- 
mour at the dawn, will subside again 
at night into its usual tranquillity, 
without giving much additional trou- 
ble to our wakeful Dogberries. For 
our own parts, relying on the prac- 
tical good sense of the people, we 
have no anxiety about the issue. 

It is whispered about that the So- 
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cialists and Republicans of France 
and other places, where periodical 
eruptions appear to be indispensable 
for clearing off the vicious humours 
of the body politic, intend to avail 
themselves of the confusion by get- 
ting up an organized movement, in 
the expectation of being aided in 
their design by the English Chartists; 
and if certain mysterious communi- 
cations which have recently taken 
place in the advertizing columns of 
The Times newspaper between sun- 
dry unknown parties have any re- 
lation to the plot, there may be a 
shadow of a foundation for the re- 
port. But surely the visionary pa- 
triots who have entered into this 
combination—if any such there be— 
must be grievously ignorant of the 
state of society and opinion in this 
country, or they would hardly risk 
their lives—useless as they are to 
themselves and to everybody else— 
in so hopeless a project. <A foreign 
émeute in the streets of London would 
be a novelty of as grotesque a kind 
as one of those rebellions we witness 
in a stage burlesque, wherein great 
pasteboard ogres and wickerwork 


cavalry strut and tumble about in 
imbecile fury, to the roars of the 
gallery and the infinite delight of 
little children, who know well enough 
what will come bye and bye of their 


grisly heads and goggle eyes. As to 
looking for sympathy from the Char- 
tists, that is the most forlorn of all 
forlorn hopes. In the first place, 
the Chartists are Englishmen, and 
have a national distaste for foreign 
aid; and, in the next place, as a 
party, they are extinct. There is 
neither organization, credit, nor con- 
fidence amongst them. They have 
fallen out with each other, detected 
the dishonesty of their leaders, be- 
come split into factions amongst 
themselves, and, drifting about with- 
out rudder or compass, are, for the 
most part, either scattered over the 
surface at the mercy of the winds 
and waves, or sunk to the bottom. 
To get up a revolution with such 
exhausted elements as these, destitute 
of a definite purpose, and lacking 
the means to sustain it for half-an- 
hour after the first shock, would be 
much the same thing as if its apostles 
were to run their wise heads against 
a stone wall, even supposing that 
they took us by surprize; but to 
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attempt such an adventure now that 
we are warned of their intention, 
would be to carry the absurdity to 
the further extent described by Mr. 
Canning, of first building the stone 
wall and then knocking out their 
brains against it. 

We can hardly trust ourselves to 
believe that any such conspiracy is 
in contemplation, although we are 
well aware that no folly of that kind 
is too extravagant for the lively 
chivalry of the barricades; but it is 
just as well to know that, if it be, the 
authorities are prepared to crush it. 
The police force of the metropolis 
is to be considerably augmented, 
and effective’ garrisons, hovering 
about the suburbs, in addition to the 
regular troops in barracks, will be 
ready to act upon any point where 
their services may be required at ten 
minutes’ notice. Mr. Philips’s fire- 
annihilating gas is not a more deci- 
sive extinguisher than the sudden 
concentration of these disciplined 
masses will prove should these wan- 
dering anarchists make any attempt 
to disturb the peace of London. 

And so let every body take notice 
that Britannia, seated by her shield, 
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with her trident in her hand, and her 
calm, imperturbable lion crouched at 
her feet, as you see her looking out 
over the tributary ocean in sundry 
little affiches that have made the 
world familiar with her portrait, is 
ready to give a gracious and hospi- 
table reception to all comers, to pro- 
vide royally for their comfort and 
security, and to repress with a — 
rous hand every symptom of dis- 
order and disturbance that ma 
happen to spring up either by acci- 
dent or design. That quiet lion 
that looks so slumberous in the sun, 
opening and shutting his placid eyes 
so lazily, and sprawling out his great 
paws in a sort of dream, is by no 
means so sleepy as he looks. He is 
the most generous and liberal of 
lions; but it isn’t safe to play tricks 
with him. Let all fomenters of dis- 
content and setters-up of street dy- 
nasties be careful, therefore, how the 
a him ; and, for the rest, this 

estival of Art and Industry will 
present a scene of peaceful emu- 
lation alike profitable and honorable 
to all who assist in carrying out its 
legitimate objects. 


GERMAN QUARRELS AND UNITIES. 


I. 
— is still breathing time! 

The troubled waters of the Ger- 
man question are, for the moment, 
lulled, less by the hope than by the 
expectation of viewing the result of 
another abortive experiment. The 
powerful armies which but a few 
short weeks ago were facing each 
other, and preparing to strike, have 
been caused to fall back on either 
side; the popular passions have 
again subsided into the deep but 
treacherous apathy of a foiled pur- 
pose; and the statesmen of the two 
great powers of Germany, flushed by 
the partial successes they obtained at 
Olmiitz, are preparing to draw out 
the fag-end of the quarrel at the 
Dresden Conferences. 

It is not the first time that 
these conferences have been bruited 
about as the grand panacea for the 
German distemper. They were 
impending during the past twelve 


months; they have been earnestly 
recommended as the last expedient. 
Those who recommended them did 
so without any definite idea how and 
in what manner they were to act. 
The evils of the present day are 
great, and they bode no good for the 


future. The necessities of the case 
called for action, but those on whom 
the call was made were ignorant how 
to act. So they persisted in recom- 
mending the ‘Free Conferences,’ as 
common practitioners will prescribe 
a dose of drams, whenever the ex- 
tremity of a case baffles the resources 
of their limited understanding. 

Still the question may fairly be 
asked, if the difficulties of the Ger- 
man question are not proof against 
the consultations of a few di 0- 
matists, why had not those much- 
vaunted means been used at an 
earlier and more favourable period ? 
Was it withheld to show the extreme 
difficulty of the case and to set off, 
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in the most glaring light, the hid- 
den virtues of a ‘ministerial con- 
ference?” Was conceit at work? or 
was it diffidence? or was it because 
the men who rule the destinies of 
Germany have but one purpose, 
and that is to delay ; but one object, 
Viz. to gain time ? 

We incline to the latter opinion. 
The system of temporization has 
been steadily at work ever since the 

ring of 1848. At that memorable 
time the world saw a spectacle which 
has never been heard, and indeed 
never been dreamed, of in history. 
Kings and princes, who up to the 
outbreak of the third French Revo- 
lution had steadily and obstinately 
resisted the most moderate demands 
of their people; statesmen, who 
scouted and hounded down even the 
mildest opposition to their plans; 
cabinets, glorying in the wretched 
pride of their infallibility, and which 
denounced as treason any attempt to 
stop them on their road to ruin;— 
they were all converted in a single 
day. A few hours sufficed to inspire 
the whole centre of Europe with 
extremely liberal opinions. Kings 
were seen to bend their portly forms 
and uncover their heads before the 
corpses of those who but a few days 
previously would have been gibbeted 
as traitors. An emperor quailed be- 
fore the gaze, and complied even with 
the most vexatious demands, of a 
disorderly mob ; nor was there a 
single prince, diplomatist, or states- 
‘man, then on the Continent, who 
dared to oppose a system of blind, 
desperate, and reckless concession, 
of which it was easy to foresee that 
it must eventually bring about a 
return of those very evils which 
the maddened reformers of the day 
wished to extirpate. 

The prevailing idea of the persons 
whom the Revolution of 1848 found 
in power was to sacrifice every- 
thing in principle, to save at least a 
small remnant of fact. They not 
only voluntarily yielded, but they 
even condescended to head the 
crowds of enthusiasts and time- 
servers whom every popular com- 
motion calls forth; they gave a 
ready assent to political doctrines, 
which, if executed, would have abo- 
lished hereditary monarchy for ever; 
and they directed the popular en- 
thusiasm into new channels, which 
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led it away from the subject matter 
then in dispute. By so doing they 
imparted a startling prominency to 
a question which, in the natural 
course of things, might have slept 
another ten or twenty years, and 
then turned up at a more favourable 
time for its solution. By mooting 
the German question, the King of 
Prussia and his crowned confederates 
succceded in misleading the popular 
spirit, and in diverting it from all 
effectual endeavours at internal re- 
forms. A _ revolution, which was 
intended to destroy despotism at 
home, was by this means turned 
towards a foreign and, under the 
circumstances, impossible object ; and, 
depriving the parliaments of the 
various royalties and dukedoms of 
Germany of their best men and of 
their legitimate share of public in- 
terest and support, the Parliament of 
Frankfort was met to concoct mea- 
sures for a Unrry of all the German 
countries. 

The word was fatal. We re- 
member to have met with that same 
word of German Unity before, and 
under similar circumstances. In 
1815, when the united and unpa- 
ralleled efforts of the north of 
Europe had triumphed over the 
French invasion, a cry was raised 
throughout the German kingdoms 
and provinces for the Unity of that 
mighty country, which was then with 
peculiar emphasis called ‘the Fa- 
therland” The German princes, 
and especially the King of Prussia, 
were sorely pressed by the nations 
to whom they owed their thrones 
to fulfil the pledges on the strength 
of which the German people had 
shaken off the beneficial and by 
no means oppressive rule of Napo- 
leon. A representative constitution, 
liberty of the press, freedom of the 
subject, inde pendence—in short, sEL¥- 
GOVERNMENT, had been promised, and 
now this promise was to be fulfilled. 
Such a demand at such a time 
became an object of serious con- 
sideration. Napoleon, though given 
up to the custody of Great Britain, 
was still in existence, and that ex- 
istence was fraught with danger 
for his relentless enemies. The 
—_ whose devotion and gallantry 

ad broken his power on the plains 
of Leipzic were still armed, united, 
powerful, and elated with success. 
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The princes of Germany, if refractory, 
had reason to fear that expulsion 
might be their fate, as it had been 
the fate of their betters. Still (though 
with a few honourable exceptions) 
they were resolved not to grant any 
further political privileges, and even 
to withdraw those which had been 
conceded to some of the German 
states. _ For this purpose the idea 
of a ‘ Unity of Germany’ was thrown 
out, and eagerly caught at by the 
infatuated enthusiasts of the time. 
Henceforth the attention of the po- 
pulace was directed towardsthe glory, 
the power, the prosperity of the new 
and visionary empire, and internal 
reforms within the various states 
were slighted, as undeserving of the 
notice of a truly patriotic mind. 
They were even opposed, because it 
was thought that the developement 
of liberal institutions in the indi- 
vidual countries must eventually ob- 
struct the progress, and break the 
influence, of the ‘ Constitution of the 
Empire.’ 

Premises of facts like these suggest 
their own practical conclusion, and 
in retracing the historic outlines of 
that lamentable time we give the 
The 


history of the last two years. 
foisting visionary schemes and in- 


tangible purposes on an excited 
people, called forth those legions of 
talkers, plotters, and schemers; in- 
vested with power and importance 
the idle, the superficial, and the ver- 
bose, who, starting from the most 
unexceptionable principles, always 
contrive to arrive at the most ob- 
jectionable results. In 1818-19 the 
rand idea of a ‘Common German 
‘atherland’ was the starting-point ; 
assassination of princes, a despot- 
ism of the University interest, and 
finally the extermination of all dis- 
sentients, became the goal at which 
the most enthusiastic of the patriots 
and philanthropists aimed. In 1848 
and 1849 the attempt to create a 
Unity of Germany led to half-a-score 
or so of petty insurrections, which 
only wanted guidance and breathing 
time to convulse the world; and in 
either case the principles avowed and 
the deeds which were practised were 
so atrocious, oppressive, and so ut- 
terly at variance with the acknow- 
ledged requirements of civilized poli- 
tical society, that even the most 
liberal-minded politicians in and out 
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of Germany could not but applaud 
the energy of the Prussian Govern- 
ment, which attacked and crushed 
these insurrections in Baden, in 
Saxony, and even in its own country. 

The dissolution of the Frankfort 
Parliament, and the extinction of the 
revolutionary movements in Baden, 
Saxony, and Westphalia, are the 
closing scenes of the first act of the 
German drama; they are the eon- 
clusion of that part of German events 
which, by its stirring facts and quick 
reverses, was most likely to engage 
the attention of the British public. 
What follows is less intelligible, 
less striking, and seemingly less im- 
portant. We say seemingly, for the 
events of November last have shown 
that the lengthy despatches of the 
Courts of Berlin and Vienna, and 
the uninteresting proceedings of such 
a parliament as that of Erfurt was, 
and as that of Berlin now is, are 
capable, and indeed likely, at any 
moment, to threaten Europe with the 
dangers and convulsions of a great 
war, and to arm millions of men for 
an object which seems to be misun- 
derstood, even by many of the chief 
actors themselves. 

It is not here necessary to enter 
into the lamentable history of the 
‘ Prussian League.’ Suffice it to say, 
that that league was a faint attempt 
which the King of Prussia made to 
reconcile his pledged faith to the 
‘Unity of Germany,’ with the neces- 
sities of the case on the one hand, 
and with the peculiar cravings of his 
individuality on the other. The 
Prussian League originated in two 
convictions. The smaller princes 
and kings of Northern Germany felt 
that their own limited means and 
petty armies could not protect their 
thrones and ensure the tranquillity of 
their countries against the restless- 
ness, the force, and the cunning of 
a revolutionary faction, which their 
own want of good faith and of go- 
vernment had engendered. They 
looked around for a protecting power, 
and they found it in Prussia, whose 
king, while he felt himself compelled 
to do something towards redeeming 
his pledge to work the unity of Ger- 
many, had likewise become convinced 
of the utter impossibility of such an 
undertaking. A union of the North, 
or a Northern League, was conse- 
quently thought of, as the best means 
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of temporization. The Erfurt Par- 
liament, founded by General Rado- 
witz, was consequently convened. 
It fully answered the purpose of 
wasting time, for which its promoters 
had intended it, while the inuendos 
and anxious underhand moves of the 
Prussian Cabinet could not fail to 
draw down upon the League those 
protests on the part of the great 
powers of Europe which the Prus- 
sian policy seemed to court rather 
than to resist. Under the influence 
of these protests, the Erfurt Parlia- 
ment was at length prorogued; the 
‘Constitution of the Empire,’ which 
it had drawn up, was peremptorily 
placed on the shelf; the League 
itself was doomed to a slow but cer- 
tain death by inanition. The policy 
of the King of Prussia seemed for 
once identical with the secret wishes 
of a large majority of his subjects, 
who preferred internal reform and 
self-government to what they were 
compelled to consider as ‘ foreign al- 
liances,’ while his seeming attempts 
to protect the constitution of the 
Hessian people against the compul- 
sion of their sovereign, and the en- 
croachments of Austria and the 
South-German kingdoms, seemed a 
promise of an equal respect for con- 
stitutional government in their own 
country. But at the very moment 
when the more sanguine and trusting 
among the Prussians conceived these 
hopes, they were doomed to disap- 
pointment. They soon learnt to 
their cost that their king had not 
emancipated himself from the in- 
fluence either of Russia or of Austria, 
and that he stood in greater awe of his 
fellow-sovereigns than of the nation 
which at one time had taught him to 
bend his neck to their will. The 
Prussian army, which had been called 
out to protect the interests of consti- 
tutional government, and to maintain 
the integrity and independence of the 
kingdom, was compelled, not by force 
of arms but bya decree from Berlin, to 
evacuate the Grand Duchy of Baden 
and Hamburgh, to retreat before the 
advancing Bavarians and Austrians 
in Electoral Hesse; and, finally, the 
Reserves and the Landwehr were 
disbanded, while the world was in- 
formed that it had been agreed upon 
to reconstruct the Germanic Confe- 
deration in a congress of kings and 
princes at Dresden. The Prussian 
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Parliament, which ventured to ques- 
tion the judiciousness and the motives 
of these proceedings, was summaril 
rorogued, and the langu: whi 
as lately been adopted by the minis- 
ters and their partisans proves, that if 
that parliament is allowed to exist at 
all, it will exist us a nonentity. Un- 
conditional submission or dissolution, 
such is the alternative held out to 
them. For the present they have 
not decided which to choose; but 
certain it is, that whatever course 
they may adopt, it will have no in- 
fluence on the proceedings of the 
Dresden Congress. The resolutions 
of that assembly will be influenced 
only by the personal prejudices, pas- 
sions, jealousies, and interests of the 
parties then and there assembled, 
and the final consequences of their 
labours will be regulated by the all- 
powerful historical necessity which, 
trom year to year, looms more per- 
ceptibly through the mist of conflict- 
ing interests and aspirations which at 
this moment still veils the gaze of 
the German politicians par préférence. 


Il. 


That necessity is not the Union of 
Germany. It is her duality. It is 
her division into a northern and a 
southern half, according to the dif- 
ference in the nationality, temper, 
and religion of the inhabitants. It 
is a gross error in geography and 
politics to believe that the various 
tribes which speak the German lan- 
guage, in its endless variety of dialects, 
spring from the same source, that 
their characters and tempers are 
alike, and that they are united by a 
feeling of brotherly love and confi- 
dence. It is true that the identity of 
language and of literature has done 
much to assimilate the various na- 
tions which inhabit that central part 
of Europe which is commonly known 
by the name of Germany. But it is 
no less true that the Celtic and Teu- 
tonic tribes of those countries still pre- 
serve adiversity oftemperand bearing 
which not even the identity of lan- 
guage and the frequency of their in- 
tercourse has prevailed to eradicate, 
while the vicious constitution of the 
late German Empire for the last 
thousand years has established and 
confirmed them in a diversity of 
feeling —in private life as well as in 
politics and religion—which presents 
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Sok Seslgenston in 0 single a 
jon into a single na- 
tion. That the days of the’ petty 
states, and fractions of states, into 
which Germany is divided, are num- 
bered, cannot be denied by any man 
who understands the necessities and 
the spirit of this age. That the 
destinies of Germany tend steadily, 
though slowly, towards consolidation, 
is clearly shown by her history. 

Six hundred years ago, the German 
territories were divided into no less 
than eleven thousand separate and 
quasi independent states—a litter of 
petty dukedoms, counties, marqui- 
sates, baronies, and free cities. On 
the first of January, 1800, it was 
found that the number of eleven 
thousand had dwindled away into 
one hundred and fifty. The peace 
of 1815 reduced that number to 
thirty-nine states and five cities, 
which, for a period of thirty-three 
years, formed the German Confeder- 
ation under Metternich and the 
Frankfort Diet ; and the Revolutions 
which commenced in 1848 have, in 
their turn, reduced the thirty-nine 
states to thirty-six. Another out- 
break, or another great war, will 
probably promote the consolidation ; 
and the time is not far distant when 
the name of ‘ Germany’ will be ex- 
changed for the name of two or 
three states which have long been 
looming through her diversified and 
divided territories. Two of these 
states enter the arena with something 
like a parity ofclaims. One of them 
is intimately connected with that 
period which schoolmasters and other 
superficial historians designate as the 
time of the glory and the strength of 
the Holy Roman and German Em- 
pire. The claims of this state are 
founded upon traditions of ancestral 
renown and a plenitude of medieval 
power; its hopes for the future lie 
in the past, and its policy and go- 
vernment are steadily oe to- 
wards a state of things in which the 
rude strength of the Tyrolese, al- 
lied to the subtle spirit of the Greek 
and the long-winded hatred and 
deep schemes of the Florentine, made 
and marred the fortunes of the House 
of Habsburg. The Count Rudolph 
was the first to exchange the poor 
lordship of his mountain home for 
the equivocal dignity and seeming 
power of a Roman emperor; but in 
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founding a dynasty he changed the 
policy which made the position he 
occupied aoe and unstable, and 
for above three hundred years it was 
the aim of his descendants to con- 
vert an electionary chieftainship into 
an hereditary monarchy, and to obtain 
a private kingdom at the cost of the 
Holy Roman Empire. So successful 
were their endeavours, that when 
Francis IL., in the first year of this 
century, resigned the crown of Char- 
lemagne and dissolved his empire, 
the Habsburgh family ruled in Bo- 
hemia, Austria, Karinthia, Styria, the 
Tyrol, Hungary, Transylvania, Ga- 
licia, Croatia, Dalmatia, and Illyria. 
Through successive generations the 
had first weakened, then dilapidated, 
and finally ruined their empire, 
but they had established and aug- 
mented the fortunes of their house. 
By the. Peace of 1815, and by the 
Treaty of Vienna, they succeeded in 
binding the more vital and in- 
dependent countries of German 
down to a compact, which, while it 
professed to protect the smaller 
states in that country, was in reality 
meant to oppress them, and which, 
though intended for the ostensible 
purpose of shielding the German 
countries against the encroachment 
of France on the one hand, and of 
Russia on the other, in reality placed 
her policy and the privileges to 
which the Germans were entitled at 
the mercy of this latter power. The 
Austro- Russian ascendancy over 
Germany, so cleverly maintained by 
Prince Metternich, received its first 
rude shock by the Revolution of 
1848, which it had originated. The 
claims which Austria advances upon 
Germany are founded on the above 
facts, and the systems of policy and 
government which it is her intention 
to perpetuate and to extend, are 
those which caused the Thirty Years’ 
War, and subjected Germany to a 
Swedish invasion—which dismem- 
bered the empire, and flung Lor- 
raine and the Alsace to France, 
Limburg to Holland, Pomerania to 
Sweden—which forced the German 
part of Switzerland into secession 
and independence, and which allowed 
Russia to encroach upon and incor- 
porate Esthland, Liefland, Kurland, 
and the mouths of the Danube. 

The other claimant to power and 
pre-eminence in Germany is Prussia, 
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whose modern origin as a powerful 
state precludes her from appealing to 
any of those historic reminiscences 
which captivate public interest in the 
history of Austria, whose policy has 
often been weak, sometimes disgrace- 
ful, and never very liberal. Her ap- 
peal is to the future. Her claims 
are founded on her present condition 
—on her flourishing state of finances 
—on the comparative equity of her 
dealings, and the order, discipline, 
and strength of her army. Prussia 
has been denominated the ‘ Sworp 
or Germany, and inconsistent though 
it may appear, we protest that, among 
the stagnation which corrupts the 
centre of Europe, she and she alone 
is the moving and stirring power. 
Prussia is, in fact, compelled to work 
out an historical destiny ; and, very 
much against the will of those who 
rule her, she is a country of progress. 

It is but natural that pretensions 
of such a different nature, and which 
still are directed towards oneand the 
same object, should engender a hos- 
tility, not only among the nations, 
but also among the mval dynasties, 
which no treaties can allay and no 
professions of friendship or esteem 


can stifie. ‘To the people of Prussia, 


Austria is an irksome, meddling 
neighbour, whose protective policy 
impoverishes some of the finest pro- 
vinces of their state, and whose inve- 
terate antagonism to self-government 
is the true cause, as they would fain 
believe, of many arbitrary and unjust 
acts of which their administration 
has been guilty. To the Prussian 
dynasty the Habsburghs are trouble- 
some though uncertain allies, dan- 
gerous rivals, and all but foes. 

The Austrian antagonism against 
Prussia springs from choice as well 
as from necessity. The tenacity of 
purpose and the patient resentment 
—the odia in longum jacentes of the 
house of Habsburg, have become pro- 
verbial, and their hereditary ven- 
geance has taken notice of much 
smaller matters than the least of the 

ences which the Margraves of 

denburg and later kings of 
Prussia have committed against the 
sovereigns of the Holy Roman Em- 
_ It was a petty prince of Bran- 
nburg who, after the thirty years’ 
war, first opposed the Austrian and 
Romanist sway in the north of Ger- 
many, by founding a League of Pro- 
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testant States. It was the great 
Elector of ‘ Brandenburg’ who first 
assumed the functions of an inde- 

ndent soverei making war 
aan the Swodes, wa ion the 
emperor was at peace, and drivi 
them from the very territories whi 
the ‘ perpetual Inereaser of the Em- 
pire’ had consented to give up to 
the pretended protectors of Protest- 
autism. Another elector, Frederic I. 
of Prussia, set the example of a fla- 
grant secession from the feudal sove- 
reignty of the Habsbu To his 
assumption of the title and 
dignity may be traced the dissolu- 
tion of the empire, which in so far 
wounded the vanity although it in- 
creased the power of the Habsburghs, 
as it placed them on a level with the 
princes of Germany, their former 
vassals. And last, not least, it was 
Frederic Il. of Prussia who claimed 
the Silesian provinces of the Aus- 
trian empire, and who enforced his 
claim by a war, in the course of 
which he did battle against all the 
continental powers. It was Frederic 
II. who, born to rule over 5,000,000 
of subjects, conquered Silesia, and 
left a kingdom extending over an 
almost doubled area to his successor. 
It was he who established Prussia as 
the leader of the North, and the Pro- 
testant power of Germany in oppo- 
sition to the Habsburgs and the whole 
of the Romanist South. These things 
have sunk into silence, but not into 
oblivion. They constitute a formid- 
able array of grudges, which the 
tottering house of the Habsburgs 
owes to that young and robust royalty 
which in 150 years has come to be 
a most formidable rival to Austria, 
and to take a leading part among 
the nations of Europe. 

So far as these things go, an en- 
mity to Prussia and a desire to over- 
throw her power would appear to be 
a matter of choice to the Habsburg 
princes and their political servants. 
But the same course is likewise re- 
commended by the strongest reasons 
of necessity. Prussia has been fat- 
tening upon the losses of Austria. 
Silesia, part of Westphalia, and the 
Rhine provinces, were once part of 
the Austrian dominions, or were 
vested in Austrian vassals. There 
is no reason to believe that this course 
of aggrandisement is likely to be dis- 
continued. As countries and provinces 
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drop off, cast aside by the indolence, 
or sold by the corruption, or driven 
into rebellion by the despotism of 
the Austrian rulers, they appeal to 
the support, and they cling to the 
protection, of Prussia. Those dangers 
were paralysed when Metternich and 
the old Frankfort Diet exercised their 
deadening sway over aut the German 
countries ; but they have assumed a 
fresh and more formidable appearance 
since Metternich’s place has been 
taken by Prince Schwarzenberg. 
What guarantee is there for Bohe- 
mia? She has long been dissatisfied. 
What pledges can Prussia give that 
she will turn a deaf ear to the en- 
treaties of Moravia, if Moravia should 
desire to change her allegiance? 
None! All the states which most 
unwillingly form part of the Austrian 
monarchy have been shown the path 
which leads to greater prosperity, 
liberty, and independence, and Aus- 
tria is never sure of any of her pro- 
vinces so long as there is a better 
eg country on the Continent. 

ence her propaganda of misrule 
and oppression. 

Besides these considerations the 
Austrian statesmen feel extremely 
uncomfortable at home. They rule 
over various tribes and nations—over 
‘diversified barbarities,’ as Ernst Mo- 
ritz Arndt has it—and they have 
hitherto succeeded in making each 
tribe the gaoler of another. But the 
Hungarien isurrection spoiled the 
most efficient part of their system. 
The Czechs and’ Sclavonians were 
indeed but too willing to assist in 
forcing their Magyar fellow-subjects 
back into the common house of de- 
tention ; but asa price for their de- 
votion they foolishly relied on ob- 
taining certain political privileges, 
which are utterly incompatible with 
the established system of government 
under the Habsburgs. It is the case 
of the slave who catches his fugitive 
brother in the hope of obtaining li- 
berty as a reward for his devotion. 
Discontent has now followed in the 
track of disappointment, and disaf- 
fection has sprung from discontent. 
Prince Schwarzenberg, who guides 
the destinies of the Austrian empire 
in the name of a young, hot-blooded, 
and daring prince, has at length 
found out that he must establish New 
Austria on a basis more solid and 
enduring than is offered by the 
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doubtful allegiance of his Sclavonic 
‘subjects, who are, moreover, attracted 
on the one hand by their Wallachian 
and Bulgarian brethren in Turkey, 
and on the other by the bulk of their 
co-religionists in the Russian empire. 
As for the Poles, Magyars, and dta- 
lians under Austrian rule, nothing 
but the terrors of martial law, -en- 
forced by large armies, can induce 
them to bear their yoke for a single 
day. 

Tiniitesing these facts, it is but 
natural that the Austrian minister 
should turn his eyes towards Ger- 
many, there to establish a new basis 
of power, and that Francis Joseph, 
the Habsburg and Florentine, should 
desire to exterminate the rival who 
has swallowed up some of the fairest 
provinces of his house. Austria, in 
fact, even if she would combat ‘her 
natural leanings of craving and ‘re- 
venge, has no choice ; she must either 
balance the power of disaffection m 
her own dominions, by an equally 
stringent but indirect rule in the 
German countries; she must either 
have an army of German auxiliaries 
to bind down the semi-barbarous 
nationalities which at present consti- 
tute her chief strength and danger ; 
and in the utter paralysis of her own 
resources she must recruit her ‘fi- 
nances, by preying upon better ma- 
naged and wealthier countries; or 
she must resign herself to the ‘trea- 
cherous and ambitious support of 
Russia. 

It has lately become the fashion 
among the Liberals in this eountry, 
and, indeed, on the Continent, ‘to 
abuse and vilify the Austrian minis- 
ters, and especially Prince Schwarz- 
enberg. On the ground on which 
they are most frequently attacked, 
we are almost inclined to defend 
them. The necessity of the exist- 
ence of the Austrian empire in its 
present condition is, indeed, open to 
the gravest doubts. It may fairly 
be questioned whether the ‘rights’ 
of the House of Habsburg have not 
long since been cancelled by its 
shortcomings, its treacheries, and its 
other crimes. But those who are 
reconciled to the motley and un- 
natural combination of nationalities, 
which is known to the world by the 
name of the Austrian Empire — 
those who advocate the rights of the 
Habsburgs, and their claims to do- 
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minion, ought surely not to quarrel 
with the only men who strive to 
long the Austrian lease of power 
the only means which are likely 
to effect that —. The court of 
Vienna must enlist Germany to its 
support, or perish. There is no other 
alternative. As for the Habsburgs, 
they know but one system of go- 
vernment. Those who are recon- 
ciled to their existence as a reignin 
family, must needs become reconcil 
to their ways; and the sint ut sunt, 
aut non sint, of the Jesuit General, 
applies equally to the reigning House 
of Austria. We are sure Prince 
Schwarzenberg himself, who cannot 
ibly have forgotten the result of 
is missions to London and Naples, 
would demur if we were to say that 
he is either a great diplomatist or a 
great statesman; but in his present 
endeavours to reconstruct the Aus- 
trian empire on a new basis he is 
opposed by men, the ministers of 
other States, who are every way his 
inferiors. He has more boldness, 
perseverance, recklessness, and, in 
short, originality, than any of these 
with whom he has to deal. These 
qualities would ensure success even 
if they were not supported by the 
petty jealousies of the minor Ger- 
man kingdoms, and the vacillation 
of the enervated and unfortunate 
King of Prussia. 

Still it would, perhaps, prove more 
advantageous to Prince Schwarzen- 
berg and the Austrian empire, if in 
the negotiations on the German 
question he had met with a more 
strenuous, if not with a more suc- 
cessful opposition. His unresisted 
impetus has carried him beyond the 
course of that only policy which, 
for a time, might have saved Aus- 
tria and pacified Germany. A divi- 
sion of power and influence among 
the two greatest German States has 
been proposed at Dresden. The pro- 
ject was eagerly attacked by the 
smaller kingdoms, whose strength 
lies in the division of Germany, 
not into two, but into a great 
many parts; and it was but feebly 
defended by Prussia, which had 
first started it. And yet, under 
present circumstances, no plan ap- 
pears so natural and feasible as that 
of placing the South-German and 

Celtic States under the protection of 
the country to which they are most 
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—_ — cee ee and - faci- 
itating the ual, peaceable, and 
LEGAL amalgamation of the Northern 
States with Prussia. Such an ar- 
rangement would have simplified the 
German question to an amazing ex- 
tent; it would have arrayed the 
States of Germany under those ban- 
ners to which they naturally will 
resort, in case the hidden hatreds 
and the morbid jealousies of Austria 
and Prussia were to hurry them into 
a war; and it would have gained a 
respite, for at least twenty years, for 
the devoted nations of Central Eu- 


rope. 

But the possibility of such an ar- 
rangement, and, consequently, the 
last hope of any beneficent result of 
the disastrous Revolution of 1848, has 
been removed by the action of the 
South-German kingdoms, of Saxony, 
and of the two principalities of Hesse; 
and according to the latest inform- 
ation received, it has been resolved 
at the Dresden Congress to rule 
Germany by means of an Executive 
Council of nine votes, which the 
various States will divide among 
themselves. In other words, it has 
been resolved to make a reinsti- 
tution ad integrum of the old 
Frankfort Diet; to return to that 
easy and beaten course of govern- 
ment which led to the late revolu- 
tions, and which must needs lead to 
still more violent and fatal convul- 
sions. The only alteration to which 
the former Germanic Confederation 
will be subjected, is the introduction 
into it of the Italian, Hungarian, 
Polish, Bohemian, and Sclavonic 
States of the Austrian empire; for 
whereas in the old Confederation 
the Emperor of Austria figured 
only in his quality as sovereign 
of certain German provinces, so will 
he now be a member of the new 
‘Bund,’ with all the motley crew of 
his fifteen nationalities. Such a con- 
federation of States in the centre of 
Europe, and extending from the con- 
fines of Switzerland to Dantzic, from 
Trieste to Cracow, and from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, binding 
down tribes the most incongruous, 
and populations the most anomalous, 
under a single oppressive, hated, and, 
what is worse, despised rule—such a 
confederation, we say, has within it 
not a single element of stability. 
But if it could stand, it would 
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totally destroy the balance of power 
in Europe. 

It is not among the least of the 
signs of the times that not a single 
statesman or diplomatist of any 
standing, or of any country, has 
raised Rie voice against this mon- 
strous project. If the Germanic 
Confederation which is now forming 
were likely to grow intoa thoroughly 
homogeneous and powerful empire, 
numbering above 70,000,000 of in- 
habitants, and threatening the world 
with an army of above 1,500,000 of 
bayonets, the fear of such a power, and 
the anticipation of the evil it might 
do in ambitious hands, would soon 
have elicited protests from almost all 
the cabinets. It isa pity that diplo- 
matists should, by the very nature 
of their profession, become short- 
sighted, and that, in the present in- 
stance, the very men who protested 
against the incorporation of two or 
three regiments of Brunswickers with 
the Prussian army as contrary to the 
existing treaties, and subversive of 
the balance of power in Europe, 
should be unable to understand that 
if a population of 70,000,000, and an 
army of 1,500,000, be bound down 
and paralyzed by an_ impossible 
treaty of confederation, the balance 
of power in Europe is equally threat- 
ened by as formidable a minus as it 
was threatened by a plus in the for- 
mer instance. 

It has likewise been asserted, that 
it is the duty of the German coun- 
tries to belong to a confederation of 
States, and those who have advanced 
this assertion are in the habit of 
appealing to the treaties of 1815 and 
1820. It is, indeed, a fact, that the 
German States allowed themselves 
at that time to be wheedled into a 
confederation ; but the provision 
which binds them for all times to 
come remains yet to be produced. 
A French diplomatist has carried his 
ingenuity or impertinence so far 
as to protest, that if any German 
country were to withdraw from the 
Confederation it would be the duty 
of France to compel that country to 
return to it, because the Germanic 
Confederation was made by the 
Treaty of Vienna, to which ‘ France 
was a party.” When such allega- 
tions go forth, it is high time to 
remind our neighbours across the 
Channel of the true state of the case. 
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France was indeed a party to the 
Treaty of Vienna, which condemned 
her to receive British and German 
garrisons, and to pay the expenses 
of the war; she was a party to that 
treaty in the same way that the 
culprit at the Old Bailey is a party 
to the verdict of the jury and the 
sentence which condemns him to 
Bridewell and the treadmill. As well 
might France protest against any 
a alteration in. the ‘Lion of 

aterloo,’ by declaring that she was 
‘a Party’ to that victory. 

But another more plausible argu- 
ment was produced on the occasion 
of the late unsuccessful attempt of 
Prussia to secede from the Con- 
federation, and to form a league of 
Northern States. It was then said 
that such a league could not pos- 
sibly be allowed, since it increased 
the power and enlarged the influ- 
ence of Prussia; and on the reply 
that the League was not necessary 
to Prussia; and on the desire ex- 
pressed by the Prussian people to 
stand alone, and confine their rela- 
tions to the rest of Germany by the 
usual practices and courtesies of in- 
ternational iaw, it was argued, with 
much virtuous indignation, that such 
a plea showed an egregious want of 
honesty and good faith ; that experi- 
ence had proved the utter inability 
of the smaller States of Germany to 
exist without a confederation to pro- 
tect them against their own petty 
passions, against foreign encroach- 
ments, and domestic insurrections; 
and that, since the inhabitants of 
Prussia happened to speak the same 
language with the Bavarians and 
the denizens of Reuss-Greiz, Schleiz, 
and Lowenstein, it was their bounden 
duty not to withdraw from any 
scheme which professed to protect 
these petty kingdoms and princi- 
palities. 

This specious reasoning belongs to 
that species of carpet-and-meeting- 
house policy which, we regret to say, 
has obtained an undue influence over 
the spirits of the present generation. 
Plausible though it seems, it carries 
its own refutation within it. It is 
acknowledged on all sides that the 
smaller States of Germany are a 
nuisance—that they are the very 
breeding - places of misgovernment 
and revolutiouary factions. Sostrong, 
and so general is this conviction, that 
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not a few of the sentimental politi- 
cians of this moon-struck time have 
advocated the suppression of these 
kingdoms and principalities by the 
strong hand. ‘This, we submit, is a 
course not only impolitie but unjust ; 
and injustice is the worst policy. 
The sovereigns of these States have 
established and sacred rights to their 
sovereignty—rights which have re- 
peatedly been acknowledged in the 
treaty engagements of Europe. They 
may forfeit these rights by aggres- 
sion or misgovernment, but no third 
party, and indeed no congress of 
European powers, can in justice 
compel them to relinquish their pro- 

rty because that property is small. 

evertheless it is desirable that 
these princes should forego the rights 
of sovereignty; and the only legal 
and just means for that purpose is 
to convince them of their utter in- 
ability to reign, of the inadequacy of 
their resources, and of the inability 
to make head against their oppo- 
nents, both abroad and at home. 
But we submit, that the best plan 
for impressing this necessary con- 
vietion upon the minds of the smaller 
princes is not the plan of establish- 
ing them in comparative comfort, 
and their subjects in an unequi- 
vocal wretchedness, by means of a 
Germanic Confederation. Left alone, 
they would soon consult their con- 
venience above their vanity, and 
yielding to circumstances instead 
of to the arbitrary decree of a con- 
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gress, they would their 
tinsel pomp and their armies of one 
or two battalions or regiments for a 
more conspicuous, honoured, and 
essentially more powerful position, 
as the privileged subjects of a large 
State. The want of an aristocracy, 
possessing political influence, func- 
tions, and privileges, has been a sub- 
ject of grievous complaint to the 
well-wishers of representative con- 
stitutionalism in Germany. The 
smaller princes are the material 
from which to form the aristocracy. 
We are, however, free to confess, 
that such projects sound strange in 
a time when measures are recom- 
mended, not by their prospective 
merits, but by the fallacious test 
of momentary expediency ; and when 
those are considered the most suc- 
cessful statesmen who stoop to live 
from hand to mouth, leaving the 
future to the goodness of Providence 
or the mercies of a deluge. Next to 
justice, expediency is, indeed, the 
great test of all public and private 
transactions, but it is the expediency 
which extends beyond the passing 
hour, and not that which shirks the 
questions of the time. The spend- 
thrift who borrows money at 100 
per cent, the politician who per- 
petuates the German Revolution by 
restoring the old Confederation, and 
the peasant who sets fire to his house 
to keep out the cold of a December 
night, are all equally provident, and, 
verily, they will have their reward! 
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JY soul builds royal palaces of Hope, 

M Wherein its Faith is queen : 

They hide in lonely vales ; and on the slope 
Of mighty hills are seen. 


One listens to the murmur of the land, 
Mid whispering greenery : 

And one looks o’er a beautiful white strand, 
Along a world-wide sea. 


Bowered in a silent dell is one, and seems 
So quiet, and so fair, 

It might be Poet's fairyland of dreams 
xrown into substance there ! 


And while I in this world do that which is 
The work assigned to me, 

My soul’s faith dwelleth in these palaces, 
Sweet Love! with thoughts of thee. 





THE AGE. OF VENERR. 


Cuapter IT. 


NGLAND is the Hypocrite of 
Nations. Standing aloof from 
the rest of world, and resting on her 
virtue, her morality, and her magna-r 
nimity, she ‘thanks God she is not 
as others are,’ and looks down upon 
them with a lofty contempt. Each 
nation has its peculiar characteristic. 
With the Spaniard we associate the 
idea of musty pride; with the Italian, 
that of indolence ; with the French- 
mun, that of gasconade; with the 
German, that of dreamy mysticism. 
But there is not one of these that 
pretendsto be above humanity. There 
is but one nation in the world that is 
supremely, ineffably, superhumanly 
moral, high-minded, virtuous, and 
The narrow straits that sepa~ 

rate our island from Continental 
Burope have some occult power over 
the national character. Four-and- 


twenty miles of salt water keep qua- 
rantine over continental wickedness, 
serve as a barrier between enthroned 
virtue and abandoned vice; while 


the distance across the Atlantic is too 
far to allow a clear vision of that dis- 
torted copy of British perfection and 
British pretensions, presented by our 
brethren and cousins of the New 
World. Were it not so, England 
might see some of those peculiar vir- 
tues on which she prides herself, there 
running to seed; she might also see 
what the national propensities be- 
come, when unrestrained by that pro- 
verbial homage which vice pays to 
virtue. But agit is, she has no such 
corrective influence, and is left to the 
eternal contemplation of her own un- 
approachable goodness and superi- 

A pretext of high morality is 
necessary for every national act in 
England. The nation has well-nigh 
exhausted the armory of noble mo- 
tives. Old Rome was magnanimous; 
but her magnanimity was of another 
kind. She had the instinct of con- 
quest, and had no motive to disguise 
it. It was reserved to England to 
practise all the grand vices of Pagan- 
ism, yet to invest them with the sem- 
blance of Christian virtues. England 
has no weaknesses: her very sins 
become divine self-sacrifices: if she 
conquers, it is not for herself but for 


mankind : if she amasses riches and 
exhausts the world to feed her insa- 
tiable craving for gold, it is that she 
may set an example of the merit of 
industry to nations lost in the love of 
living and enjoying, and devoted toa 
barren worship of the beautifuh I 
is her mission, she has discovered, te 
show the rest of the world the spee~ 
tacle of a pattern nation; and that 
she may succeed, she assumes the 
guise of every virtue, either of the 
soul or of the body: so that if the 
world be not turned her way it 
will not be her fault. And ifshe be 
reminded that covetousness of terri- 
tory, or of glory, or of riches, is of all 
the sins the greatest, or at least the 
most pernicious, she has but to lament 
that hard fate which obliges her te 
go on making herself powerful, that 
she may have the more authority, 
and better be able to do her duty te 
mankind. 

Our recent history is full of in- 
stances where England has. thus: sue- 
ceeded in supporting her character as 
the model nation. Perhaps we may be 
going a little too far back in referring 
to her disinterested position during 
the first fifteen years of the present 
century, when she was the life amd 
soul of the coalitions against France. 
It is the peculiar privilege of our 
favoured nation that we are able te 
advance our own interests while de- 
voting ourselves in so exemplary a 
manner to those of others, to promote 
our own aggrandizement while ful- 
filling our holy mission on behalf of 
mankind. Thus, it was our fortunate 
position to be securing our own little 
islands from being overrun by the 
French, at the same time that we were 
‘earning the thanks of mankind by 
delivering Europe from the yoke of 
Napoleon. Virtwe and worldly 
prosperity went hand-in-hand on that 
occasion, as they haye done on so 
many others. Latterly, too, ever im 
the very days im which we write, our 
great journalists and public speakers 
elaim for the British Nation the dis- 
tinguished merit of having emanci- 
pated the Roman Catholics, solely 
out of devotion to the cause of cival 
and religious liberty. And, now that 
we are threatened with some natural 
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consequences of that act, we by the 
mouths of our premiers, our prelates, 
and our other pamphleteers, make it 
a reproach to the Roman Catholics 
that our great sacrifices for the 
* cause of civil and religious liberty,’ 
should have met with so ungrateful 
areturn. This illustrates the advan- 
tage of having good pretexts for 
our actions, of making virtue and 
interest run in couples; because, 
otherwise, sarcastic foreigners might 
observe that the Emancipation Act 
was avowedly granted, in fear that 
the organized = of 1828 might 
— ina _ lion, or at least in a 
sis of government. 
PerThe sauien for power and the 
lust of territory could scarcely be 
attributed with any decency to a 
people so —— moral and self- 
sacrificing as the English. If such 
a nation were to manifest an inordi- 
nate desire to keep up among the 
other nations of the world a terrorism 
under the name of ‘ influence ;’ if the 
intervention of ‘good offices’ were 
offered in every quarrel likely to 
weaken the strength of rival powers, 
every right-minded man would attri- 
bute it to a sense on the part of the 
rulers of England, that it was their 
duty tospread among other people the 
inestimable blessings of the British 
system, to teach them how wrong 
and indecent is their undisguised, 
straightforward rascality ; how much 
better than a fixed and intelligible 
— of government, based on au- 
ority and regulated by the wants 
and character of the community, is 
the practice of those refined and 
jesuitical arts by which the taxed 
and ee are made to believe 
that they and they only govern and 
tax 


Or, if such a nation had spent 
millions of treasure in conquering 
Pagan empires in the East, if it had 
enriched itself with the spoils and 
plunder of the sovereigns, and if the 
ple of those realms were treated 
e slaves, and placed even in a 
worse social position than under their 
ancient rulers, it might be calculated 
that no man would be malicious or 
base enough to impute to that nation 
a vulgar lust of territory, if a prime 
minister could be found—himself the 
incarnation of the British character, 
and therefore in his time the elected 
dictator of the realm — who in full 
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council of the nation could declare, 
with that solemnity and deference for 
the Divine will which are so grate- 
ful to a moral people, that in pursu- 
ing all this conquest, in appropriat- 
ing all these riches, in dethroning 
all these sovereigns, in promoting 
treachery, rebellion, civil war, Eng- 
land was only fulfilling the destiny 
marked out for her by Providence— 
that of spreading the blessings of her 
civilization and her Christianity all 
over the Pagan world! When what 
in other nations would be stigma- 
tized as great political offences, be- 
come transformed into apostolic 
virtues—when conquest for con- 
quest’s sake, or even for self-defence, 
becomes only a mild coercion for the 
better propagation of religion and 
good government—can it be won- 
dered at that a nation so blessed by 
Heaven, and so provided with minis- 
ters in a state of grace, should rush 
on to the fruition of fresh conquests, 
to the spoiling of more sovereigns, 
the acquisition of still greater terri- 
tory? No, it would be too great a 
sacrifice for so magnanimous a nation 
—for a nation bent even on making 
shipwreck of its own character for 
the good of mankind. How have the 
French nation suffered in the opinion 
of the world by neglect of that great 
precaution, that great moral duty, 
to preach peace before going to war! 
Had they availed themselves of it— 
had they abandoned their more bold 
and straightforward principle of 
action—then their unprincipled ap- 
propriation of Algeria might have 
been made to seem like a grand on- 
ward march in the cause of civiliza- 
tion, and they might even have de- 
fended their treachery towards Abd- 
el-Kader, on the plea that they kept 
him in confinement in order the better 
to mend his manners! How dis- 
graced would England have been by 
her conquests of Scinde and the 
Punjaub, if she had not commenced 
by a solemn proclamation that the 
line of her advance was defined for 
ever, and continued by writhing and 
groaning under the painful but in- 
evitable necessity ! 

In matters of mere legislation, the 
same principle has been carried out 
with success. About five years since, 
England fulfilled one of the great 
duties of her politico-apostolic mis- 
sion. She ‘bestowed a great boon 
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on mankind ;’ she ‘set to the world 
a noble example of self-sacrifice ;’ 
threw aside her defensive and offen- 
sive armour, and opened her arms 
to receive her brethren—the whole 
human race. Re less of her in- 
terests, she made a holocaust of her 
revenues, and tried a great experi- 
ment in commercial legislation, ] for 
the promotion of civilization. Ships 
and free trade were to finish all that 
even religion itself had left undone. 
Here was a noble position for a na- 
tion to occupy! What magnanimity! 
what confidence in the virtue, the 
justice, the responsive impulses of 
mankind! How much better for the 
interests of morality that the affair 
should have this aspect! How it 
would have looked if England, the 
model-nation, had avowed more sor- 
did and calculating motives for this 
great legislative act! Happy in a 
minister who thoroughly knew and 
skilfully embodied the national cha- 
racter, we avoided the humiliating 
confession, that having maintained 
the monopoly of our manufacturers 
till we had stung other nations to pro- 
tect their own nascent manufactures, 


there was no hope of regaining lost 
markets and obtaining new ones 
except by the means of free trade; 


we strove, by imposing that grand 
idea on the rest of the world, to 
make it dominate over the natural 
interests and instincts of man. 

And now, when believing in our 
own superiority as manufacturers and 
workers in general, we wish to make 
it known to all the world, so that all 
May come to us, we once more stand 
forth as the apostles of grand and 
liberalizing ideas; we proclaim a 
grand congress of industry; we in- 
vite, in brotherly love, all the na- 
tions of the earth to come and ex- 
hibit their handicraft, so that the 

neral buyer may see what we can 

0 so well, while we know that what 
the others do so well, we, if once we 
see their work, can do so much 
better. Myriads are coming, fasci- 
nated by the grandeur of our noble 
ideas. Would they have flocked 
hither, in their specimens of work 
and in person, if they had been 
plainly told our motives? No. 

hen see the advantage of a good 
moral pretext. 

The practice is carried out with 
great consistency. One of the glories 
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of England is, that of late years she 
has ‘awakened to her Christian 
duties.’ In amassing her riches, in 
playing the part of philanthropist for 
all the world, she had somewhat neg- 
lected those to whom she was indebted 
for her power and wealth. Her la- 
bouring poor were steeped in spiritual 
ignorance and material degradation. 
Leave them alone! had been her 
maxim: ‘ You have no right to in- 
terfere with their freedom to sin or 
to starve.’ Even in this she was not 
following a base instinct of selfish- 
ness, but ‘ asserting a great maxim of 
political economy.’ So, as usual, she 
was on the right side in a moral 
point of view. No one could pick a 
hole in her coat: she was well 
cloaked and covered. But after the 
letting-alone system had reached its 
climax, when vice had spread, and 
thoughts of independence had arisen 
among a people quiet rather from 
ignorance than want of spirit, a re- 
markable change came over the Eng- 
lish system. Our legislators sud- 
denly became inspired with the idea 
that we had neglected the moral and 
material training of the lower orders. 
A whole army of moral maxims vo- 
lunteered on the occasion ; the move- 
ment in the direction of religious 
and general education was marvel- 
lous. Never had England appeared 
so noble in the eyes of neolaa as 
now, when she had resolutely set 
about the task of rescuing her ne- 
glected sons from the abysses of sin 
and misery. Undoubtedly it was 
much better for the cause of mo- 
rality that these motives should ap- 
pear as the real causes of the wide- 
spread movement, than that the 
model nation should stand convicted 
before the world of having neglected 
the greatest duty of a moral pone 
until goaded on by the fear that 
what had happened abroad might 
come to pass at home, and that mil- 
lions left in ignorance, and allowed 
to stray into vice and every degra- 
dation, might become a prey to the 
enemies of society, and be led into 
outrage or revolution. So, with these 
laudable motives, England set about 
educating her ‘ dangerous’ classes. 
From the spiritual to the material 
improvement was a natural step. In 
the richest country in the world— 
where the idea of ‘comfort’ was 
generated, and from which the word 
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was t to foreigners—it became 
notorious that the social condition of 
the poor was an utter disgrace to 
humanity; that every evil that the 
vilest Asiatic despotism ever mflicted 
on its infatuated victims, was to be 
found in the heart of the model na- 
tion, the centre of modern civiliza- 
tion; that the people held up, and 
holding themselves up to mankind, 
as the best-governed in the world, 
had at least forgotten to perfect 
themselves in this most essential 
pert of self-government ; that, in 
short, the worship of Mammon had 
in this favoured nation, this apostle 
of Providence, led to a gross neglect 
of some of the primary duties of 
humanity—duties much better per- 
formed by nations not so far ad- 
vanced. Straightway a great reform 
commeneed. Almost for the first 
time in the history of Europe the 
nation began to confess to having 
been guilty of neglect, to having 
done something wrong! The im- 

lse communicated was marvellous; 
it excited the wonder and admiration 
of mankind. Such a cleansing, such 


a draining, such a building of dwell- 


ings, such a washing the blacka~- 
moor white, never before had been 
seen in the model country. The 
Hypocrite was playing the part of 
the Good Samaritan ; and something 
more. Well; was it not better to 
0 forth a good and noble motive 

all these things? was it not bet- 
ter even to confess to a past culpa- 
ble negligence, than to allow that 
all these good deeds had been done 
under the pressure of a degrading 
fear—that the model nation had 
been stung into virtue by the second 

ition of the cholera ? 

nH one great instance, however, 
the superficies of moral pretext was 
abandoned, and the great Tartuffe 
aeted avowedly on sordid and selfish 
caleulations. Such an honourable 
exception, so rare a frankness, de- 
serves to be specially recorded, as 
showing that even in an Age of 
Veneer nations may become ashamed 
of their shams. On the great ques- 
tion of Slavery and Sugar, England 
has been guilty of an honourable in- 
consistency. If ever there was a 
great national movement that seemed 
real—real alike in its fundamental 
impulses, and in most of the details 
of its working out—that instance was 
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the Anti-slavery Agitation. Its ori- 
ginal uses men of heart 
and soul, who truly believed in this 
great work, and felt the obligation 
of a paramount duty. If all their 
imstruments were not of the same 
true metal and fine polish, that re- 
flects no shadow on the cause or its 
promoters; and, with regard to the 
public in general, no man can doubt 
that the vast majority of those whe 
supported the agitation did so in a 
true though gregarious spirit, more 
especially as they were not called 
upon to make any very serious saeri- 
fices; and, in attending the orations. 
and lectures of the agitators, there was 
derived a kind of pleasure agreeable 
to morbid appetites, such as is ex- 
perienced in a greater or less degree 
by even the purest minds, in con- 
templating the details of physical vice 
and cruelty. The satisfaction of ful- 
filling a gh moral duty was agree- 
ably combined with the kind of 
excitement produced by an ontré 
eriminal procés, or a romance of the 
modern French school. A kind of 
vagabondizing, universalizing phi- 
lanthropy, took possession of the 
public imagination. The British— 
more especially the fairer sex—be- 
eame apostles, missionaries, libera- 
ters by proxy, all over the world. 
In Britain, among the oppressed, 
emaciated, pauperized workers, there 
was not field enough for this giant 
spirit. It must walk abroad; it 
must conquer heathen territory ; 
much as, in after days, a Church 
moribund at its heart's core might 
show its vigour by an unnatural 
vitality at its extremities.” 

That this sentimental ee 
did take possession of the Briti 
mind to an extent not paralleled be- 
fore or since is beyond all doubt. 
The proofs were steady and con- 
sistent. The nation was carried to 
great lengths. Its enthusiasm for 
philanthropy, its ultra - Christian 
Christianity, even blinded it to those 
first principles of justice on whick 
Christianity is based. In its exalted 
goodness it forgot to be honest and 
fair-dealing. In granting, and pay- 
ing, a ‘munificent’ compensation, it 
committed a flagrant robbery, justi- 
fying its scant measure of recom- 
pense on the score of the iniquity of 
the thing paid for. However, the 
Act was passed, the slaves were 
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freed, the mo: was paid, and the 
ney ina 


rs were ruined. land rose 
igh im her own esteem: she had 
done a great and good action; and 
from that time forth never ceased 
reminding the other nations of the 
world of her immaculate character, 
her immense superiority over them 
all. From that date her national 
Tartuffery augmented, and became 
more offensive in the eyes of man- 
kind; who, perhaps, had not so deep 
a faith in the permanency of this 
superhuman goodness. 
any years did not pass ere the 
test was applied, and England threw 
aside her sanetimonious pretences. 
Some men affect to look on this as 
having been an error; others regard 
it as a harbinger of reformation, as a 
proof that England may yet throw 
off her Puritanism, without waiting 
till the low and sordid vices and 
weaknesses it cloaks are made appa- 
rent to all mankind. Be that as it 
may, the time came when moral 
England had to choose between her 
devotion to the cause of human 
freedom and a saving of twopence 
a pound on sugar. She was re- 
minded how she had passed herself 
off as the humanizer, the liberator, 
the civilizer—she was placed face to 
face with the indignant shades of 
her Wilberforce, her Clarkson—she 
was made to look back on her multi- 
tudinous shoutings of indignation, 
her showers of tears and whirlwinds 
of shrieks, at Exeter Hall—she was 
forcibly told what a high character 
she had asserted for herself as the 
philanthropist of the universe; and 
made to reflect upon the twenty 
millions she had paid, and the differ- 
ential duties she had promised the 
West India planters as the other 
part of their compensation money. 
All this, and more, was dinned into 
her ears by those who would fain 
have seen her play her part out to 
the end, and then she was asked, 
Would she make shipwreck of this 
fine character, and all these noble 
motives, for the sake of a paltry 
saving on sugar ? 

Yes, she would! Cheap sugar 
carried the day against religion and 
philanthropy : the slave-owners were 
supplied with a market, the free- 
black cultivators were deprived of 
one; and England committed an 
act of bold common-sense without 
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covering it with a pretext of mo- 
rality ; for the first time in the history 
of the nation since the dictatorship 
of the Earl of Chatham. 

But, is England any worse than 
other nations? Do not other nations 
make aggressive conquests, or im 
every conceivable way consult their 
own aggregute interests, at the ex- 
pense of those of their neighbours ? 
Yes; undoubtedly they do, and pro- 
bably they will continue to do so as 
long as the world is a world. The 
difference between England and those 
nations is, that they are not eternally 
making such a fuss about their mo- 
rality, either in their collective shape 
as nations, or in their internal social 
economy. They are content to seem 
what they are; and are not con- 
tinually carrying on a war against 
nature, in which they publish lying 
bulletins of pretended victories. 
England's fault lies in the systematic 
use of pretexts, in almost every pub- 
lic and national act — pretexts which 
differ from the real motives and 
necessities of the country as much as 
truth differs from falsehood. This 
has become so ingrained, such a 
chronic habit, that it is impossible to 
address the English people in any 
other spirit. A man who should 
speak to them the plain truth, un- 
cover their political and social de- 
formities, slice off the polished veneer 
and expose the coarse and common 
wood beneath, would be regarded as 
an enemy, a wicked one, or a mad- 
man. 

Then, you will say, if, to obtain 
the assent and co-operation of the 
people, you are obliged to have re- 
course to these arts; if you must 
persuade them that they are doing 
right ere you can lead them to do 
wrong ; if, in order to goverm them, 
you must employ that jesuitry 
which, if they saw it, they would 
regard as an invention of the in- 
fernal deities; if you must put on 
the mask of goodness in order to 
deceive John Bull, is not that a 

roof that at heart and at bottom 
ne must be sound and good? that, 
however the veneered politicians 
and moralists may pass current, the 
mass of the nation is true, and pre- 
tends to be no more than plain and 
honest ? 

Would that it were so! No, John 
Bull! you are becoming im your 
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individual character as thorough a 
hypocrite as you long have been in 
your great national acts. You want 
to be a model man; you lay claim 
to an amount of virtue and morality 
too great for the weakness of human 
nature. You can’t plead innocence 
or ignorance, or that you do not 
know what you are about, or what 
is going on around you. No; you 
like to be deceived! You like to 
live a life of placid and apathetic 
blindness to the truth. You con- 
template for ever an imaginary por- 
trait of a good and moral man, and 
think you are the original. O bour- 
geois, of the true breed! O ‘respect- 
able’ sinner! O sanctimonious, so- 
lemn, selfish, purse-proud, self-satis- 
fied humbug! We will try and take 
you to pieces. 


Thrieve Castle, Galloway. 
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In our last number, it is true, we 
lauded the nineteenth century. Yes; 
in all that relates to solid material 
developement, this age has certainly 
shown surpassing capabilities; nay, 
it has almost proved itself to have a 
faith—a faith in the practical. But 
how much is our pleasure and pride 
at this extraordinary activity of the 
industrial man detracted from, when 
we find that the more massive and 
the more solid the structure of so- 
ciety seems in its material founda- 
tions, the more false and hollow it 
grows in its social aspect. —Thus much 
for consistency ; as we have gone so 
far in praise of what may be and is 
admired by every man, without detri- 
ment to his penetration beneath the 
surface of things. 


THRIEVE CASTLE, GALLOWAY. 


A TOWER OF THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 


No with a quiet mournfulness, 


Not with a calm decay, 
The strong house of the Bloody 
Heart 
Passeth from earth away. 
The ivy hath not clasped it round, 
The fern hath found no hold, 
Nor doth the wall-flower ‘mid the 
clefts 
Her dusky stars unfold. 


No herb is there; but like a sword 
By long neglect sore rusted, 

The tower of grim Lord Archibald 
With yellow moss is crusted. 

And many a stain of wind and rain 
Marks granite sill and door, 

Like ss dull dark spot no time may 

blot 

Of the fearful days of yore. 


And down a the winding stream 
It frowneth, stern as ever,— 

As tho’ the walls had sworn, no time 
Their pride and them should sever: 

Like the old lords, as stern as they, 
Who first their courses laid, 

Who days of good and evil chance 
Both in one balance weighed. 


About, the fields are bright with corn, 
And green the lea-land, spreading 
Along the banks where murmuring 
Dee 
His tranquil course is threading ; 


And, mingling with the river song, 
As slow the sunbeams fade, 
Come sounds from distant farms, 
whose roofs 
Broad sycamores o’ershade. 


Yet, over all the quiet scene 
Doth that old Presence lift 

Its brow so dark, where Time his 

mark 

Hath set, in seam and rift ;— 

The sunset gildeth tower and tree, 
The fields are spreading fair, 

But a Shadow, stern and iron-bound, 
Haunteth the fearful air. 


The shadow of long perished years,— 
Of the swarthy chiefs of old, 

Who loved the castle on the rock, 
The grey house on the wold : 

Better, they said, beneath the sky 
To list the laverock’s song, 

Than in stately hall to bide a thrall, 
*Mongst gay and lordly throng. 


Still are they lords of that old tower— 
And in the twilight gloom 

You scarce may dare to linger there, 
Lest the Black Douglas come,— 

Lest on the topmost bartizan, 
Against the glimmering sky, 

The banner of the Bloody Heart 
Be lifted, silently. 
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And, till the topmost stone be low, 
Till the high walls meet theirfate, 

In the lonely castle of the Thrieve 
The earls shall keep their state. 

They held its dark strength long 


They hold it still to-day— 
Never in Scotland yet were seen 
More mighty lords than ~~ 
se 


Note.—The remains of Thrieve 
Castle stand on a small island in the 
river Dee, not far from Castle Doug- 
las, in the stewartry of Kirkeud- 
bright. The whole of this tract of 
country fell at an early period into 
the hands of the Douglasses; and 
Thrieve is said to have been built 
about a.p. 1360, by that Earl Archi- 
bald of whom Godscroft tells us that 
he had no very particular acts to 
record, ‘although, certainly, he can- 
not but have done divers worthy of 
memory, seeing he hath the name 
and reputation of a most worthy 
captain, being so stern and austere 
in carriage and countenance, that he 
was termed the Grim Douglas; and 
by our writers Archibald the Grim.’ 

But if Godscroft has not much 
to tell us concerning Archibald the 
Grim, there are sufficient traditions 
and recollections of the Douglasses 
yet lingering about the old Castle of 
Thrieve to make a visit to its ruins 
one of — great interest. The 
wanderer, therefore, through that 
rarely visited yet beautiful district 
of Scotland, will do well to turn 
aside from the main road, and find 
his way—not without some difficulty 
—to the grey walls of the tower. 
They are indeed constantly within 
sight; but there is no direct road; 
and they are not only, as Froissart 
describes the Scottish camp at Otter- 
burne, ‘sagely fortified with the 
maresses round about,’ but the river 
itself has no bridge, and when at all 
swollen by rains presents rather a 
formidable obstacle. ‘There are, how- 
ever, many neighbouring farms, and 
the gudewife will readily leave her 
‘household skep’ to point out to the 
stranger the best and safest path,— 
at least we can answer for our own 
guide. ‘It was an auld torn-down 
bit,’ she said. ‘ The storms had made 
wild wark with it of late years. She 
herself minded when much more 
was standing. But she hoped the 
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auld wa’s wad bide a lang time yet ; 
for — = = a taste for anti- 
uity, forbye she had nae learning.’ 
' Following her directions, after 
crossing one or two ditches, and 
clambering over many more dry stane 
walls, we at last reached the bank 
of the river opposite to the castle. 
It was toward the close of an autumn 
day ; and far away to the south some 
heavy clouds were hanging about 
the skirts of Criffel, every now and 
then giving out a low muttering of 
thunder, and flinging a deep shadow 
over the rough sides of the moun- 
tain. But in front the sun was set- 
ting brightly behind the old walls,— 
streaming in through the shattered 
windows, and making the dark rifts 
and gulfs of ruin appear yet darker 
from the contrast. Flocks of rock- 
doves, which haunt the sea- caves 
all along the coast of Galloway, have 
also taken possession of the castle; 
and now came fluttering in to their 
nests on the ruined stairs and the 
bartizans of the tower. 

The surrounding country has a 
wild and remarkable character, half 
pastoral, half highland. The water of 
the Dee in this part of its course flows 
through a comparatively level dis- 
trict, separating the group of moun- 
tains, of which Criffel is the centre, 
from the wilder country, known as 
the Highlands of Galloway. Itis a 
true mountain stream, clear and 
rocky; and the view from the front 
of the castle, across the plain to the 
lofty hills in the extreme distance, is 
one of great and singular beauty. 
There are few hedges in this part of 
Galloway ; and the plain swee 
away toward the foot of the hills, 
showing broad tracts of corn-land, 
interspersed with patches of brush- 
wood and coppice; and along the 
banks of the river, long, green, half- 
reclaimed meadows, where the cattle 
were quietly feeding in the light of 
the evening sun. As we sat there 
under a clump of old ash-trees, pre- 

aring to cross the stream, and think- 
ing of the Black Douglas and of the 
Grim Earl Archibald, a whole fa- 
mily of weasels came out of the 
brushwood close beside us, and went 
down to drink at the water’s edge. 

Thrieve is a word of British ori- 
gin, signifying a house or home- 
stead ; and long before Earl Archi- 
bald built his tower, there had been 
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a fortalice of the old lords of Gallo- 
way on the same site,—always one 
of considerable strength. Many of 
the old Scottish castles have a stern 
and threatening appearance, even in 
ruin; and, like Thrieve, are un- 
clothed with the ivy and wild flowers 
generally so rapid in concealing the 
breaches of time. But none is more 
utterly bare and unclothed than this ; 
and none seems to represent its for- 
mer masters more faithfully—those 
grim old lords, who, as tradition 
asserts, 

Were never over glad for no winning, 

Nor yet over sad for no tining. 

Good Fortune and evil Chance 

They weighed both in one balance. 

The castle covers nearly the whole 
of the small island on which it 
stands. It consists of one enor- 
mous square tower, whose yet re- 
maining walls are seventy feet in 
height, and about eight in thickness. 
it is surrounded by a barbacan, hav- 
ing at each angle a circular tower, 
none of which are now standing; 
but so solid and massive was their 
masonry, that great part of the hol- 
low case of one is yet lying on the 
ground, sound and uninjured, hav- 
ing been snapped off about half way 
up, just as one would break a willow 
wand. As in most of the old Scottish 
towers, the door of Thrieve is placed 
about nine feet above the level of 
the ground, so that the interior of 
the castle is not reached without a 
scramble. There are no traces of any 
steps; and the access appears to have 
been always a temporary one,—such 
as could be readily withdrawn on 
the appearance of danger. Within, 
the shell of the castle is entirely 
open to the sky, whilst the walls are 
pierced with deep windows, all with 
stone seats in their embrasures, and 
many of them having evidently 
lighted apartments of considerable 
size. We remained long within the 
tower, endeavouring in vain to make 
out something of its former plan; 
whilst the sun sank lower and lower, 
and the only sounds were the rip- 
pling of the stream without, and the 
cooing of the rock-doves, high up on 
the broken turret stairs. The light 
stole in upon the stone seats of the 
windows, through which the Fair 
Maid of Galloway might have looked 
out upon the winding Dee, or Earl 
Archibald ‘'Tineman’—Shakspeare’s 
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earl—might have upon his 

assembling vassals, before he set 

forth to join Hotspur and Glen- 

dower, 

The eleventh of the month, at Shrews- 
bury. 

At last the sun completely set, 
and the place threatened to become 
somewhat too eerie; so, not carin 
to receive a visit from the Blac 
Douglas in person, we scrambled 
down from the door, and re-crossed 
the river. 

Looking back, however, upon the 
darkening walls, a yet remaining 
witness of the feudal power of the 
Douglasses stood out prominently 
against the sky. This was the Gal- 
lows Knob, or Hanging Stone of 
Thrieve; a large granite block, 
formed like a machicoule, and pro- 
jecting from the front wall of the 
castle immediately over the main 
gateway. ‘Tradition asserts that the 
Hanging Stone was never without 
its victim; and that, if a criminal 
was not ready in the dungeon, some 
unoffending vassal was hastily swung 
up over the door, lest the castle 
should want its principal ornament. 
It was here that Herries of Terre- 
gles was hung, in 1452, by William 
Douglas; who, it is said, kept a re- 
tinue of one thousand armed men in 
Thrieve. ‘Your little block-house 
of Terregles,’ he said to Herries, ‘ is 
but rarely decked with a dangling 
villain. But the Gallows Knob of 
Thrieve hath not been without a 
tassel these fifty years; and that it 
may not want one now, I have caused 
your henchman, who hath hung 
long enough, to be removed to make 
room for his master.’ There is still 
a place near the castle known as the 
Gallows Slot, or the Gallows Pit; 
and human bones in abundance were 
turned up there when a road was 
cut through it about fifty years 
since. 

It was from Thrieve Castle that 
Sir Patrick Gray was pursued by 
Douglas, after the murder of Mac- 
lellan, tutor of Bombie,—on whose 
account Sir Patrick had been sent 
from Edinburgh by James II. ‘It 
is ill talking,’ said the earl, ‘ between 
a full man and a fasting: we will 
first to dinner ; it will be time enough 
then to read the king's letter. But 
Douglas caused Maclellan to be at 
once beheaded im the castle yard ; 
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and when Sir Patrick declared his 
commission, ‘ Thy sister's son lieth 
yonder,’ said the earl; ‘he wants 
the head indeed, but you are wel- 
come to his body.’ Sir Patrick fear- 
ing, as he well might, ‘to beard the 
Douglas in his hall,’ rode quietly 
across the drawbridge; but when 
there, he reined up, and shaking his 
mailed glove, swore that he would 
requite the injury with the heart’s 
blood of the Douglasses. The earl 
gave orders for an instant pursuit, 
and the chase was continued almost 
to Edinburgh, Sir Patrick only 
escaping by the uncommon fleetness 
of his horse. 

The Castle of Thrieve was the last 
stronghold that was retained by the 
Douglasses during their long contest 
with James Ii. And it has been 
asserted—indeed the common tradi- 
tion of the country bears—that the 
famous ‘ Mons Meg’ was cast by the 
king during the siege of Thrieve, at 
a place called the Three Thorns of 
the Carlingwark, not far from Castle 
Douglas. The whole of the au- 


thority for this not very probable 
story may be found in Mr. Grant's 
recent Memorials of the Castle of 


Edinburgh, p. 274. 

After the forfeiture of the Douglas 
possessions, in 1455, Thrieve passed 
into the hands of the crown, and 
long afterwards was granted to the 
Maxwell family. Thus it is alluded 
to in Lord Maxwell's Good Night :— 


Adieu, Dumfries, my proper place, 
But and Carlaverock fair,— 
Adieu, my Castle o’ the Thrieve, 
Wi’ a’ my buildings there, 
Adieu, Lochmaben’s gate sae fair, 
And Langholm holm, where birks 
there be, — 
Adieu, my ladye and only joy, 
For, trust me, I may na stay wi’ thee. 


But it is the memory of the Black 
Douglasses that yet lives in the tra- 
ditions of the people, and more than 
one relic of this haughty race is still 
preserved. A massive gold ring, 
shown by the inscription to have 
once belonged to Margaret of Douglas, 
the Fair Maid of Galloway, was found 
some years since by some workmen 
who were clearing the castle. It is 
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said that during the — of Thrieve, 
whilst Margaret of Galloway was in 
the act of raising a cup of wine to her 
lips, a shot from Mons Meg carried 
away the cup, and the lady’s hand 
with it. And when the ring was 
discovered in the ruins, it was at 
once believed that it had been on 
her finger at the time. 

Another curious relic of Thrieve 
is in the possession of Mr. Train, of 
Castle Douglas—the friend of Sir 
Walter Scott—by whose kindness it 
was shown to us. It is a ‘ buistie,’ 
as it is called, of black oak; a low 
bed, closed in front with sliding 
panels, said to have belonged to the 
Douglas who was killed in the 
Castle of Stirling by James Il.—-the 
same Earl William who beheaded 
Maclellan of Bombie. The history 
of this singular relic has been traced 
for nearly four hundred years, and 
it is much to be wished that accurate 
drawings should be made from the 
very remarkable carvings with which 
its panels are decorated. These are 
rudely-executed figures, representing 
horse and foot soldiers in various 
attitudes—billmen and bowmen with 
sheaves of arrows in their belts,— 
sword and morris dancers, drummers 
and fifers, and, in the midst, a bag- 
piper vigorously sounding a ga- 
thering. 

Mr. Train possesses many other 
interesting remains connected with 
this part of Scotland; and the mu- 
seum at Abbotsford was greatly en- 
riched by him. The ‘jougs’ of 
Thrieve—an iron collar fastened to 
a chain, by which criminals were 
formerly confined at the door of the 
lord's castle —are now attached to 
the great gates of Abbotsford. The 
wooden mallet used by Old Mor- 
tality whilst repairing the tombs of 
the Covenanters among the hills 
of Galloway, is still in Mr. Train’s 

ossession ; as is the pistol of Yaw- 
om the original of Dirk Hatteraik. 
Many Galloway traditions, and some 
interesting notices of Thrieve, to 
which we have been much indebted, 
were contributed by Mr. Train toa 
History of Galloway published at 
Kirkeudbright in 1841. 





FAVOURITE TREES. 


‘ guard our sylvan loves!’ the village youths and maidens 
said, 

Encircling round a fallen tree whose doom the woodman’s axe had sped : 

‘ Thrice hallow’'d is the yew,’ cried one, ‘ which shadoweth the old church-door; 

Our brother he is laid beneath, and there the green grass waveth o’er : 

At twilight hour our mother glides where sleeps the unforgotten dead, 

Beside bis grave to breathe a prayer, and mournful tears unseen to shed !' 


‘ Kind fays protect the silver birch, that grows within the lonely dell, 
Where steep and stray a pathway winds adown unto the sparkling well ; 
For when with pitchers poised we climb, sure pleasant faces seem to smile, 
"Mid glancing leaves by soft winds stirr’d, the toilsome labour to beguile ; 
And ancients tell that elfin folk, by glow-worm’s mystic lamp of light, 
Count idlers’ steps, nor send them luck, nor waft the happy dreams o’ night.’ 


‘ Yet three times three for hearts of oak!’ out cried a gallant sailor-boy ; 
* Our island's wooden planks I love—I love a sailor's life of joy! 

O’er ocean wastes they bear me safe to wander in far orient lands, 
Where stretch the mighty forests’ arms to rivers rich with golden sands. 
I'll build a barque of good tough oak! I'll reign a roving chieftain free, 
* Mid green savannahs, prairie wilds—then, 0! the noble oak for me!’ 


‘ Where gently glides a classic stream, and stately swans float slowly by,— 
Where lotos-lilies white repose amid th’ emerald greenerie,-— 

Mark, drooping o’er the lucid water, gracefully the willow-tree, 

As round its lichen’d stems creep ever little wavelets lazily. 

It from the river margin spreadeth arbours o’er the sunny deep, 

Where rest from toil the wearied boatmen, who within their shallops sleep.’ 


Then spake a maid with serious mien, her voice as music sad and sweet,— 

‘In haunted bowers the aspens thrive—those favour'd trees which angels greet ; 

For when above shine moon and stars— when hush’d the zephyr’s sportive 
sigh, 

And when prevails a peace profound, as of some solemn mystery— 

The shivering aspen clearly tells (O list the vision fancy weaves) 

Of many a wand'ring spirit’s home among the trembling conscious leaves.’ 


‘ The almond tree for trusting hearts,’ a timid whisp’ring voice replied— 
‘On leafless boughs those blossoms show an emblem by true faith descried ; 
No verdure, harbinger of spring, heralds forth the peerless bloom, 

Which, like the joy in clouded scenes, shows brighter far amid the gloom ; 
The martyr’d saints shed sweets around, in shorn and darkest wintry hours, 
And we a lesson blest may learn, from contemplating almond flowers.’ 


C. A. M. W. 
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T nine o'clock one night in the 

month of August last, I took my 
seat in the coupé of the diligence at 
Montpellier, and left it, I hope and 
trust, for ever. I had been there 
during several days, so unwell as to be 
peculiarly sensitive to all the very 
disagreeable things with which the 
place abounds. ‘The heat had been 
intolerable; the fine white dust, 
floating almost in the air, penetrated 
each hole, corner, opening, and 
crevice, and lay thick on every table 
and chair at the Hotel Nevet; it 
was blinding, choking, and parch- 
ing, beyond that of any other dust I 
ever had the misfortune to see, feel, 
or taste; and it had been quite im- 
possible to keep down the swarms of 
‘ chamber insects’ that became grand- 
fathers and grandmothers faster than 
the powers of broom, dustpan, and 
décrotteur could sweep away, stamp 
into non-existence, or drown. Fleas, 
and other animals of kindred tastes 
and like habitations, were, at Mont- 
pellier, the largest, strongest, most 
active, and greediest, that ever fed 
on tough man or tender woman. 
Musquitos, brought in from the 
neighbouring étangs of the Mediter- 
ranean, had stings keen enough to 
penetrate a horse-shoe. How Mont- 
pellier could have ever been men- 
tioned by any one who had dwelt 
there without execration, expressed 
or understood, surpasses belief; and 
yet its name used to be in the mouths 
and writings of eminent physicians, 
both English and French, as indica- 
tive of salubrity, and purity, and 
mildness,—as the beautiful position 
where the soft breeze of the blue sea 
might fan the hectic cheek and cool 
the burning brow of consumption’s 
victim, and almost arrest the up- 
lifted javelin of death itself. Mont- 
pellier has almost become typical of 
mildness of climate, and yet nothing 
can be more trying to weak lungs than 
its atmosphere filled with particles 
of powdered chalk, or to the fevered 
patient than its blazing sunshine 
glaring from the white houses and 
white ground, unshaded by trees, 
unrelieved by vegetation. While 
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; 
there I had on two occasions drag- 
ged myself up to the much-vaunted 
Peyrou, an elevated terrace sur- 
rounded by a low parapet wall and 
balustrades, after the fashion of Ver- 
sailies, furnished with stone benches 
and some trees, with gravel walks, 
an equestrian statue of Louis XIV., 
a temple, and a pond about half the 
size of one of these in Trafalgar 
Square. I was requested to admire 
the aqueduct which conveys wa- 
ter to the town, the work of the 
famous engineer, Paul Riquet, and I 
did so as much as I could. I was 
desired to watch the setting of the 
sun, to observe the lofty Canigou, 
far away at the eastern extremity of 
the Pyrenees, to wonder at the visi- 
ble bold crag of the Pic de St. 
Loup in the Cevennes, and to satisfy 
my vision with the invisible Alps. 
The Canigou I certainly saw, or 
some little, blue, cloudy protuberance 
above the horizon, that passed for it ; 
the crag of St. Loup I saw too— 
that is to say, the only unpicturesque 
part of it; but as to the Alps, I 
might as well have sought for the 
Andes. 

I was bound for the Pyrenees. 
My first intention had been to pro- 
ceed as far along the coast to the 
westward as Perpignan, then bending 
to my right up the valley of the 
Tech by Arles les Bains, or up the 
valley of the Tet by Prades, attain 
the summit of the Canigou from 
either of these places; afterwards 
make my way to Mont Louis on the 
frontier, and from Mont Louis endea- 
vour to reach Ax upon the upper 
waters of the Arriége, by a moun- 
tain path said to be practicable, by 
the village of Angles. But one little 
petty difficulty turned me aside, not- 
withstanding all my well-conceived 
plans—all the places in the diligence 
to Perpignan were taken—taken by 
soldiers. Weak from my late in- 
disposition, I had not courage to 
attempt to procure a seat among 
them by bribing the conductor, nor 
had I the inclination or the time to 
wait at Montpellier another day. 
So I gave up my intention of 
M 
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visiting the Canigou, and I shall 
ever regret it. 

IIe who has stood on the sum- 
mits of lofty mountains can alone 
sympathize with the traveller that 
yields such a treasure. Those who 
have always lived in level countries 
do not understand this; they know 
not the glorious anticipation of the 
climber when, all his preparations 
made, he begins the ascent of some 
mighty elevation ; they can scarcely 
comprehend how, as rising higher 
and higher among the clouds, over- 
coming difficulties, yet seeing still 
greater difficulties to be overcome, he 
exults in the possession of his strength 
of limb and firmness of nerve bear- 
ing him upwards to regions where 
meaner mortals dare not tread. 
They have no adequate idea of the 
excitement that supplies strength 
when muscular powers begin to fail; 
of the still-increasing cheery deter- 
mination to go on, in spite of all 
obstacles in the path; of the con- 
sciousness of real manhood, that for- 
bids him to retire until the design 
shall have been achieved ; more than 
all, they utterly fail in forming any 
reasonable notion of the intense de- 
light experienced by one, who, hay- 
ing gained the utmost pinnacle, sur- 
veys Nature in all her grandeur, 
beholds the mighty works of the 
Creator as they came fresh from His 
hand, and feels himself the merest 
atom of creation, yet imbued with 
a spirit that is permitted to drink 
abundantly of the glorious blessings 
bestowed by His merciful providence. 

The Tableau Orographique de la 
Chaine des Pyrénées, by Emilien 
Frossard, gives the height of the 
Canigon at 2785 métres, or 9136 
English feet; and from its abruptly 
terminating the range close to the 
Mediterranean Sea must show forth 
grandly. Ido deplore my loss in not 
seeing the Canigou. 

The alternative I adopted was to 
keep the line of road parallel to the 
coast by Béziers, as far as Narbonne, 
there turning inland pursue the road 
towards Toulouse to Carcassonne, 
from whence I counted upon finding 
some sort of public conveyance by 
Limoux to Foix or Ussat les Bains, 
in the valley of the Arriége. 

Of the country between Montpel- 
lier and Béziers I know little. I 
slept with a quiet young priest be- 
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side me for the first few stages, and 
I dare say I should have slept equally 
well through the rest but for the 
snoring of a soldier, who replaced 
the priest at Méze. At Béziers the 
diligence stopped half an hour soon 
after daybreak, and I got a bowl 
of hot coffee and milkk—excellent it 
was—for ten sous. Then I went to 
the terrace in front of the cathedral, 
and had sufficient time to see and 
enjoy a magnificent view, extending 
over the river Orbe and the Canal 
du Midi, that find their ways in dif- 
ferent directions among the gardens, 
orchards, and vineyards, olives and 
mulberry-trees, spotting the plain 
below. Of the town itself I cannot 
say much. ‘Murray’ observes that 
it is confined, gloomy, and filthy, but 
that some improvements have lately 
been made, including a new bridge. I 
should not have called it confined ; on 
the contrary, it seemed to be just the 
reverse,—at least it was in course of 
becoming so, judging from the num- 
ber of houses that were being pulled 
down: nor did it appear to me to be 
gloomy, though, at the same time, I 
must confess I saw it in the fresh- 
ness of an autumnal morning, lighted 
by a glorious sunrise. The town, 
however, shows to most advantage 
when seen from a little distance on 
the Narbonne road, after it descends 
into the plain, from the high ground, 
upon the side of which Béziers is 
built. Then the cathedral, crown- 
ing the hill, stands boldly out against 
the sky; the terraces surrounding it 
have the appearance of fortifications, 
and its battlemented walls resemble 
the towers of an ancient stronghold. 

Having exchanged our soldier, 
whose whole stock of linen consisted 
of one large pocket-handkerchief— 
he was shirtless and stockingless—for 
a well-dressed, handsome gentleman, 
whom, from his conversation, I 
guessed to be an avocat, we pro- 
ceeded on our road among vines, 
olives, and mulberries, to Narbonne. 
Narbonne supplied us with a reason- 
ably good breakfast, and that is all I 
know of Narbonne. 

‘I observe, said my neighbour, 
who succeeded to the shirtless soldier 
in the coupé—‘I observe you never 
say Monsieuwr—you never make use 
of the word, except when you prefix 
it to a name.’ 

‘No,’ Lanswered, ‘ without it being 
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exactly vulgar to say, ‘ Sir,’ the use 
of it with us marks the _— as 
one who is not habitually accus- 
tomed to good society.’ 

‘And yet,’ he ~ § ‘it is a simple 
and not unpleasing politeness. Child- 
ren are carefully taught not to omit 
it. A parent hearing his child ad- 
dressing a grown-up person without 
* Monsieur’ or Madame,’ cries out— 
‘Eh! what! to whom are you 
speaking ?—to a cat or a dog ?”’ 

‘Such is not our habit now,’ I re- 
plied ; ‘ though a hundred years ago 
it wasso. In the present day no one 
says ‘Madam,’ or ‘ Ma’am,’ except 
to the Queen; nor ‘Sir,’ except to a 
prince of the blood. The term ‘My 
Lord,’ is almost exploded; ‘ My 
Lady,’ is quite gone out of fashion, 
except in the mouths of servants.’ 

‘And you don’t say ‘Sir,’ to a 
shopkeeper ?” 

‘Oh no!—he says, ‘Sir,’ to his 
customer.’ 

‘You are a singular people,’ re- 
marked the avocat. ‘ So free in your 
institutions—so aristocratic in your 
habits ; you profess to uphold free- 
dom and to put down slavery 
throughout the world, and y<t you 
systematically meet the politeness of 
your inferiors with rudeness.’ 

* No, I think not,’ I replied.- ‘The 
mere word is of little or no conse- 
~~ provided the manner be good. 

gentleman's demeanour towards a 
shop-keeper cannot offend him, 
though the ‘ Monsieur’ is not in- 
terposed between every two sen- 
tences ; because a gentleman's demea- 
nour arises from the respect he has 
for himself, without much reference 
to any other person.’ 

* But, doubtless,’ said my new ac- 
quaintance, ‘ you would be offended 
if any one in a_ grade inferior 
to your own were to omit that 
civility towards you—the very civil- 
ity which you would think vulgar 
to return. These are some of your 
customs which possibly we may not 
understand, and, not understanding 
them, perhaps, we regard you as es- 
sentially aristocratic, proud, haughty, 
and domineering—not individually, 
but as a nation—ready to maintain 
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your own rights, but not those of 
others should they clash with your 
interests or your prejudices.’ 

‘And yet,’ I said, ‘I perceive a 
marked Steen in this very re- 
spect in France. Five-and-twenty 
years ago, when I first came to your 
country and lived among you, the 
punctilious ceremonies that then were 
invariably interchanged between ac- 
quaintances, if they met ten times 
in a day, I no longer see. At that 
time the hat was lowered, the bow 
was made, way was given between 
the parties whether they were of 
gentle blood or of the baser sort ; 
no man entered or left a common 
café without uncovering his head to 
the dame at the bar ; politeness was 
a principle; forty years before that 
again, it was an extravagance. Now, 
such extreme politeness is discon- 
tinued; the baker no longer pulls 
off his casquette to the butcher ; the 
exquisite does not make a low bow to 
the décrotteur ; and most men I see 
coming into the cafés, take no more 
notice of the bar-woman than they 
do of the chandelier: but, on the 
other hand, I find no want of real 
civility ; the persons I accost in the 
street—and 1 am always stopping 
some one or another to ask questions 
—evince actually an interest in my 
proceedings, and set me on my way 
rejoicing. In Paris, a man in a blouse 
showed me the extent of ‘ Cavaignac’s 
village ; * pointed out the new palace 
for the Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
and answered all my questions with 
as much intelligence as goodwill, 
though he kept his cap well over his 
brown curling locks all the time he 
did so. In Avignon, a private soldier 
mounted a flight of steps with me 
to point out a view, without a flourish 
ofany kind. In Montpellier, a young 
gentleman went a quarter of a mile 
out of his way to show me the house 
I was secking, and yet omitted to 
make half-a-dozen reverences when 
I thanked him for his civility. You 
are, in truth, but following in our 
footste ps; the tinsel and tricks of mere 
politeness you are gradually throwing 
aside, as we have done, but your 
kindly, social feelings are not dimini- 


* This is the name usually given to the streets of one-storied barracks erected 
by the orders of General Cavaignac, in front of the Hotel des Invalides. These 
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shed, nor your aristocratical long- 
ings either. 

Here I was out of breath. The 
avocat took up my ‘ Murray.’ I fell 
asleep; but after I awoke I remem- 
bered what he had said about ‘ Mon- 
sieur ;’ and if any of my readers go 
to France, I would recommend them 
to remember it too. 

Leaving the line of road parallel 
to the coast, we turned inland to- 
wards Toulouse, and abeut three 
o'clock in the afternoon came in 
sight of the lofty towers and battle- 
ments inclosing the old town of 
Carcassonne. We soon descended 
the hill into the new town, where I 
bade farewell to my acquaintance the 
avocat, who continued his journey ; 
and housing myself in the Hotel 
Bonnet, looked complacently forward 
to a quiet stroll through the town in 
the evening, and a glorious sleep 
afterwards, as an indemnification for 
the repose due to me by nature on 
account of the previous night's wake- 
fulness in the diligence. 

A very nice, tidy, clean, agreeable 
place, is the new town of Carcas- 
sonne. Few have pleased me more. 
It is quite distinct from the old town, 
—indeed it is above a quarter of a 
mile from it. The streets of new 
Carcassonne are built at right angles 
to each other, and traverse the 
town from side to side, permitting 
any wind that may blow to ventilate 
it thoroughly. A stream of clear 
running water ripples rapidly along 
the centre, or on both sides of every 
street, carrying off all surface im- 
purities, and producing in one’s mind 
an idea of coolness as well as clean- 
liness. The streets are narrow, which 
is usually the case in towns where, 
for several months in the year, 
shade is important to comfort. The 
boulevarts surrounding the town 
are well planted. They occupy 
the site of former fortifications, 
though in some places the old bastions 
still remain in good preservation; 
but for the most part the walls of 
the town, no longer required for 
warlike operations, have been razéed 
into terraces, and converted into gar- 
dens to the modern houses overlook- 
ing the boulevarts; and very pleasing 
it is ona fine Sunday evening to see 
the families sitting out of doors under 
the fig-trees, or sauntering along the 
vine-covered walks, while the public 
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promenade of the boulevart iscrowded 
with well-dressed, well-behaved peo- 
ple, all enjoying those most delicious 
moments when the scorching sou- 
thern sun sinks into the horizon, and 
the light, pure, cooling air of even- 
ing, gently agitating but not rustling 
the foliage, dispels the languor pro- 
duced by the midday heat, and im- 
parts fresh vigour to the frame. 
The old town is totally different. 
It stands on a height, and is a grim- 
looking piece of antiquated fortifi- 
cation, making a pretty subject for a 
picture as a whole, or piecemeal for 
a series of sketches. It is very in- 
teresting to those who, like myself, 
derive much pleasure from the in- 
spection of an old fortress—which I 
infinitely prefer to an old church,— 
especially should there be some story 
of battle, murder or sudden death, 
assault or battery, attached to its 
history ; but to merchants or law- 
yers, and to ladies, old or young, I 
would say, Trouble not yourselves 
with exploring Carcassonne the old, 
because it is confined, and dirty, and 
desolate, and the smells are abomi- 
nable, and the houses are tumbling 
down, and the persons who live in 
them are very poor, and it is nothing 
to you whether the ramparts and 
circular bastions are in one line or 
two, and you do not know the dif- 
ference between a rampart and a 
parapet, a curtain or a bastion, a 
ditch or a faussebraie. But should 
any old soldier go that way, don’t let 
him heedlessly pass the place. It 
will well repay a visit. Look at the 
inner line, a portion of which is said 
to have been the work of the Visi- 
goths, and the rest, including the 
castle, to be of the eleventh or twelfth 
century. To the ‘historian these old 
walls are full of the deepest interest 
in connexion with the unfortunate 
Albigenses, against whom were di- 
rected the fulminations of the stern, 
uncompromising Innocent IIT. 

After my scramble, I found at the 
Hotel Bonnet a nice table d’hote, 
civil attendants, tolerably good apart- 
ments, and all at a very moderate 
cost. 

My next point being Ussat, near 
Tarraseon, in the valley of the 
Arriége, my route lay by Limoux 
and Chalabre. As I have already 
said, I originally purposed entering 
the great mountainous range at its 
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eastern extremity, but having failed 
to accomplish my intention, I was 
forced, in my theatre of operations, 
to raise the curtain with the second 
instead of the first act of the drama. 
At eleven o'clock at night, then, I 
_— Carcassonne in the coupé of 
the diligence. Morning broke on 
us as we slowly toiled up a ridge of 
hill between Limoux and Chalabre, 
having passed the former place in 
the dark. The road was steep, but 
excellent, as are all the roads in this 
part of France. I jumped out of the 
diligence to stretch my limbs. Down 
in the valley behind us, from whence 
we had been creeping upwards for 
an hour and a half, the white line of 
our journey was just perceptible 
amidst the gloom and mist still hang- 
ing over the low grounds. Above us 
appeared the height we were yet to 
surmount before our horses could 
increase their speed beyond a very 
moderate walk. Far away, rising 
crag above crag, one summit over- 
topping another, was the mountain 
barrier between France and Spain, 
lighted up by the horizontal beams 
of an unclouded sun. Here, then, 
the glorious Pyrenees, which I had 
so long dreamt of, were actually dis- 
played before me; but though stand- 
ing forth in much beauty, these were 
only minor features of the great 
whole — nameless hills, the under 
spurs of the grand chain—and as I 
did not look for snowy peaks and 
sunny lakes, glittering streams and 
gloomy forests, frowning rocks and 
smiling glens, in the first glimpse 
which I obtained, I was not dis- 
appointed. 

alf-an-hour’s crawling completed 
our ascent. Five minutes’ breathing- 
time was given to our weary cattle ; 
then the méchanique was clapped on 
and screwed tight up; the horses 
were once more set in motion, and 
down towards the bottom of another 
valley we clattered at a famous rate, 
by a road ably traced along the hill- 
side. It was no mean engineer who 
laid out that track. ‘Twisting, turn- 
ing short, now heading north, some- 
times south, occasionally east, though 
generally west, crossing deep ravines 
by means of boldly projected and 
well-executed stone bridges, skirting 
startling precipices, and yet descend- 
ing steadily, though rapidly, at an 
equal decline of about one foot in 
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thirteen or fourteen, we approached 
the bottom, and caught sight of the 
pretty spire and church of Chalabre., 
Soon afterwards, at a turn in the 
road, we had a bird’s-eye view of its 
house-tops, and I counted on having 
before me, in a few moments more, 
a bowl of café au ZJait, hot, clean, 
simple, and refreshing. We dashed 
into this charmingly situated and 
really picturesque little town with 
the usual noise ;—and a nastier little 
town I have seldom dashed into. 
We changed horses. I saw a priest 
talking to a woman, as usual. We 
got no coffee. We dashed out of 
Chalabre over the white stone bridge, 
and I felt rather satisfied that I 
carried nothing belonging to it with 
me in any shape or form. 

‘Murray’ says, ‘ Chalabre, Inn. H. 
d’Espagne—not good.’ It must be 
abominable ! 

From thence to St. Paul, where 
the road from Carcassonne meets the 
main line from ‘Toulouse into the 
valley of the Arriége, the scenery is 
rather pretty than otherwise; the 
road is generally level, green pas- 
tures have succeeded to vineyards, 
olive-trees have disappeared, exten- 
sive patches of oak are seen on the 
hill sides; but there is nothing espe- 
cially to interest the traveller, and 
he will most probably rejoice, as I 
did, when arriving at St. Paul, and 
turning to the north, he deseries 
the ancient castle of Foix, on its 
lofty rock dominant over the entire 

lain. 

The wants of the creature, how- 
ever, must be satisfied before the 
intellect can properly grapple with 
the most brilliant facts; the romance 
of history must wait upon the reality 
of a breakfast. It may be one of 
the distinctive signs of genius to draw 
nourishment from, and seek combi- 
nation with, the most heterogeneous 
elements and the most opposite qua- 
lities, but I have always found per- 
sons, not geniuses, better satisfied 
with natural combinations — bread 
and butter, cutlets and potatoes; the 
lovers of fine scenery admire not 
the loveliest garbs in which Nature 
may be arrayed if they are fainting 
by the way: even so I lacked enthu- 
siasm while confined in the coupé of 
the diligence—hungry, thirsty,dusty, 
hot, and tired. In these circum- 
stances I instinctively turned to 
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* Murray,’ and to my real delight 
found at Route 97, page 346, ‘ Foix. 
Inns, Rocher de Foix—H. la Coste, 
good.’ I asked the conductor where 
we were to stop. ‘At the Hotel la 
Coste, was his answer. ‘Capital,’ 
thought I. ‘Now for something 
comfortable, and clean, and sweet— 
a grand ablution—get rid of all this 
dust, which has been choking me 
and powdering me all over for the 
last sixteen hours—lots of towels, 
and fountains of water—I have 
brought plenty of soap with me from 
London—nothing like a grand splash 
after the diligence — breakfast will 
set all to rights—a simple breakfast 
—half-a-dozen trout, as many cutlets, 
an omelette, and a cup of coffee—I 
like to be moderate—then away to 
the castle, the town, the river, the 
ayy crag which cuts yonder val- 
ey in two, and from whence there 
must be a glorious view. Murray 
is always right—how the deuce does 
he get such accurate information ?— 
Inever found him wrong in his Swit- 
zerland-—‘ H. la Coste, good’— I am 
in luck !’ 

While indulging in these very 
vulgar anticipations the diligence 
stopped opposite a long, straggling 
house, facing the river, and not far 
from the bridge. On the front, in 
black letters four feet long, was set 
forth, ‘ Hotel la Coste.’ The dili- 
gence discharged its living cargo. 
A ladder was placed alongside, and 
up to the roof climbed a very pretty 
young woman, apparently twenty 
years of age, with short dark petti- 
coats, bare legs and feet. A red, 
white, and yellow, cotton handker- 
chief bound round her small head, 
set off her smooth forehead and her 
jet black hair, and a gold cross at 
the end of a strip of black velvet 
nestled where her throat began to be 
concealed in her bodice. Nine lazy 
young fellows lounged about, but 
they never offered their services 
—probably they would have been 
rejected by the agile, bare-legged 
damsel, who with extraordinar 
strength carried down every trunk 
to the ground. How she accom- 
plished the task, which demanded 

t muscular power, one could 
ardly comprehend though one saw 
it; and how she was permitted to 
proceed with it, when so many idle 
men stood by, was, to an English- 
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man’s mind, a still greater enigma 
—until she demanded a few sous for 
her labour. It was a privilege—a 
monopoly —she was the employée, 
and lived by it. 

My portmanteau being brought 
fairly into view by the pretty and 
muscular porter, 1 turned into the 
inn. The first view was not pre- 
possessing. On one side I saw stables, 
on the other a heavy wooden staircase 
thickly coated with mud. Halfway 
up the latter was a large doorway, 
which, by unmistakeable smells, 
led to the kitchen. It not only 
emitted a heavy flavour of fried fat 
and garlic, but also a lumbering, 
dark-eyed, darkly-skinned, darkly- 
dressed woman—our hostess la Coste 
—who promised to all the newly- 
arrived guests everything they could 
possibly desire, and called a little, 
little, very little waiter, to provide it. 
I never saw a smaller, smarter man 
out of a show. He really was not 
so tall nor so stout as Louis Blanc, 
but he had all that statesman’s ac- 
tivity. Flourishing his napkin, bow- 
ing and trotting before us, he led the 
way up the remainder of the stair to 
the salle-d-manger. Opening into 
the salle-d-manger was the bedroom 
where I was to realize the happiness 
I had by anticipation tasted. The 
window-shutters were thrown wide 
open to give me light. A couple of 
lumbering bedsteads, canopied with 
scarlet cotton hangings and cobwebs 
thick and heavy—a broken table—a 
looking-glass, cracked across—walls 
once covered with a dark paper of a 
hideous pattern, now hanging in 
festoons—an uneven floor of dark 
pine, never, never washed-—were, one 
after another, duly displayed. ‘This 
was the best bedroom! O Murray! 
Barring the inn at Macroom, in 
the county of Cork, I never en- 
tered one so abominably filthy. I 
looked first at one bed, then at 
the other. ‘Fleas — fleas — fleas!’ 
I exclaimed. The diminutive waiter 
brought me about half a pint of 
lukewarm water in a_ battered 
metal vessel, and a pint of cold 
water in a noseless jug. With this 
limited supply I commenced opera- 
tions, having strictly enjoined the 
little man to renew it. He was no 
river deity, however. The knave 
paid no heed to my injunctions nor 
to his promises. When I had ex- 
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hausted the water he had brought 
and he returned not, I laid hold 
of a bell-rope, and tugged away. 
The wire rustled against the paper 
of the room, but produced no other 
sound, as it was broken from the 
crank in the corner. I hallooed for 
the garcon. The door opened, and 
the black head of the fat hostess 
appeared. Not being in any ordi- 
nary costume, I was obliged to re- 
quest her to vanish, which she did 
accordingly, leaving me to my own 
resources; 80, contenting myself for 
the present in tacitly finding fault 
with Murray for having committed 
such a mistake as to call the Hotel la 
Coste anything but execrable, and de- 
termining not to pass the night in that 
chamber, I made myself as clean as 
I could, and went to taste of the 
breakfast I had ordered. 

It was very bad indeed, and every- 
thing on the table was dirty. Still, 
if there had been as much and as 
well-polished plate as is now owing 
for at the Elysée; if the napkins 
and table-cloth had been fine and 

ure as new linen from a Belfast 
oom; if the cutlets had been the 
juicy and well-dressed slicings from 
real Southdown mutton, instead of 
the tough, leathery, under - done 
bone and gristle of some miserable 
mountain goat; if the coffee had 
been Mocha and the wine Falernian, 
the hop-o’-my-thumb waiter could 
not have assumed more dignity, nor 
been apparently better pleased with 
his own performance. It occurred 
to me that Murray’s authority must 
have alluded to the garcon, and not 
to the hotel, when he recommended 
it to the readers of that valuable 
book. 

Foix is worthy of a visit, not only 
on account of its historical recollec- 
tions, but of its castle on the rock, 
its rapid braWling river, and the sur- 
rounding scenery. 

Certainly the site of the castle was 
happily chosen for the stronghold of 
any chieftain who had a talent for 
war and a liking for his neighbour's 
goods, as it stands close to the Arriége 
—here a deep, broad, and rapid 
stream—at its junction with the 
Larget, in a sort of basin formed by 
the meeting of the three main valleys 
through which now run the roads to 
Bagneres, Terrascon, and Pamiers. 
The fortress—known by the appro- 
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priate name of Les Tours, from its 
three prominent towers—is perched 
upon a lofty isolated rock, command- 
ing a view of the entrance of one and 
a considerable portion of the other 
two valleys. The sides of the rock 
are nearly perpendicular, and it is so 
far distant from any of the hills bor- 
dering the basin as to be entirely out 
of bowshot-reach of their summits. 
The walls spring from the verge of 
the precipice, and rise to a consider- 
able height, the tallest tower being 
about one hundred and forty feet 
above the river. The castle is at- 
tained by a narrow, steep path, 
winding along the face of the rock, 
commanded throughout from the 
battlements. It is, even at the 
present day, when gunpowder and 
round-shot level mounds and stone 
walls, so that engineers sink their 
defences in the earth rather than 
exhibit them to artillery, no de- 
spicable military position; but in 
former times of barbarous warfare it 
was impregnable. No wonder that 
it resisted and hurled back many a 
fierce assault, while its lords bid 
proud defiance to kings and their 
armies. 

The most famous of the three 
towers is that which was built by 
Gaston Phebus, renowned in the 
fourteenth century for a great deal 
that was grand, noble, and chival- 
ric, dashed however with no small 
portion of blood-thirstiness. Frois- 
sart has painted this gentleman as an 
accomplished, affable, brave, and 
magnificent prince. He was re- 
markably handsome and fond of 
hunting, hence he wascalled Phebus, 
and, naturally enough, took the sun 
for a device on his helm, shield, and 
banner. This had a smack of hea- 
thenism in it—Alexander the Great 
only followed out the same idea 
when he repudiated his father Philip, 
scandalized his mother’s fair fame by 
attributing his paternity to Jupiter, 
and had himself painted and sculp- 
tured with a huge pair of ram’s 
horns behind his ears. Nevertheless 
he—Pheebus the Second, not Alex- 
ander the Great—was a reasonably 
good Christian, because he served 
against the infidels. Notwithstand- 
ing his atfability, he became discon- 
tented with his wife on account of a 
dispute touching her dower, and 
parted from her after she had given 
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birth to a son, his only child. What 
led to the death of this youth, the 
last of b's princely race, illustrates 
the proceedings of those times. The 
paying a visit to his mother, 
ad retired to the court of her 
brother, Charles the Bad, received 
from that king what was pretended 
to be only a bag of love-powder, 
which Charles told him to conceal, 
at the same time informing his 
nephew that the sprinkling of a 
small portion of it upon any food his 
father might eat would have the 
effect of reconciling him to his 
mother. As might have been sup- 
posed, the powder was a powerful 
poison. The fact coming to old 
Pheebus’s knowledge, he directedthe 
lad to be arrested and thrown into 
rison, where he died, the father 
aving hastened his death by acci- 
dentally striking the point of his 
knife into his son’s throat as he 
pushed aside the tapestry which 
covered the entrance to his dungeon, 
whither he went to remonstrate with 
him. This is the mildest version ; 
but, according to other chronicles, 
there was no accident in the matter, 
except that of the old hero being in 
a furious rage and stabbing his son 
with the intent, if not to murder, to 
do him grievous bodily harm, for 
which he deserved the rack and 
the gibbet. To be sure the time is 
not long passed when, even in Eng- 
land, a fast man across a country 
was allowed to be somewhat brutal 
without incurring very much cen- 
sure ; and provided he rode well to his 
hounds, he might swear at the field 
and maim a peasant, yet be still held 
up to view as a good fellow. Gaston 
Pheebus was the pink of Nimrods, 
and when he could spare time from 
fighting, spent it in the chace, keep- 
ing no fewer than sixteen hundred 
dogs! He also composed a book on 
what constituted the object of his 
affection, entitled, Phébus des deduitz 
de la Chasse des Bestes sauvaiges et 
des Oyseaulx de proye. 

This rosebud of the time of our 
Edward III, maintained great state 
at his feudal castle of Foix, enter- 
tained lordly men and high-born 
dames, gentle knights and courtly 
demoiselles, gay and gallant trouba- 
dours, in his Gothic towers, little 
thinking that in due time the strong- 
hold of his power and abode of regal 
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pomp should be converted into a 
foul prison, which it is at present. 
Be that as it may, the rogues and 
ragamuffins who are confined in its 
banquetting-halls now are probably 
not nearly so bad men as the fellows 
and followers of the atrocious Phebus; 
and, fortunately for the inhabitants 
of every town, village, and hamlet, 
within a week’s ride, the present oc- 
cupants cannot stir out at the sound 
of ‘boot and saddle.’ Happy are 
the people whose worst criminals are 
prevented from aspiring to the com- 
mission of crime beyond that of 
petty larceny ! , 

The town of Foix has been built 
so as to be protected by the castle; 
consequently its streets and houses 
are crowded together as close as 
possible to its base. The building 
which serves as Palais de Justice has 
been praised, but I did not discover 
any merit in its architecture or ge- 
neral appearance. In fact there is 
nothing in the town to attract at- 
tention or to delay the traveller ; but 
very different is the country in ‘its 
neighbourhood. The views from 
the hills and from the valleys are 
really beautiful, and the painter or 
the poet, the lover of the picturesque 
or the every-day commonplace tour- 
ist, cannot take a wrong direction 
wae he goes out of the town. 

he finest picture, perhaps, might 
be made from the summit of the 
rocky, precipitous height north of 

~Foix, jutting into the valley so as to 
split it almost intwo. A stony path 
leads from the small bridge across 
the Larget through a miserable sub- 
urb, and then winds upwards ae 
terraced gardens and vineyards til 
it ascends to ledges of rock where no 
soil exists. At first its course is 
directly away from the town; but 
afterwards it curves round, by a dip 
in the hill, and emérges upon a 
point about five hundred feet above 
the valley. Having attained this 
point, you are well repaid for your 
scramble if you reach it, as I did, 
when the sun, unclouded, within 
fifteen degrees of the horizon, was 
gradually diminishing its glare, 
lengthening the shadows without de- 
stroying the minute details of light 
and shade, mellowing the tints with- 
out confusing the outlines, and cast- 
ing over the hill-tops the first roseate 
hue that precedes the deep blush of 
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sunset. In front is the broad flat 
valley through which the Arriége 
descends —a fine brawling river, 
having worked for itself a bed many 
feet below the ordinary level of the 
valley, which, rich in fields of maize, 
corn, and buck-wheat, is bounded on 
either side by lines of hills rising 
more or less abruptly from the plain. 
Far away in the distance are the 
jagged outlines of the frontier moun- 
tains in the neigbourhood of Ax. 
To the right is the road to La 
Bastide and St. Girons, losing itself 
among the hills in that direction. 
At your feet springs up the castle of 
Foix, upon whose battlements you 
can plainly see the sentry pacing up 
and down, while his comrades on 
guard are lounging listless over the 
walls, or smoking their pipes on the 
bench in front of the guard-room. 
Of the town you only get a bird’s- 
eye view, and as you see nothing 
beyond a confused jumble of tiled 
roofs, it does not injuriously affect 
the landscape—which is much en- 
livened by the rushing of the river, 
and the continued stream of pas- 
sengers, horses, carts, and other 
vehicles, along the bridge. 

I descended the hill, and reached 
the abominable Hotel la Coste just 
in time to catch the diligence coming 
from Toulouse, and proceeding to 
Ussat. The pretty portress carried 
my portmanteau to its roof, and a 
couple of hours later I found myself 
the bone of contention between the 
male waiter of the Hétel Cascaigne 
(or Des Voyageurs) on the left bank 
of the river, and the female waiter of 
the Etablissement on the right bank. 
The latter was successful, and carried 
me off in triumph. 

Though the Etablissement makes 
no pretensions to a first-rate hos- 
telry, it is not deficient in comfort. 
During the summer months it is full 
to overflowing—chiefly with Tou- 
lousians, or rather ‘Toulousiennes, 
for there are far more women than 
men—but during the winter months 
it is empty. Consequently the ac- 
commodation is confined to the es- 
sentials of civilized life. The damsel 
showed me to a good-sized room, 
with one large window over the 
house door, which enfiladed the ave- 
nue leading to the bridge. A person 
had only that morning vacated the 
apartment, and water was still in 
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the basin. Upon my pointing it out 
she took the basin in her hand, and 
with a dexterous turn of her wrist, 
and sweep of her arm, cast the con- 
tents in a large semicircle of drops 
over the floor, telling me that it had 
not been arroséd before. On this I 
asked some questions, and I found 
that her practice was somewhat pe- 
culiar. ‘The floor was washed once 
a-year, when the advance of spring 
gave hope of the arrival of invalids ; 
but afterwards to scrub it wet, 
or rub it dry, never entered into 
any one’s head in the Etablisse- 
ment, nor did she tremble at the 
bare idea of any commission of 
inquiry into the delicate subject. 
She deemed it sufficient to allay the 
dust. The bed and bedding, how- 
ever, were good and pure; the room 
was well ventilated and quiet; and 
I had not been long a sojourner in 
the house before I was enabled to 
ronounce it, on the whole, very 
abitable, though carpets there were 
none, nor yet window - curtains ; 
though the door was of rather rough, 
unplaned pine, without being in pa- 
nels; and there was no bell: but 
people soon accustom themselves to 
do without window-curtains and car- 
pets ; well-fitted doors are not indis- 
pensable; and ringing a key against 
the water-jug, or shouting from the 
window —the last for choice—an- 
swers every purpose to which a bell 
may be turned. 

I remained for some days at Ussat- 
les-Bains, as it was called at the 
Etablissement; the village of Ussat 
Proper being away in a lateral val- 
ley more than half a mile distant. 
I liked the place, the house, the peo- 
- in it; the keen- faced, thin, intel- 
igent landlord, M. Pélissier, who 
was somewhat of a sportsman ; his 
fat wife and dumpy daughter, An- 
gélique, who paddled about all 
day long with the keys of every 
imaginable room, safe, and cupboard 
jingling at her waist. I liked the 
table d’héte, which, if not first-rate, 
was very tolerable; the dishes were 
simple and hot, and the plates were 
always clean; the wine was not 
worse than elsewhere; and the 
charges were very moderate. I found 
a handy fellow in the waiter, and I 
made friends with the lass who had 
stolen me from the opposition on the 
other side of the river, though she 
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wore no stockings except on Sun- 
days. I soon became acquainted with 
half the persons staying in the hétel, 
and rather liked them too, especially 
a quiet, sensible, bald-headed man 
with spectacles, without beard or 
decoration, and possessed of a nice, 
lady-like, elderly, delicate - looking 
wife ; but most especially, I loved a 
dear, darling little woman of seventy, 
with extraordinary bright eyes, an 
immense mouth, snub nose, and gray 
hair, surmounted by a huge cap, 
constructed most to resemble one of 
the neighbouring pics, brimful of 
fun, and good nature, and chatter, 
rather vulgar, but quite original. 
Luckily there were no Englishmen 
but myself—only two having passed 
that way during the season—and as 
I am a good listener, I soon found 
myself on the best terms with every 
one at my end of the table. 
Ussat-les-Bains occupies both sides 
of the river Arriége, across which a 
wooden bridge is here carried. The 
baths are on the right bank, along the 
line where the lime-stone rock rises 
almost eepeney from the val- 
ley, which is nearly flat. Until 
within the last very few years the 
accommodation for bathers was quite 
primitive. The water bubbled up 
through a muddy bottom into troughs, 
where persons placed themselves, like 
so many hogs wallowing together, 
without attention to order, or even 
to decency. Now, however, nothing 
can be nicer than the entire arrange- 
ment. A building, containing forty 
separate baths, ranges parallel to a 
handsome shaded walk, and each 
bath-room is sufficiently spacious 
and fitted with every necessary con- 
venience. The bath itself is a full- 
sized excavation in the ground, lined 
with white marble, and kept clean 
as the most fastidious person could 
desire. The spring head is at one end 
of the building, and there the tempe- 
rature of the water is about 76° of 
Fahrenheit, but at the other end it 
is much colder. What its medicinal 
qualities may be is a question with 
which the bathers did not appear 
to trouble themselves. It was 
generally stated that the water had 
a calming effect upon the nervous 
system, and was recommended in the 
treatment of many female com} ‘aints. 
a acquaintance in the spectacles 
told me that it did no harm, and he 
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took a bath every day because it oc- 
— just one hour of his time. 

his notion of a calming effect 
must have been pleasing to the wo- 
mankind; but how their breakfasts 
and dinners were to be calmed down 
by any outward par-boilings or soak- 
ings was beyond demonstration. 
The inward quarrellings could only 
be imagined by an attentive observer 
of the way in which they all fed. 
Twice a-day; viz. at ten o'clock in 
the morning, and at five o’clock in 
the afternoon, the fattish swarth 
woman in the bonnet and shawl, 
who said she ‘adored’ bif-tie saig- 
nant, and auberbergines afloat in oil 
—the dear black-eyed old lady in the 
wonderful cap—the tall woman with 
square shoulders and inky eye-brows, 
dressed in bright yellow—the two 
young women clad alike in purple 
silk —evidently sick spinster sisters 
—and even the nice wife of the bald- 
headed gentleman in spectacles—all 
devoured cutlets, fricandeaux, me- 
lons, trout, bif-tic, peaches, fowls, 
green figs, vegetables of every sort, 
izard, partridge, pudding, and cakes 
in large quantities, just as the 
viands happened to be at hand, ‘slick 
right away, till no more on the 
table remained to be eat. It was a 
positive marvel how they lived from 
day to day under such a system 
of ceaseless repletion. Fortunately 
they were obliged to be early risers, 
on account of the bath; for want of 
something else to do they were strol- 
ling among the trees by the river 
side, or riding on donkeys, the whole 
day ; they inhaled the pure mountain 
air; and they had no general prac- 
titioner to consult, nor physic to take. 
But in each case one might have 
ventured to swear that before they 
left their homes for the Pyrenees, if 
they had talked less, and eaten less, 
and had something useful to do, and 
sewed a little, and read a little, and 
took enough exercise, they would 
have had no occasion for the waters 
of Ussat to calm their nerves. 

A place to be visited by every one 
who can clamber so far is a cavern, 
or grotte, in the limestone mountain 
on the left bank of the river, over- 
hanging the high road to Tarrascon. 
Falling into conversation with one 
of the conductors of a diligence, —a 
bronzed, white-whiskered elderly 
gentleman, in a blue frogged jacket, 
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decorated with a silver badge, upon 
which some curious hieroglyphics 
were engraved, and of which he 
seemed to be as proud as if he were 
an Englishman wearing a Waterloo 
medal,—he expressed his surprize 
that I had not yet visited the grotte, 
and forthwith beckoned to an unfor- 
tunate hump-backed man whom I had 
seen waiting about the door of the 
hétel among a crowd of beggars who 
infest the place, and are the plagues 
of every visitor. I had taken this 
poor creature for one of them, until I 
observed he importuned nobody. The 
conductor called him the Prince 
d’Ussat, and in mockery doffed his 
casquette to the bossu, who in return 
took his huge beret, or bonnet, oace 
blue, now brown, from his large head 
covered with short grey hair, exposing 
a remarkably fine countenance, illu- 
minated by most intelligent eyes, and 
sweetened with a smile of singular 
beauty. So large a hump as his I 
never saw before, except on a camel 
ora Brahmin bull. It jutted out at 
right angles from the very nape of 
his neck, ending in a point full seven 
inches beyond the ordinary line of 
the shoulders. The rest of his body 
was curiously small. It seemed to 
be all in his hump and his neck. 
His limbs, however, were large. 
From the hips downwards he was 
remarkably well made, straight, and 
lathy. But for the distortion of his 
spine, he would have been a figure 
fit for the Life Guards. Now he 
was but the pauvre bossu, with a 
villanously dirty shirt, an old ragged 
blue jacket, from the pocket of 
which peeped a cold boiled potato; 
torn trousers, and stockingless feet 
thrust into well-worn sabots — the 
Prince d’'Ussat!—the goaded butt 
of all the idle boys and girls who 
crowd the doors and avenues of the 
iaas of the place. 

Simon — for that was his name — 
was the guide to the grotte. I en- 
listed him in my service, and in a 
few minutes he was prepared for the 
cavern. Hecarrieda bundle of straw 
at the end of his stick across his 
shoulders; and in his hand four 
candles, to be lighted when occasion 
required. Off we went, Simon taking 
the lead. 

A tolerable path, carried up the 
face of the hill in zig-zags among 
huge fragments of rock and smaller 
pieces of limestone, took us to the 
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entrance of the cavern, a couple of 
hundred feet above the valley. Here 
we paused, and sat down to cool 
ourselves before venturing to en- 
counter the chilly atmosphere of the 
cave. Indeed persons are warned 
against exposing themselves to the 
sudden change of temperature with- 
out being provided with additional 
clothing. We were soon ready ; the 
guide lighted a candle for each of us, 
and we entered the grotte by a down- 
ward path from the little plateau of 
rock where we had been sitting. 
The mouth of the cave is about 
twenty-five feet high, and the vaulted 
roof continues for some distance in- 
wards at nearly the same height from 
the floor, which is nearly level. 
Then the roof becomes gradually de- 
pressed ; and at two hundred yards 
from the entrance the cavern is con- 
tracted into a low and narrow pas- 
sage, which a few years ago was a 
hole not more than two and a half 
feet high, and through which the 
explorer had to crawl on all fours ; 
but thanks to the present préfet of 
the district, who has caused some 
of the earthy flooring to be re- 
moved, a moderately tall person 
may pass onwards, without much in- 
convenience, to the grand salon. 
And a grand saloon it is, in the very 
heart of the mountain. 

Here the bossu was in his glory. 
He might have been the lord of this 
subterranean palace, so much did he 
delight in exhibiting its extent, its 
grandeur, its sublimity. His words 
were uttered in a tone of command, 
and his language was in unison 
with the occasion. For the time 
being the place was all his own, and 
to deny him supremacy there would 
have been treason to the genius of 
the cavern. Lighting his straw he 
reared the blaze aloft, and ordered 
us to look upwards into the vault 
above our heads. Rendered only 
partially distinct by the flame, it 
could not be accurately measured by 
the eye, and possibly might have 
appeared higher than it actually was ; 
but, even allowing for any willingly 
received play of the imagination, the 
roof could scarcely have been less 
than seventy feet above us, while on 
each side the cavern spread away in 
dimness and darkness. Simon’s voice 
was loud and deep. He shouted to 
make us aware of the peculiar re- 
verberations. The shout echoed and 
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re-echoed from heights, and depths, 
and distant hollows and recesses in 
the rock, in wild and unearthly 
sounds. A couple of peasant boys 
who accompanied us added their 
shrill shrieks to the bossu’s halloos, 
till the whole place rang with fiend- 
like noises as we traversed the grand 
saloon to its upper end, where the 
humpback, climbing to the summit 
of an enormous staluctite, stood forth, 
in the strong but momentary light 
of his flaming straw, like the pre- 
siding spirit of the unearthly hall. 

Gradually the light of the bossn’s 
fire grew less as his straw consumed 
away, and we retraced our steps to 
the narrow passage by which we had 
entered. It then occurred to my 
imagination how horrible would be 
the fate of one left alone in the grand 
saloon without light, however well 
acquainted he might be with the 
locality.- 1 mentioned the subject of 
my thoughts to the guide. 

‘Yes, said Simon; ‘ yes, sir ; and 
yet, strange as it may appear to you, 
the idea never entered my head until 
about two months ago, though I have 
been for many years in the daily 
habit of coming here with visitors ; 
sometimes, indeed, by myself.’ 

I inquired what circumstance had 
then brought it to his mind. 

‘I came here with a party of 
lively gentlemen and ladies towards 
the end of last June,’ answered the 
bossu; ‘five gentlemen and four ladies. 
I believe two of the couples had only 
lately been married. Well, sir, there 
was a great deal of laughing and 
merriment; not extraordinary, as 
they were young, handsome, without 
care, without sorrow; their steps 
were light, and they ran hither and 
thither, jumping over the rocks, 
sometimes tripping over the stones 
and splashing in the puddles of 
water which you see in the hollows 
of the sand, and occasionally drop- 
ping their candles. I tried to keep 
them together for the purpose of 
showing them all the wonders of 
this magnificent grote; for really, 
sir, it is magniticent — gloriously 
and sublimely magnificent — beau- 
tiful in its smallest details — ab- 
solutely majestic in its. grandeur , 
but they were young, and strong, 
and they appeared to think of no- 
thing but running after each other.’ 

‘Very natural, Simon, at their 
ime of life. When people are young 
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they are giddy; young men will 
sometimes run into dark corners after 
pretty girls, and possibly when the 
candles drop on the ground and go 
out they are in no conp to light 
them again.’ 

‘ Naturally, indeed, said Simon, 
with a deep-drawn sigh: ‘that is 
to say, it is natural to those who 


‘never suffer hunger, nor cold, nor 


misery, nor pain ; ; whe are born in 
sunshine, live in sunshine, and die in 
sunshine; who come into «his world 
strong and weli-formed, who never 
fast but on fast-days, and then on 
a feast of fish and fruit; who have 
money at command, and can Ail 
themselves with excess of pleasure 
when they will—it is natural for 
them to be glad and to rejoice, to 
laugh and to make a noise. Stop! 
look at that stalactite; is it not su- 
perb ?—a perfect rose in shape. Yes, 
as you say, sir, it is natural for the 
young and the fortunate to do such 
things. Well, sir, after two or three 
of the candles had been extinguished, 
it suddenly occurred to one lady that 
it would be great amusement to 
put out all the lights. The idea in- 
stantly became general. ‘The whole 
party cried, ‘Out lights!’ I was 
fool enough to yield to their mad 
wish ; and I permitted my candle, 
with those of the rest, to be blown 
out; but I saw at once the con- 
sequence of. what had been done, 
and I determined to give these merry 
persons a lesson they were not likely 
to forget. I slipped off my sabots, 
sank on my knees, crawled silently 
towards the passage we are now 
entering, and there I stopped. For 
@ moment not a word was spoken. 
All of them were appalled (accablés) 
by the darkness. Not one of them 
movedaninch. They were petrified. 
Then there arose a shriek, — shrill, 
piercing, loud—enough to rend this 
gigantic vault asunder and find its way 
through 700 feet of limestone to 
the mountain's top. Terror seized 
them all, both men and women. 
The men swore, and shouted, and 
some of them even wept. The women 
implored their aid. ‘ How were they 
to get out? why did they ever comein? 
Lights! candles! lights! Where is 
Simon?’ Yes, they called loudly 
enough for me, but I remained still. 
They had almost lost their senses 
with terror. ‘There was no laughing 
now, no more merriment, no scofis nor 
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jeers. ‘That villain Simon had left 
them in the dark, and he should pay 
for it when they got out! Where is 
he? Simon! Simon! oh, Simon, 
save us! What has become of him? 
He has left us to our unhappy fate.’ 
Then they actually gave themselves 
up for lost; not remembering that 
the worst which could happen to 
them was being imprisoned in the 
grotte for a few hours, as it was 
evident when they were missed from 
the establishment and did not return 
in reasonable time, search would be 
made in this very place. But, 
no, they had lost their heads, 
and could think of nothing but 
being here in the dark. Well, sir, 
in the midst of this wild ¢éntamarre 
I drew my matches from my pocket 
and lighted one of them. I think 
when they first saw the little blue 
flame of the allumette their terror 
was augmented, not knowing what it 
meant ; but when they saw me light 
my candle they rushed towards me, 
and one of the ladies came so close as 
almost to put it out again. All was 
now changed, and I must do them 
the justice to say they blamed them- 
selves for their folly and called me 
their deliverer. But I was wrong, 
very wrong, to permit such a hétise. 
I ought to have known better. 
They entrusted themselves to my 
guidance ; they placed confidence in 
me ; I was responsible that they came 
out of the grotte without being in- 
jured, and positively they were so 
frightened their senses’ might have 
left them for ever. Observe, sir; 
just look round you before we go. 
What a place to be in without light! 
How many crevices might they not 
have felt and crept into—there, and 
there, and there—without finding the 
right one; and even if they had 
found it and crawled through, they 
would still have been in darkness. 
Suppose I had fallen down in a fit, 
or, which might easily have hap- 
pened, suppose I had dropped *the 
matches from my pocket, and at the 
same time lost the true direction to 
the passage, I could not have found 
the opening any more than they. 
Who shall be sure of walking to any 
particular point in absolute darkness ? 
No, no, I will never suffer so foolish 
a thing to be done again.’ 

Thus the good and faithful bossu 
heartily blamed himself, while we 
threaded our way from the grand 
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saloon, for not exercising that au- 
thority which he justly deemed ought 
to belong to one to whom was en- 
trusted the safety of the party ; and 
I knew not whether to admire most 
the unclouded judgment that pro- 
nounced him to have so far erred, or 
the unsophisticated honesty that 
scorned to palliate error which his 
conscience condemned. If an accident 
had deprived him of the means to 
relight his candle there is no saying 
what effect might not have been pro- 
duced on the minds of these silly, 
excitable persons, by being subjected 
for several hours to the horrors of 
darkness and uncertainty. One thing 
only is clear; if they had caught Si- 
mon, they would have murdered him. 

Another subterranean gallery, run- 
ning nearly parallel to the one we 
had just explored, is far less spacious, 
but more famous for the number and 
beauty of its stalactites. In the lat- 
ter the water, percolating a some- 
what more sandy medium, brings 
with it coarser matter than is to be 
found in the water which, issuing 
more directly from the limestone 
rock into the former, is not charged 
to the same extent with granulated 
particles. Consequently, as the for- 
mations partake of the respective 
qualities of their component parts, the 
water in the cave of the grand saloon 
forms, in dropping, excrescences of 
a semi-globular shape both above 
and below-- some like opening roses, 
others like cauliflowers, continually 
increasing in size, till in time those 
on the floor growing into large white 
mounds, meet their inverted likenesses 
pendent from the roof and become 
vast, irregular, but beautiful columns. 
In the other cave the stalactites 
are spikey, exhibiting in their frac- 
ture a smooth surface capable of 
taking a high polish, and when joined 
together midway between the fioor 
and the vault assuming the shape of 
stems of trees. In one place where 
they, one might say, grew so thick, 
it was not easy to believe they were 
anything else than the lower part of 
a petrified grove. ‘This was evi- 
dently a favourite show- spot of 
Simon’s ; and he lighted his straw in 
a corner judiciously selected to bring 
out in strong relief the knarled and 
twisted roots, stems, and branches of 
his subterranean shrubbery. Here 
terminated his exhibition. All his 
straw was expended, and we departed. 
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— ten or twelve years have passed since Mr. Browning's first poetic 
‘0 attempts appeared, to be followed at intervals by fresh productions, con- 
stituting altogether two volumes, more than double the size of those with 
which Mr. Tennyson has presented the world, as the outcome of a much 
longer poetic life. Such an amount of verse, one would have expected, 
must contain materials for a clear and definite judgment on the writer’s 
powers ; Mr. Browning's niche in the Temple of the Muses should be by now 
a settled point. On the contrary, his poems are still caviare to the multi- 
tude ; those who greedily devour, and indiscriminately worship, anything in 
the shape of verse, still differ widely in their verdicts ; even those who pos- 
sess, or fancy that they possess, canons of scientific criticism, are very much 
at a loss how to apply them to his case. These phoenomena, whether or not 
they prove genius in an author, prove at least originality ; and all will allow 
this merit to Mr. Browning. No one can have perused Sordello and 
Paracelsus without acknowledging in them the work of a poet distinguished 
from the herd of scribblers, by vigorous and manful, often profound, 
thoughts, raciness of expression, and an amount of learning on the subjects 
which he handles, which is becoming more and more rare in these days. 

Of Sordello, perhaps, we have hardly a right to speak ; for Mr. Brown- 
ing has not republished it in the last edition of his Poems. And certainly, 
those peculiar defects of his, to which we must be allowed hereafter to 
allude, had marred Sordeilo more than any other of his writings, even so 
far as to leave the reader in doubt as to both the story and the moral; as to 
whether a passage was dialogue or description, jest or earnest, different 
speeches by different characters, or one by the same. We should not have 
said so much, if we had not intended to qualify an accusation to which the 
poet seems already to have pleaded guilty, by most earnest praise, not of the 
book as a whole, but of such passages as the two which we shall quote ; and 
there are many such. Even when the full account of their faults has been 
subtracted from their merit, they still remain, surely, poetry, and that such 
as not three men in England now can write. Sordello, p. 11 :— 

And thus begun 
Schemes with a vengeance, schemes on schemes, not one 
Fit to be told that foolish boy, he said, 
But only let Sordello Palma wed, 
Then ! 
*Twas a dim long narrow place at best ; 
Midway a sole grate showed the fiery West 
As shows its corpse the world’s end some split tomb— 
A gloom, a rift of fire, another gloom 
Faced Palma—but at length Taurello set 
Her free; the grating held one ragged jet 
Of fierce gold fire: he lifted her within 
The hollow underneath—how else begin 
Fate’s second marvellous cycle, else renew 
The Ages than with Palma plain in view ? 
Then paced the passage, hands clenched, head erect, 
Pursuing his discourse ; a grand unchecked 
Monotony made out from his quick talk 
And the recurring noises of his walk ; 
——Somewhat too much like the o’ercharged assent 
Of two resolved friends in one danger blent 
Who hearten each the other against heart— 
Boasting there’s nought to care for ; when, apart 
The boasting, all’s to care for ; he, beside 
Some shape not visible, in power and pride 
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Approached out of the dark, ginglingly near, 
Nearer, passed close in the broad light, his ear 
Crimson, eye-balls suffused, temples full-fraught, 
Just a snatch of the rapid speech you caught, 
And on he strode into the opposite dark, 
Till presently the harsh heel’s turn, a spark 
I’ the stone, and whirl of some loose embossed thong 
That clashed against the angle aye so long 
After the last, punctual to an amount 
Of mailed great paces you could not but count, 
Prepared you for the pacing back again. 
Or, again, p. 241 :— 

What has Sordello found ? 
Or can his spirit go the mighty round 
At length, end where our souls begun? As says 
Old fable, the two doves were sent two ways 
About the world—where in the midst they met, 
Though on a shifting waste of sand, men set 
Jove’s temple? Quick, What has Sordello found ? 
For they approach—approach—that foot’s rebound . . 
Palma? No, Salinguerra, though in mail ; 
They mount, have reached the threshold, dash the veil 
Aside—and you divine who sat there dead 
Under his foot the badge ; still, Palma said, 
A triumph lingering in the wide eyes, 
Wider than some spent swimmer’s if he spies 
Help from above in his extreme despair ; 
And, head far back on shoulder thrust, turns there 
With short and passionate cry ; as Palma prest 
In one great iss her lips upon his breast 
It beat. By this the hermit bee has stopped 
His day’s toil at Goito—the new-cropped 
Dead vine-leaf answers, now ’tis eve, he bit 
Twirled so, and filed all day—the mansion’s fit 
God counselled for; as easy guess the word 
That pass’d betwixt them, and become the third 
To the soft small unfrighted bee, as tax 
Him with one fault—so no remembrance racks 
Of the stone maidens and the font of stone, 
He, creeping thro’ the crevice, leaves alone. 
Alas, my friend—alas, Sordello ! whom 
Anon we laid within that cold font-tomb— 
And yet again, alas ! 

And after all, not merely for such passages as these (as far as we can 
construe them), but as a whole, must we praise Sordello. Not for what it 
is, but for what it might have been; and so leave it, sighing,—‘ What a 
Poem, if it were but strained clear, and translated into English ! 

Whereat the reader reminds us that we are flatly contradicting our own 
last page; and we confess it, and go on to Paracelsus. 

This poem embodies, on the whole, the same question as Sordello—the 
fate of genius. In both, too, genius fails of its high aims from the very 
sublimity of them; in Sordello, from the false daintiness which refuses to 
use the tools which lie nearest it, because the evil time has soiled them, and it 
has not the courage or discernment to restore them to purity: in Paracelsus, 
from a deeper cause; from the proud fancy that he, the genius, is necessary 
to God; from the hope, ever betrayed to his simple friend, though impalpa- 
ble to himself, that the high mission to which he feels himself anointed is 
to bring glory from men, thanks from God, to him himself. Like Lucifer, 
he takes God's talents, and looks at them, not at the giver. He will use 
them for God, but take the profit of them for himself. He professes to trust 
God, and seek God's glory, while at heart he has so little real trust in 
God's love to man, so little belief that His és the glory already, that he 
fancies all past science an insanity, and himself the first man to whom its 
truths have been revealed. 

Alas! he has a lesson to learn. He has to bear the Cross before the 
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Crown; and he faints under it. The disciple has tried to be above his 
master: but bis reward is, even as his master’s was—calumny, insult, 
bigotry, and persecution—and he faints under it. Then, gulf by gulf 
discloses itself the inward lie of his idea. He has sought to know, that he 
might glorify himself. He finds out that in seeking for knowledge alone, 
he has cut himself off from his kind; he has cast away Love, the very root 
of knowledge. It is in vain to tell himself that he sought for knowledge 
that he might benefit his kind. His very desire of knowledge had a deep 
root of pride and selfishness; was not he the prophet commissioned to 
Gather this 
The sacred knowledge, here and there dispersed 
About the world, long lost, or never found ? 


Then comes his Nemesis. He has got knowledge; he has discovered 
mighty secrets; but men doubt and laugh, and he shrinks into himself, 
loses all heart to use those secrets for the very purpose for which he sought 
them—the good ofall. True, he will help men still; but only if they will 
applaud him as a God—and they curse him instead, and he returns curse 
for curse. He tries to allure, to keep, their failing admiration, and becomes 
a mountebank ana a boaster. He falls back upon mere enjoyment. He 
has given up all for ‘the sixth sense of vanity’—that failing, he descends 
for comfort to lower senses still ; till at last, all that is practically left to him 
of his scientific conquests, is Mr. Browning, as bound for his hero's 
sake, may hint at it but delicately, but we must speak out—laudanum suum. 
And so he ends—miserably snuffed out in the wretched hospital cell,—the 
mountebank, the boaster, the railer, the swash-buckler, the drunkard, the 
opium-eater.—And yet the father of medicine, the slayer in after ages of 
the very pedant-schools which hunted him to death. Altogether as worthy 
a tragic theme, and as worthily treated, as any of late in these same intel- 
lect-worshipping times. But let Mr. Browning speak for himself, in a 

assage which condenses all the scattered elements of Paracelsus’s tragedy. 

Ie is dreaming and dying in the hospital of Saint Sebastian at Salzburg :— 

* * * ° Grey crew, 
Yet steeped in fresh malevolence from hell, 
Is there a reason for your hate? My truths 
Have shaken a little the palm about each head ? 
Just think, Aprile, all these leering dotards 
Were bent on nothing less than being crowned 
As we! That yellow blear-eyed wretch in chief, 
To whom the rest cringe low with feigned aspect— 
Galen, of Pergamos and hell; nay speak 
The tale, old man! we met there face to face : 
I said, the crown should fall from thee: once more 
We meet, as in that ghastly vestibule : 
Look to my brow! Have I redeemed my pledge ? 
* * * Oh, emptiness of fame ! 

Oh Persic Zoroaster, Lord of Stars ! 
Who said these old renowns, dead long ago, 
Could make me overlook the living world 
To gaze through gloom at where they stood, indeed, 
But stand no longer? What a warm light life 
After the shade! In truth, my delicate witch, 
My serpent-queen, you did but well to hide 
The juggles I had else detected. Fire 
May well run harmless o’er a breast like yours ! 
The cave was not so darkened by the smoke 
But that your white limbs dazzled me: Oh, white 
And panting as they twinkled, wildly dancing ! 
I cared not for your passionate gestures then, 
But now I have forgotten the charm of charms, 
The foolish knowledge which I came to seek, 
While I remember that quaint dance ; and thus 
I am come back, not for those mummeries, 
But to love you, and kiss your little feet, 
Soft as an ermine’s winter coat! * * * * 
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Cruel! I seek her now—I kneel—I shriek— 
I clasp her vesture—but she fades, still fades ; 
And she is gone; sweet human love is gone ! 
*Tis only when they spring to heaven that angels 
Reveal themselves to you ; they sit all day 
Beside you, and lie down at night by you, 
Who care not for their presence—muse or sleep— 
And all at once they leave you and you know them ! 
We are so fooled, so cheated! Why, even now 
T am not too secure against foul play : 
The shadows deepen, and the walls contract — 
No doubt some treachery is going on ! 
Tis very dusk. Where are ve put, Aprile ? 
Have they left us in the lurch? This murky, loathsome 
Death-trap—this slaughter-house—is not the hall 
In the golden city! Keep by me, Aprile! 
There is a hand groping amid the blackness 
To catch us! Have the spider-fingers got you, 
Poet? Hold on me for your life ; if once 
They pull you—Hold ! 
Tis but a dream—no more. 
I have you still—the sun comes out again ; 
Let us be happy—all will yet go well ! 
Let us confer: is it not like, Aprile, 
That spite of trouble, this ordeal passed, 
The value of my labours ascertained, 
Just as some stream foams long among the rocks, 
But after glideth glassy to the sea, 
So full content shall henceforth be my lot ? 
* * * * © © *# = YJs this too much ? 
I will learn this, if God so please, and die ! 
If thou shalt please, dear God, if thou shalt please ! 
We are so weak, we know our motives least 
In their confused beginning ; if at first 
I sought . . . . But wherefore bare my heart to thee ? 
I know thy mercy; * * * * * * 
* * * * * * Yet, yet first show 
I have done wrong in daring! Rather give 
The supernatural consciousness of strength 
That fed my youth—one only hour of that 
With thee to help—O what should bar me then! 
Lost, lost! Thus things are ordered here ! God’s creatures, 
And yet he takes no pride in us !—none, none ! 
Truly there needs another life to come ! 
If this be all (1 must tell Festus that)— 
And other life awaits us not—for one, 
I say t’is a poor cheat, a stupid bungle, 
A wretched failure. I, for one, protest 
Against it, and I hurl it back with scorn ! 


We wish that we could speak in as high terms of praise of the other 
poems which compose these two volumes; but in most of them all these 
defects, at which we have before hinted, come out as unpleasantly as they did 
in Sordello ; while in those written in a chaster and more wonted style, 
such as the dramas of Colombe's Birthday, Luria, The Return of the Druses, 
and A Blot on the Scutcheon, we miss Mr. Browning's self. He seems to 
have given up with his private extravagancies, his private excellencies, and 
descended almost to the level of Sheridan Knowles and the stock five-act 
Commedia della Spada. There are fine ‘ motives,’ fine ‘situations,’ fine 
* passages’ in all; but not such as we might have expected from him. His 
men and women are not flesh and blood, but stage-properties; and we long 
even for a line of rant, much more one of real agony or pathos. Take, 
for example (we have not space to quote, and should wish the reader to 
udge for himself, in this and all other matters), the stirring ‘situation’ of 
Mildred and Tresham in Act iii. sc. 2 of the Blot on the Scutcheon, and the 
passionless commonplaces in which, after all, it embodies itself. 
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In Pippa Passes, on the other hand, and The Soul's Tragedy, Mr. 
Browning's characteristic personality shows itself more clearly ; we feel that 
no one but he would have written them ; they are never weak, never com- 
monplace: but we must add, too, never pleasing. We are bound to admit 
that higher judgments that ours admire Pippa Passes ; but in our opinion, 
here as in Sordello and Paracelsus the changes, rather of matter than of 
manner, are too abrupt. Each of them has, certainly, its one general key 
and hue; in Sordello, too violent, overcharged, and sulphureous; and in 
Paracelsus, too sustained and monotonous; in the two comedies, too merely 
didactic and prosaic. But the thought and the imagery were rather welded 
artificially together, than truly wedded to, and interpenetrated by, each 
other. Instead of painting his arguments, and arguing by his paintings, 
Mr. Browning is content to let mere lumps of the one alternate with mere 
lumps of the other, after the manner of Festus, though, we need not say, 
with infinitely less credit and clumsiness. 

Does this proceed from mere haste and carelessness, or from a certain 
‘arrhythmia,’ a defectiveness of that highest poetic faculty to which all 
things are musical, teeming with secret melodies of their own, with mystic 
analogies between the meanest and the most sublime, between that which is 
most sportive and voluptuous, and that which is most severe and supra- 
sensual? We cannot tell; but we half suspect that the latter cause is the 
true one: for we seem to trace the presence of the same defect in the crabbed 
and confused sentences, the absence of graceful grammatic flow, the exceeding 
harshness and cacophony of metre, the false and often ludicrous rhymes, and, 
above all, in the coarse, vulgar, and irreverent expressions which tumble in, 
needlessly and out of place, to jar our sense and taste just when we are 
beginning to admire. In a poem, for instance, of uncommon pathos and 
beauty, though of that lurid and unhealthy tone, in which, we are sorry to 
say, Mr. Browning’s muse seems to work most freely, the whole effect seems 
to us spoilt by the irreverent attempt at naiveté in the last line. But the 
reader shali be judge between us. 


Porphyvria’s Lover. A Madhouse Cell. 


The rain set early in to-night, 

The sullen wind was soon awake ; 
It tore the elm tops down for spite, 

And did its worst to vex the lake, 
I listened with heart fit to break ; 

When glided in Porphyria: straight 
She shut the cold out and the storm, 
And kneeled and made the cheerless grate 
Blaze up, and all the cottage warm ; 
Which done, she rose, and from her form 

Withdrew the dripping cloak and shawl, 

And laid her soiled gloves by, untied 
Her hat and let the damp hair fall, 

And last, she sat down by my side 
And called me. When no voice replied, 
She put my arm about her waist 

And made her smooth white shoulder bare 
And all her yellow hair displaced, 

And, stooping, made my cheek lie there, 
And spread o’er all her yellow hair, 
Murmuring how she loved me; she 

Too weak, for all her heart’s endeavour, 
To set its struggling passion free, 

From pride and vainer ties dissever, 
And give herself to me for ever : 

But passion sometimes would prevail, 

Nor could to-night’s gay feast restrain 
A sudden thought of one so pale 

For love of her and all in vain ; 

So she was come through wind and rain. 
Be sure I looked up at her eyes 
Proud, very proud; at last I knew 
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Porphyria worshipped me ; surprise 
Made my heart swell, and still it grew 
While I debated what to do. 
That moment she was mine, mine, fair, 
Perfectly pure and good: I found 
A thing to do, and all her hair 
In one long yellow string I wound 
Three times her little throat around, 
And strangled her. No pain felt she ; 
| am quite sure she felt no pain. 
As a shut bud that holds a bee 
I warily oped her lids ; again 
Laughed the blue eyes without a stain. 
And I untightened next the tress 
About her neck ; her cheek once more 
Blushed bright beneath my burning kiss ; 
I propped her head up as before, 
Only this time my shoulder bore 
Her head, which droops upon it still : 
The smiling rosy little head, 
So glad it has its utmost will, 
That all it scorned at once is fled, 
And I, its love, am gained instead ! 
Porphyria’s love : she guessed not how 
Her darling one wish would be heard. 
And thus we sit together now, 
And all night long we have not stirred, 
And yet God has not said a word! 


The same defect, carried out into sheer disgustingness, defaces ‘ The Bishop 
orders his Tomb in St. Praxed’s Church, Rome 15— ;’ a sketch which might 
else vie with Mr. Tennyson’s St. Simeon Styiites, evincing an acquaintance 
with the darker and coarser side at least of the celestial-infernal age which it 
describes, and a vivid dramatic faculty which makes it matter of astonishment 
that the poet’s dramas have fallen as yet so far beneath what he evidently 
might have written. 

The ‘ Cavalier Tunes,’ in like manner, are simply blackguard—as, indeed, 
their originals too often were; but the poet ought surely, in reproducing the 
feelings of a past age, to give us rather its spirit than its flesh, its nobleness 
than its failings ; or, if he must give the coarser side of the picture, let him 
give the fairer also, for the sake of historic truth and justice. Doubtless old 
Basing House re-echoed to many a roysterer’s pothouse carol; but a noble 
hand and nobler heart had graven on every window, Aymez Loyauté—and 
in that, and not in pothouse blustering, lay its strength. We might com- 
plain in the same tone of ‘ Through the Metidja,’ and ‘ The Ride to Aix.’ 
There is rattle in them, but no melody, and the latter is defaced by a line 
which, considering that horses are in the habit of breathing entirely through 
their nostrils, is as physically impossible as it is disgustingly circumstantial. 

But we will complain no more: though, indeed, our complaints are really 
compliments ; for had we not felt certain that Mr. Browning was worthy of 
better things, we should have left the matter to clear itself, as all poems do 
pretty accurately in ‘the righteous sieve of Time.’ But there are fine ballads 
in the second volume, healthy and English, clear of all that Italianesque 
pedantry, that crambe repetita of olives and lizards, artists and monks, with 
which the English public, for its sins, has been spoon-fed for the last half 
century, ever since Childe Harold, in a luckless hour, thought a warmer 
climate might make him a better man, and that the way to raise one’s own 
spirit was to escape to a country where humanity has sunk below the beasts. 
When will poets, as some of our most promising artists are beginning to do, 
discover that the Italian mine is well- nigh worked out, and that those who go 
thither for teaching are likely to find swine bad lecturers on the pearls 
before them ? 

After all, Mr. Browning’s highest efforts are either on English subjects, 
or on such as he need not have gone to Italy to appreciate. ‘ Count 
Gismond’ and ‘ Pictor Ignotus’ are of all countries and none; ‘the Lost 
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Leader ’ is English, and nobly English, to its heart’s. core; and so are these 
‘Home Thoughts from the Sea :’-— 

Nobly, nobly Cape St. Vincent to the north-west died away ; 

Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz Bay ; 

Bluish mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay ; 

In the dimmest north-east distance dawned Gibraltar grand and gray ; 

‘ Here and here did England help me,—how can I help England ?’ say, 

Whoso turns as I, this evening, turns to God to praise and pray, 

While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa. 


How can Mr. Browning help England? By leaving henceforth ‘the 
dead to bury their dead,’ in effete and enervating Italy, and casting all his 
rugged genial force into the questions and the struggles of that mother- 
country to whom, and not to Italy at all, he owes all his most valuable 
characteristics. 

With some such judgment already floating in our mind, we opened, full 
of curiosity and hope, Mr. Browning's last volume of poems, Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day, and we cannot deny that our first feeling was one of 
disappointment and dislike. ‘What!’ we said to ourselves; ‘no growth ? 
no sign of the crucible and file? no greater harmony of tone, no greater 
union of parts, than before? Is the poet, in spite of all his undeveloped 
powers, going to end as a mannerist, and that a rugged and incoherent one ? 
Here is the old levity and irreverence; the old coarse, ungraceful quaintness, 
—whether to call it humour or not we still cannot tell; the old curdled 
style, lumps of mere abstract argument alternating with lumps of mere 
objective description ; the old obscurity : all the old faults, in short, showing 
more ugly than ever beside the greater sublimity and intrinsic sweetness of 
the subject with which they have chosen to meddle.’ And when we had said 
this, we repented of our words. We remembered Goethe’s memorable 
observation, that ‘ our first impression of perfect works of art is generally one 
of disappointment, often of dislike.’ Of course, if we had had the doing of 
them we should have done them our little way, to fit our little wit; while 
the great man does them in his great way, which comprehends our little wits, 
anda hundred more. We recollected a similar feeling of all but wrath with 
Mr. Tennyson, at the first perusal of The Princess, and how, as we re-read 
and re-read, unsuspected beauties and harmonies unveiled themselves to our 
at first dazzled sense, till we found that our business was to try and borrow 
the poet’s eyes, and learn through them, instead of criticizing him through 
our own spectacles; and so, mindful of the somewhat humbling lesson which 
The Princess taught us, we re-read Christmas Eve and Euster Day, and 
re-read them again, till we had arrived, we fancied, at something of the 
general idea which the poems (for that they were true poems, however 
faulty and obscure, there could not be a moment’s doubt) were meant to 
express. 

What that idea is we decline informing our readers; to discover it for 
themselves will be a right good practice for their analytic powers, and a still 
better test of the healthiness of their own conceptions of Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day. Besides, to make any analysis, we must make a complete and a 
lengthy one ; and one which would lead us into various vezatas questiones of 
doctrine and discipline beyond the scope of this periodical. We prefer, 
therefore, to give our conclusions, and to let the reader discover the premises 
for himself. 

Now the first feature which struck us on this reperusal, was not so much 
the strength of the poetry—for Mr. Browning cannot well write weakly—as 
its intense earnestness. The writer believed with his whole heart what he 
was saying; of that, at least, there could be no doubt, as far as internal 
evidence of style can be accepted as proof, and a most powerful proof it is. 
He had not taken up the subject as a subject, as something which would do 
nicely to write about; but as a real, present, all-important question, ex- 
plaining and deciding to him all which is most inward, deep, wide, eternal in 
his own being and in nature, in the present and for ever. He was not a 
talker talking on a theme; but a living man who had found, and loved, and 
worshipped, a Living Person. And must not that love, in the critic’s eyes, 
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cover the multitude of artistic faults? Not that it will fora moment justify 
them ; for faith in Him who is the Word, the Light, should surely teach the 
es only more reverence about his own words, more caution lest the pure 
ight which is His gift be refracted and discoloured by any private trick of 
his own manner, any eidolon of his own limited intellect. It should make 
him only the more patient and careful to weed out every artistic defect, 
believing that He who alone can give the thought, will give also, to the 
patient and humble worker, the melody, the harmony, the simplicity, the 
perfect form, which are, like the thoughts, inspirations from Him, dim and 
partial reflexes of his ideal Manhood. But yet—-is it for the critic in such a 
case to judge harshly, or in love? Must he not say to his own heart, *‘ Wilt 
thou not love one who loves Him, whom thou professest to love? ‘Take the 
message as coming, not from the poet, but from the poet's Lord; and learn, 
rather than judge: perhaps then thou wilt find reason to be more contented 
with the manner of the message; to believe that thus, and not otherwise, 
it was projected upon the mirror of his brain, because thus, and no other- 
wise, he could have uttered it, thrown into it all his peculiar talents, all the 
force of his peculiar personality ; because thus, and no otherwise, would it 
have become real and palpable to thee. Trust Him to do His own work ; 
may not these very defects be signs of a higher calling than that of the glib- 
tongued multitude, whose rivulets can run smoothly, because their channels 
are ready scooped and polished for them? Which is better, he who polishes 
a doll, or he who rough-hewsa colossus? Perhaps that very roughness and 
incoherence may be a sign that the poet is struggling with thoughts too great 
for him—and for whom are they not too great? That very jumbling of low- 
lived humour (as you hastily call it) with the most awful and transcendent 
themes—how can you tell that it is not the natural fruit, clumsy perhaps, 
but still honest, of his faith in the interpenetration of heaven and earth, in 
the divine origin of even the meanest things, which you yourself believe to 
be the greatest need of this age? That very irreverence, as you so hastily 
thought it, may be a sign of the fearlessness of real belief, which has looked 
at its object long and intensely enough to be—if a little too familiar—still 
not a superstitious coward, who atones for his six days’ atheism by a sancti- 
monious snuffle on the seventh. Recollect Jean Paul's dictum, that no man 
really believes his own creed till he can afford to jest about it, and listen to 
the poet’s own self-justification, as to that of a brother :— 


And if any blame me 
Thinking that merely to touch in brevity 
The topics I dwell on, were unlawful,— 
Or, worse, that I trench, with undue levity, 
On the bounds of the holy and the awful, 
I praise the heart, and pity the head of him ; 
And refer myself to Thee, instea@of him ; 
Who head and heart alike discernest, 
Looking below light speech we utter 
When the frothy spume and frequent sputter 
Prove that the soul’s depths boil in earnest ! 
May the truth shine out, stand ever before us! 


_Thus, step by step, we have passed on from dislike to palliation, from 
paii'ation to something very like justification, and now remain, as we expect 
many of our readers will, in doubt what verdict to give, and somewhat glad 
that our verdict matters so very little that it is not worth while giving, onit ; 
unable to prophesy whether Mr. Browning's poems will occupy a high and 
permanent place in our literature, but sure that if they do not, it will be 
from defects of manner rather than of matter, from the mere outward 
ruggedness of the utterance, and not from any intrinsic want of richness, 
nobleness, or health, in the nature. 

On this latter point there can be no doubt. A higher verdict than ours 
has been pronounced on it, by the best poetess, in our humble opinion, whom 
England has yet produced. Her sponsorship shall be sufficient for us; all 
that remains now for us is to prove the value of her verdict, and the honour 
of her approbation—much more, of her love. 
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This lady has been for some years well known to the world, by the 
name of Miss Barrett, as a scholar of no common attainments, and a poetess 
of high merit. The Drama of Exile and The Seraphim, the two longest of 
her poems, are not those on which we should stake her reputation,—not 
because they fail in power or beauty, but simply from the nature of their 
subjects. Angelic themes, even in a master’s hand, are utterly intraetable. 
No poet will dare to be a complete poet and maker in them; he shrinks, 
and rightly, from giving his spirits a full human interest by gross and 
material anthropomorphism of his own invention; and without palpable 
flesh and blood, they can be nothing but mere voices in the air, not greater 
than humanity, but less, because only a part of it. Even Milton's genius 
was forced to sacrifice metaphysic truth for the sake of giving living per- 
sonality to the denizens of his spirit-world: but who dare—and in the 
nineteenth century who ought—to follow in his steps? Goethe dare not, 
though Mr. Bailey dares, and therefore he confined himself in his Faust to 
the received middle-age superstitions, to the cloven hoof and the witch’s 
caldron, as the best symbolic vehicle of spiritual truth which he could find. 
We cannot but think, not only from the doleful, not to say irreverent, 
failure of Mr. Bailey’s Angel-world (as if J’estus had not been monstrous 
enough), but also from Mrs. Browning’s far superior Seraphim, that poets 
must leave the angelic hosts alone for a few generations,—at least, till a more 
scientific Christian pneumatology has thrown fresh light on their nature ; 
and that in the meantime, the truly spiritual is best manifested—where alone 
the Bible bids us look for it—in the truly human. We question whether 
the unrivalled translation of Prometheus Vinctus, which follows The Seraphim 
in Mrs. Browning's last edition, is not, from its very pagan anthropomor- 
phism, more true to metaphysic than The Seraphim and The Drama of Exile ; 
except just where the facts of the Incarnation give these latter a more 
thoroughly palpable, human, and historic element of interest. 

We are certain that this is the case with the exquisite personal epilogue 
to The Seraphim, in which the poetess seems to complain of the ve 
impossibility at which we hint. We are certain, too, that it is the case wit 
Confessions, perhaps the highest flight of her Muse, in which the thoroughly 
human plot is just what enables her to go down into the depths and rise to 
the heights of the truly Divine. 


Confessions. 
Face to face in my chamber, my silent chamber, I saw her! 
God and she and I only . . . there, I sat down to draw her 
Soul, throuzh the clefts of confession . . . Speak, I am holding thee fast, 
As the angels of resurrection shall do it at the last. 
* My cup is blood-red 
With my sin,’ she said, 
‘ And I pour it out to the bitter lees, 
As if the angels of judgment stood over me strong at the last, 
Or as thou wert as these!’ 


When God smote His hands together, and struck out thy soul as a spark, 
Into the organized glory of things, from deeps of the dark,— 
Say, didst thou shine, didst thou burn, didst thou honour the power in the form, 
As the star does at night, or the fire-fly, or even the little ground-worm ? 
* I have sinned,’ she said, 
‘ For my seed-light shed 
Has smouldered away from his first decrees ! 
The cypress praiseth the fire-fly, the ground-leaf praiseth the worm : 
I am viler than these !’ 
When God on that sin had pity and did not trample thee straight, 
With His wild rains beating and drenching thy light found inadequate ; 
When He only sent thee the north winds, a little searching and chill, 
To quicken thy flame . . didst thou kindle and flash to the heights of His will ? 
* IT have sinned,’ she said, 
‘ Unquickened, unspread, 
My fire dropt down; and I wept on my knees! 
I only said of His winds of the north, as I shrank from their chill . . 
What delight is in these ?’ 
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When God on that sin had pity, and did not meet it as such, 
But tempered the wind to thy uses, and softened the world to thy touch ; 
At least thou wast moved in thy soul, though unable to prove it afar, 
Thou couldst carry thy light like a jewel, not giving it like a star ? 
* T have sinned,’ she said, 
* And not merited 
The gift He gives, by the grace He sees ! 
The mine-cave praiseth the jewel, the hill-side praiseth the star :— 
I am viler than these.’ 


Then I cried aloud in my passion . . Unthankful and impotent creature, 
To throw up thy scorn unto God, through the rents in thy nature! 
If He, the all-giving and loving, is served so, what then 
Hast thou done to the weak and changing . . thy fellows of men ? 
* T have loved,’ she said, 
(Words bowing her head 
As the wind bows the wet acacia-trees !) 
‘I saw God sitting above me,—but I . . I sat among men, 
And I have loved these.’ 


Again with a lifted voice . . like a trumpet that takes 
The low note of a viol that trembles, and triumphing breaks 
On the air with it, solemn and clear . . ‘ I have sinned not in this! 
When I loved, I have loved much and wel!,—I have loved not amiss. 
Let the living,’ she said, 
‘Inquire of the dead, 
In the house of the pale-fronted images,— 
And my own true dead will answer for me, that I have not loved amiss, 
In my love for these. 


The least touch of their hands in the morning, I keep day and night : 
Their least step on the stair still throbs through me, if ever so light : 
Their least gift which they left to my childhood, in long ago years, 
Is now turned from a toy to a relic, and gazed at through tears. 
Dig the snow,’ she said, 
‘ For my churchyard bed ; 
Yet I, as I sleep, shall not fear to freeze, 
If but one of these love me with heart-warm tears, 
As I have loved these. 


If I angered any among them, my own life was sore : 
If I fell from their presence, I clung to their memory more : 
Their tender I often felt holy, their bitter I sometimes called sweet ; 
And whenever their heart has refused me, I fell down straight at their feet. 
I have loved,’ she said,— 
* Man is weak, God is dread ; 
Yet the weakest man dies with his spirit at ease, 
Having poured such love-oil on the Saviour’s feet, 
As I lavished for these.’ 


Go, I cried, thou hast chosen the Human, and left the Divine ! 
Then, at least, have the Human shared with thee their wild berry wine ? 
Have they loved back thy love, and when strangers approached thee with blame, 
Have they covered thy fault with their kisses, and loved thee the same ? 
But she wept and said, 
* God, over my head, 
Will sweep in the wrath of His judgment seas 
Tf he deal with me sinning, but only the same 
And not gentler than these !’ 


There are defects of metre and of rhyme here, as in others of these 
poems, which remind us curiously of Mr. Browning; and they seem, 
without exception, to have been struck off at once, and never polished 
afterwards. We regret it, and pray, with all humility, to see them amended, 
as they have been in the translation of Prometheus: but we prefer quoting 
to commenting, and so give a poem which should speak for itself. Want of 
space forces us to omit, much against our will, three stanzas just as beautiful 
as the rest. Let readers study them for themselves in the original :— 
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The Cry of the Children. 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 

They are leaning their young heads against their mothers,— 
And that cannot stop their tears. 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows ; 
The young birds are chirping in the nest ; 

The young fawns are playing with the shadows ; 
The young flowers are blowing toward the west— 

But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly !— 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free. 

Do you question the young children in the sorrow, 
Why their tears are falling so ?— 

The old man may weep for his to-morrow 
Which is lost in long ago; 

The old tree is leafiess in the forest— 
The old year is ending in the frost— 

The old wound, if stricken, is the sorest— 
The old hope is hardest to be lost : 

But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
Do you ask them why they stand 

Weeping sore before the bosoms of their mothers, 
In our happy Fatherland ? 

* * * Eo * * 

* For, oh,’ say the children, ‘ we are weary, 
And we cannot run or leap; 

If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping — 
We fall upon our faces, trying to go ; 

And underneath our heavy eyelids drooping, 
The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 

For, all day, we drag our burden tiring, 
Through the coal-dark underground ; 

Or, all day, we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories round and round. 

‘ For, all day, the wheels are droning, turning — 
Their wind comes in our faces,— 

Till our hearts turn—our head, with pulses burning, 
And the walls turn in their places— 

Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling — 
Turns the long light that droppeth down the wall — 

Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling — 
Ali are turning, all the day, and we with all.— 

And all day the iron wheels are droning ; 
And sometimes we could pray, 

*O ye wheels’ (breaking out in a mad moaning), 
* Stop! be silent for to-day !’’ 

Ay, be silent! Let them hear each other breathing 
For a moment, mouth to mouth— 

Let them touch each other’s hands, in a fresh wreathing 
Of their tender human youth ! 

Let them feel that this cold metallic motion 
Is not all the life God fashions or reveals — 

Let them prove their inward souls against the notion 
That they live in you, or under you, O wheels !— 

Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward, 
Grinding life down from its mark ; 

And the children’s souls, which God is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 

Now tell the poor young children, O my brothers, 
To look up to Him and pray— 

So the blessed One, who blesseth all the others, 
Will bless them another day. 
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They answer, ‘ Who is God, that He should hear us, 
While the rushing of the iron wheels is stirred ? 
When we sob aloud the human creatures near us 
Pass by, hearing not, or answer not a word ! 
And we hear not (for the wheels in their resounding) 
Strangers speaking at the door. 
Is it likely God, with angels singing round Him, 
Hears our weeping any more ? 
‘ Two words, indeed, of praying we remember ; 
And at midnight’s hour of harm,— 
‘ Our Father,’ looking upward in the chamber, 
We say softly for a charm.* 
We know no other words, except ‘Our Father.’ 
And we think that in some pause of angels’ song, 
God may pluck them with the silence sweet to gather, 
And hold both within His right hand, which is strong. 
‘Our Father!’ If He heard us, He would surely 
(For they call Him good and mild) 
Answer, smiling down the steep world very purely, 
* Come and rest with Me, my child.’ 
‘ But, no!’ say the children, weeping faster, 
‘ He is speechless as a stone ; 
And they tell us, of His image is the Master 
Who commands us to work on. 
Go to!’ say the children,—‘ Up in Heaven, 
Darx, wheel like, turning clouds are all we find. 
Do not mock us; grief has made us unbelieving— 
We look up for God, but tears have made us blind.’ 
Do ye hear the children weeping and disproving, 
O my brothers, what ye preach ? 
For God’s possible is taught by His world’s loving — 
And the children doubt of each. 
And well may the children weep before you ; 
They are weary ere they run ; 
They have never seen the sunshine, nor the glory 
Which is brighter than the sun : 
They know the grief of man, but not the wisdom ; 
They sink in man’s despair without its calm — 
Are slaves, without the liberty in Christdom — 
Are martyrs, by the pang without the palm,— 
Are worn, as if with age, yet unretrievingly 
No dear remembrance keep,— 
Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly : 
Let them weep! let them weep ! 
They look up, with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to see, 
For they mind you of their angels in their places, 
With eyes meant for Deity ;— 
* How long,’ they say, ‘ how long, O cruel nation, 
Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s heart,— 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its paipitation, 
And tread onward to your throne amid the mart ? 
Our blood splashes upward, O our tyrants, 
And your purple shows your path ; 
But the child’s sob curseth deeper in the silence 
Than the strong man in his wrath!’ 

If this lady is not a great poetess, who is? But we must make an end, 
and we cannot do so better than by giving specimens of certain delicious 
‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ with which these volumes conclude. From 
the Portuguese they may be : but their life and earnestness must prove Mrs. 
Browning either to be the most perfect of all known translators, or to have 

uickened with her own spirit the framework of another's thoughts, and 
then modestly declined the honour which was really her own :— 


_* A fact rendered pathetically historical by Mr. Horne’s Report of his Com- 
mission. 
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I thought once how Theocritus had sung 

Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for years, 
Who each one in a gracious hand appears 

To bear a gift for mortals, old or young : 

And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 

I saw in gradual vision through my tears, 

The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, . . 
Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 

A shadow across me. Straightway I was ’ware 
So weeping, how a mystic shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair ; 
And a voice said in mastery while I strove, . . 

‘ Guess now who holds thee?’ ‘ Death!’ I said. 
The silver answer rang, ‘ Not Death, but Love !’ 


But, there, 


XXVII. 
My own beloved, who hast lifted me 
From this drear flat of earth where I was thrown, 
And in betwixt the languid ringlets, blown 
A life-breath, till the forehead hopefully 
Shines out again, as all the angels see, 
Before thy saving kiss! My own, my own, 
Who camest to me when the world was gone, 
And I who looked for only God, found thee ! 
I find thee: I am safe, and strong, and glad, 
As one who stands in dewless Asphodel 
Looks backward on the tedious time he had 
In the upper life . . So I, with bosom-swell, 
Make witness here between the good and bad, 
That Love, as strong as Death, retrieves as well. 


And now our task is finished. If in any word we shall seem to have 
been too harsh toward this gifted pair, our plea must ‘be, that their very 
genius at once gives us a right to call on them to do still better, and puts 
them out of the reach of any injury which a critic can inflict. May they, 
for their own sakes, year by year, mine deeper among the golden truths, 
which can never be learnt alone, and mutually teaching, correcting, inspiring 
each other, add year by year fresh treasures to the Christian poetry of their 
mother-land ! 


— sou 


PHANTOMS AND REALITIES. 
An Autobiography. 


PART THE FIRST — MORNING. 


VII. 

‘ 7 am not about to relate a family 

I history,’ he began ; ‘ but there are 
some personal circumstances to which 
I must allude. At nineteen, I was 
left the sole protector of two sisters, 
and of a ward of my father, whose 
guardianship also devolved upon me. 
It was a heavy responsibility at so 
early an age, and pressed hard upon 
a temperament better adapted for 
gaiety and enjoyment. I discharged 
it, however, with the best judgment 
I could, and with a zeal that has 
bequeathed me, amongst many grate- 
ful recollections, one source of lasting 
and bitter repentance.’ 


* Repentance, Forrester ?’ I cried, 
involuntarily. 

‘You may understand the sort of 
dangers to which these young crea- 
tures were exposed in the spring-tide 
of their beauty, protected only by a 
stripling, who knew little more of 
the world than they did themselves. 
Upon that point, perhaps, I was too 
sensitive. I knew what it was to 
struggle against the natural feelings 
of youth, and was not disposed to 
place much trust in the gad-flies who 
gathered about my sisters. Well— 

watched every movement, and I was 
right. Yet, with all my care, it so 
happened that an offence—an insult 


; 
; 
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such as your heartless libertines think 
they may inflict with impunity on 
unprotected women—was offered to 
one of my sisters. Our friendless 
situation was a mark for general ob- 
servation, and it was necessary that 
society should know the terms I kept 
with it. My enemy—for I made him 
so on the instant — would have ap- 
peased me, but I was inaccessible to 
apologies. We met; I was wounded 
severely — my opponent fell. The 
fearful end of the quarrel affected 
my sister's health. She hada feeling 
of remorse about being the cause of 
that man’s death, and her delicate 
frame sunk under it. 

‘ Perhaps,’ said I,‘ there might have 
been other feelings, which she con- 
cealed.’ 

‘ That fear has cast a shadow over 
my whole life. But we will not talk 
of it. I must hasten on. There 
was a fatal malady in our fa- 
mily—the treacherous malady which 
is fed so luxuriously by the climate 
of England. My remaining sister, 
plunged into grief at our bereave- 
ment, became a prey to its wasting 
and insidious influence. You saw 
that the servant who opened the 
door was in mourning? I have men- 
tioned these particulars that you may 
understand [ was not alone in the 
world, as Iam now, when the lady 
you have seen came to reside in my 
house. At that time, my sisters were 
living.’ 

‘ And she ?’ 

‘ Was my father’s ward, of whom 
I have spoken. During the early 
part of her life she lived in Scotland, 
where she had friends. Now listen 
to me attentively. Gertrude Hast- 
ings lost her mother in her child- 
hood; and upon the death of her 
father, being a minor, her education 
and guardianship devolved upon my 
father, who was trustee to her for- 
tune. At his death, which took place 
soon afterwards, the trust came into 
my hands. It was thought advisable, 
under these circumstances, that she 
should have the benefit of wiser 
counsel than my own, and for several 
years she was placed in the house of 
her mother’s sister, who lived at no 
great distance from the English Bor- 
der. It was my duty to visit her 
sometimes.’ He hesitated, and his 
voice trembled as he spoke. 

* Well—I entreat you to proceed.’ 
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* Let me collect myself. I visited 
her sometimes — at first at long in- 
tervals, then more frequently. Every 
man in his youth forms some ideal, 
false or true, of the woman to whom 
he would devote his love. Such 
dreams visited me, but my situation 
forbade me to indulge in them, and 
I resolved to devote myself to the 
charge I had undertaken, and to fore- 
go all thoughts of marriage. I never 
found this conflict beyond my strength 
until I saw Gertrude Hastings.’ 

I was struck with horror at these 
words, and shuddered at what I 
feared was yet to come. He perceived 
the effect they took upon me, and 
went on :— 

‘ You are precipitate in your judg- 
ment, and I must beg that you will 
hear me patiently to the end. I will 
be brief, for Iam more pained by the 
disclosure than you can be. Wh 
should I prolong a confession whic 
you have already anticipated? I 
loved her ; and every time I saw her, 
I loved her more and more. I was 
justified by the circumstances that 
drew us together —the equality of 
our births—the connexion of our 
families. She was free to choose—so 
was I. I knew of no impediment, 
and there was none at the time she 
inspired me with that fatal passion 
which, when it grew too strong to be 
concealed from her, she was unable 
to return.’ 

I breathed more freely; but secing 
the emotion under which poor For- 
rester was labouring, I kept silence, 
and waited for him to resume. 

* I despise what is called supersti- 
tion,’ he said, ‘as much as any of 
those bald philosophers we are in 
the habit of meeting. When they, 
or you, or I, talk of supernatural 
agencies, we must each of us be 
judged by the measure of our know- 
ledge. Ignorance and unbelief evade 
the question they fear to examine 
by. the easy process of rejecting 
the evidence on which it rests. If 
the evidence be trustworthy, if it be 
clear and coherent in every parti- 
cular, if it be such as we should be 
bound to admit upon matters that 
come within the range of our expe- 
rience, I have yet to learn upon 
what grounds it can be rejected when 
it relates to matters of which we 
know nothing. Our inability to re- 
fute it should make us pause before 
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we heap odium on the witnesses who 
vouch for its truth.’ 

Forrester was proceeding in this 
strain, apparently under an appre- 
hension that the disclosure he was 
about to make required some pro- 
logue of this kind to bespeak credit 
for it, little suspecting that there 
were incidents in my own life which 
rendered me too easy a recipient of 
such statements. But I interrupted 
him by an assurance that I was quite 
prepared to believe in things much 
more extraordinary than any which 
he could have to relate. He then 
returned to the narrative. 

‘ Gertrude’s aunt had been bred 
up in Scotland, and was a staunch 
supporter of the old customs, and a 
stickler for the popular faith in the 
ceremonies that are practised there 
on certain anniversaries. On one of 
these occasions, Gertrude, whose ima- 
gination had, probably, been affected 
by the stories she had heard con- 
cerning them, was induced, half in 
play and half in earnest, to try the 
virtue of one of the charms pre- 
scribed for the Eve of All Hallows. 
We might safely smile at these things, 
if they did not sometimes, as in this 
instance, lead to serious results. You 
see I am relating it to you calmly 
and circumstantially, although it has 
blighted my existence. The charm 
worked out its ends to a miracle. 
The table was laid out with supper, 
the necessary incantations having 
been previously performed, and Ger- 
trude, hiding behind a screen, waited 
for the appearance of the lover who 
was to decide her future destiny. 
They say there was a long pause — 
at least it seemed so to her—and then 
a footstep was heard, and then the 
figure of a man entered the room, 
and seated himself at the table. 
Trembling with terror, she looked 
out from her hiding-place, and saw 
him clearly within two or three yards 
of her. The chair had been so placed 
that his face was exactly opposite 
to her. She scanned his features so 
accurately, that she remembered the 
minutest particulars, to the colour of 
his hair and eyes, and the exact form 
of his mouth, which had a peculiar 
expression in it. ‘The figure moved, 
as if to rise from the chair, and Ger- 
trude, struck to the heart with fear, 
uttered a loud shriek, and fell ina 
swoon upon the ground. Her friends, 
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who were watching outside, rushed 
into the room, but it was empty.’ 

* And that figure — has she never 
seen it since ?’ 

* Never till to-night. 
nised you in an instant.’ 

My amazement at this narrative 
nel deprived me of the power of 
speech. 

* What followed this?’ I inquired. 

‘ A delusion that has occupied her 
thoughts ever since. It took such 
complete possession of her, that all 
arguments were useless. When she 
was asked if she believed it to be 
real, her invariable answer was that 
it was real to her. I suffered her to 
indulge this fancy, hoping that, one 
day or another, she would recover 
from what I regarded as a trance of 
the mind; but I was mistaken. She 
always said she was sure of your ex- 
istence; and looked forward to the 
realization of her destiny, like one 
who lived under an enchantment. By 
slow degrees I relinquished all hopes, 
and resolved to sacrifice my own 
happiness to hers, if the opportu- 
nity should ever arrive. After this 
she came to London, broken down in 
health, and rapidly wasting away 
under the influence of the protracted 
expectation that was destroying her. 
Then it was I first met you. I had 
some misgiving about you from the 
beginning, and prevailed upon her 
to describe to me again and again 
the person of my spectral rival. It 
was impossible to mistake the por- 
trait. My doubts were cleared up, 
and the duty I had to perform was 
obvious. But I determined to make 
further inquiry before I revealed to 
either what I knew of both, and 
having heard you speak of your 
birth-place and residence, I went 
into the country, satisfied myself on 
all points respecting you, and at the 
same time learned the whole parti- 
culars of your life. Still I delayed 
from day to day my intention of 
bringing you together, knowing that 
when it was accomplished my own 
doom would be sealed for ever. 
While I delayed, however, she grew 
worse, and I felt that it would be 
criminal to hesitate any longer. I have 
now fulfilled my part—it remains for 
you to act upon your own responsi- 
bility. My strength, exerted for her, 
has carried me so far— I can go no 
farther.’ 


She recog- 
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As he uttered these words he 
rose, and turned away his head. I 
ped his hand, and tried to detain 
oo He stood and listened while I 
expressed the unbounded gratitude 
and admiration with which his con- 
duct inspired me, and explained, hur- 
riedly, the fascination that had held 
me in a similar trance to that which 
he had just described. But he made 
no observation on what I said. It 
appeared as if he had resolved to 
speak no more on the subject; and 
he exhibited such signs of weariness 
and pain that I thought it would be 
unreasonable to solicit his advice at 
that moment. And so we parted for 
the night. 


VIII. 


I pondered all night upon the 
history related to me by Forrester. 
In the desire to escape from the 
clouds which still darkened my judg- 
ment, I endeavoured to persuade 
myself at one moment that Forrester 
was trying to impose upon me, and 
at another that he must be labouring 
under a mental aberration. The 
pride of reason revolted from the 
incredible particulars of that extra- 
ordinary narrative; yet certain co- 
incidences, which seemed to confirm 
their truth, made me hesitate in my 
scepticism. If I had related to him 
what had happened to myself, he 
would have had as good a right to 
doubt my sanity or veracity as I had 
to doubt his. This was what stag- 
gered me. 

I sifted every particle of the story, 
and was compelled to confess that 
there was nothing in it which my 
own experience did not corroborate. 
The fetch, or wraith, or whatever it 
was that had appeared to Gertrude, 
was a counterpart illusion to the 
figure that had appeared to me. 
Upon her memory, as upon mine, it 
had made so vivid an impression, 
that our recognition ef each other 
was mutual and instantaneous. That 
fact was clear, and placed the truth 
of Forrester’s statement beyond con- 
troversy. It was competent to others, 
who had no personal evidence of 
such visitations, to treat with indif- 
ference the mysteries of the spiritual 
world ; but I was not free, however 
much [ desired it, to set up for a 
philosophical unbeliever. All that 
remaiued, therefore, was to speculate 
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in the dark on the circumstances 
which were thus shaping out our 
destiny, and which, inscrutable as 
they were, commanded the submis- 
sion of my reason and my senses. 

It occurred to me that, as Ger- 
trude’s residence beyond the border 
might not have been distant many 
miles from the spot where I imagined 
I had seen her, it was possible— 
barely possible—that her appearance 
there might have been a reality after 
all. This supposition was a great 
relief to me, for I would gladly have 
accepted anatural solution ofthe phe- 
nomenon, and I accordingly resolved 
to question her upon the subject. 

I thought the next day would 
never come, yet I shuddered at its 
coming. Iwas eager tosee her again, 
although I dreaded the interview ; 
and I will frankly acknowledge, that 
when I approached the house I 
trembled like a man on the eve of a 
sentence which was to determine the 
issue of life or death. 

The blinds were down in all the 
windows, and the aspect of the whole 
was chill and dismal. Where sick- 
ness is, there, too, must be cheerless- 
ness and fear. The passion which 
had so long possessed me was as 
strong as ever, but it was dashed 
with a hideous terror; there was 
so much to explain and to be satisfied 
upon before either of us could rightly 
comprehend our situation. 

I knocked faintly. There was no 
answer. I knocked again, more 
loudly, but still lowly, and with in- 
creasing apprehension. The door 
was opened by Forrester. He looked 
dreadfully haggard, as if he had been 
sitting up all night, worn by grief 
and watching. I spoke to him, some- 
thing broken and hardly articulate : 
he bent his head, and, raising his 
hand in token of silence, beckoned 
me to followhim. He was evidently 
much agitated, and a suspicion crossed 
my mind that he already repented 
the sacrifice he had made. But I 
did him wrong. 

When we reached the door of the 
room in which we had seen Gertrude 
on the preceding night Forrester 
a as if to gather up his man- 

ood for what was to follow; then, 
putting forward his hand, he pushed 
open the door. 

‘Go in—go in, he cried, in a 
choking voice ; and hurrying me on 
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he retreated back into the shadow, as 
if he wished to avoid being present 
at our meeting. 

The room was in deep twilight. 
The curtains were drawn together 
over the windows, and there was less 
disorder in the apartment than when 
I had last seen it. ‘The evidences of 
illness which I had observed scattered 
about were removed, and the fur- 
niture was more carefully arranged. 
The atmosphere was heavy, and af- 
fected me painfully. But I thought 
nothing of these things, although the 
slightest incident did not escape me. 
Gertrude still lay upon the sofa, and 
appeared to be more tranquil and 
composed. There was a solemn hush 
over her as she lay perfectly calm 
and motionless. I fancied she was 
asleep, and approached her gently. 
Her hands were stretched down by 
her sides, and I ventured to raise 
one of them to my lips. I shall 
never forget the horror of that touch. 
A thrill shot through my veins, as 
if a bolt of ice had struck upon my 
heart and frozen up its current at 
the fountain. It was the hand ofa 
corpse ! 

In the first feeling of madness and 


despair which seized upon me I ran 
my hands wildly over her arms, and 
even touched her face and lips, doubt- 
ing whether the form that lay before 
me was of this world. Some such 


wild apprehension traversed my 
brain ; but the witnesses of death in 
the flesh were too palpable in many 
ways to admit of any superstitious 
incredulity. The violent surprize 
and emotion of the night before had 
proved too much for her wasted 
strength, and she had sunk suddenly 
under the fearful reaction. 

The shock overwhelmed me. Not 
only was she taken from me at the 
very instant of discovery and pos- 
session, but all hope of mutual ex- 
planation was extinguished for ever. 
Upon one point alone had I arrived 
at certainty, but that only rendered 
me more anxious to clear up the 
rest. I had seen her living, had 
spoken to her, and heard her voice ; 
and now she was dead, the proof of 
her actual humanity was palpable. 
It was some comfort to know that 
she to whom I had dedicated myself 
under the influence of a sort of sor- 
cery, was a being actuated by passions 
like my own, and subject to the same 
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natural laws; but it was the extre- 
mity of all conceivable wretchedness 
to lose her just as I had acquired this 
consoling knowledge. The phantom 
had scarcely become a reality when 
it again faded into a phantom. 

A few days afterwards, for the 
second time, I followed a hearse to 
the grave. The only persons to 
whom I had consecrated my love 
were gone ; and this last bereavement 
seemed to me at the time as if it were 
final, and as if there was nothing 
left for me but to die. My reason, 
however, had gained some strength 
by my rough intercourse with the 
world; and even in the midst of the 
desolation of that melancholy scene 
I felt as if a burden had been taken 
off my mind, and I had been released 
from a harassing obligation. At all 
events I had a consciousness, that as 
the earth closed over the coffin of 
Gertrude I passed out of the region 
of dreams and deceptions, and that 
whatever lay in advance of me, for 
good or evil, was of the actual, toil- 
ing, practical world. The exodus of 
my delusion seemed to open to me a 
future, in which imagination would 
be rebuked by the presence of stern 
and harsh realities. I felt like a 
manumitted slave, who goes forth 
reluctantly to the hard work of 
freedom, and would gladly fall back 
if he could upon the supine repose 
which had spared him the trouble of 
thinking for himself. 

Forrester bore his agony with 
heroic endurance. I, who knew 
what was in his heart, knew what he 
suffered. But his eyes were still and 
his lips were fixed, and not a single 
quiver of his pulses betrayed his an- 
guish to the bystanders. When the 
last rites were over, and we turned 
away, he wrung my hand without a 
word of leave-taking, and departed. 
A few days afterwards he left Eng- 
land. ‘The associations connected 
with the scenes of his past life—with 
the country that contained the ashes 
of all he loved — embittered every 
hour of his life, and he wisely sought 
relief in exile. I was hurt at not 
having received some communication 
from him before he went away ; but 
I knew he was subject to fits of 
heavy depression, and his silence, 
although it pained me at the time, 
did not diminish the respect and sym- 
pathy inspired by his conduct. 
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I will not dwell upon the imme- 
diate effect which the dissolution of 
Gertrude and the phantoms con- 
nected with her had upon my mind. 
Shattered and subdued, I re-entered 
the world, which I was now resolved, 
out of cowardice and distrust of my- 
self, not to leave again ; taking men- 
tal exercise, as an invalid, slowly 
recovering from the prostration of a 
long illness, tests his returning 
strength in the open air. I had a 
great fear upon me of going into the 
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country, and being once more alone. 
The tranquillity of Nature would 
have thrown me back into despair, 
while the crowded haunts of London 
kept me in a state of activity that 
excluded the morbid influences I had 
so much reason to dread. Of my 
new experiences in the second phase 
of my life, as different from the for- 
mer as light from darkness, I shall 
speak with the same fidelity which I 
have hitherto strictly observed. 


PART THE SECOND— NOON. 


1, 

When I had deposited Gertrude in 
the grave I was a solitary tree, 
singled out by the lightning, from 
the rest of the forest and blasted 
through every part of its articu- 
lation. ‘There was no verdure in 
my soul. I was dead to the world 
around me. I lived in what was 
gone—I had no interest in what was 
to come. I believed that the fatal 
spell that had exercised such a 

wer over my thoughts and actions 

ad whens + te its catastrophe, and 
that there was nothing further for 
me to fulfil but death. My Idol had 
perished in her beauty and her love. 
She had withered before my eyes, 
destroyed by the supernatural pas- 
sion which had bound us to each other. 
How, then, could I live, when that 
which was my life had vanished like 
a pageant in the sky? I thought I 
could not survive her. Yet 1 did. 
And seeing things as I see them now, 
and knowing the supremacy of time 
over affliction, I look back and wonder 
at the thought which desolated my 
heart under the immediate pressure 
of a calamity that appeared irre- 
parable, but for which the world 
offered a hundred appeasing con- 
solations. 

[ went again into the bustle—the 
strife of vanities, ambitions, passions, 
and interests. At first I merely suf- 
fered myself to be carried away by 
the tide; my plank was launched, 
and I drifted with the current. But 
in a little time I began to be excited 
by the roar and jubilee of the waters. 

For many months Gertrude was 
ever present to me in moments of 
respite and solitude. As certain as 
the night returned, the stillness of 
my chamber was haunted by her 
smiles. The tomb seemed to give 


up its tenant in the fresh bloom and 
sweet confidence of life, and she 
would come in her star-like bright- 
ness, smiling sadly, as if she had a 
feeling of something wanted in that 
existence to which death had trans- 
lated her, and looking reproachfully, 
but sweetly, down upon me for lin- 
gering so long behind her. By de- 
grees, as time wore on, her form 
grew less and less distinct, and, 
wearied of watching and ruminating, 
I would fall asleep and lose her; and 
so, between waking and sleeping, 
the floating outlines vanished and 
she visited me no more. At last I 
almost forgot the features which 
were once so deeply portrayed upon 
my heart. Poor human love and 
gricf, how soon their footprints are 
washed away ! 

I resided entirely in London, with- 
out any settled plan of life, tossed 
about upon the living surge, and 
indifferent whither it swept me. I 
lived from hour to hour, and from 
day to day, upon the incidents that 
chanced to turn up. People thought 
there was something singular in my 
manner, and that my antecedents 
were ambiguous ; consequently I was 
much sought after, and invited 
abroad. My table was covered with 
cards. Iwas plagued with inquiries, 
and found that ladies were especially 
anxious to know more about me than 
I chose to tell. My silence and re- 
serve piqued their curiosity. Had I - 
been a romantic exile, dressed in a 
bizarre costume, with an interesting 
head of hair, and an impenetrable 
expression of melancholy in my face, 
I could not have been more flattered 
by their inconvenient attentions. 
Out of this crush of civilities I made 
my own election of friends. My ac- 
quaintance was prodigious—my in- 
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timacies were few. Wherever I 
went I met a multitude of faces that 
were quite familiar to me, and to 
which I was expected to bow, but 
very few individuals whom I really 
knew. I had not the kind of talent 
that can carry away a whole London 
Directory in its head. I could never 
remember the names of the mob of 

ple I was acquainted with. I 
recognized their faces, and shook 
their hands, and was astonished to 
find how glibly they all had my 
name, although I hardly recollected 
one of theirs ; and this round of nods 
and how-d'ye-dos constituted the 
regular routine of an extensive inter- 
course with society. ‘The clatter, 
frivolous as it was, kept me in 
motion, and there was health in that ; 
but it was very wearisome. A man 
with a heart in his body desires 
closer and more absorbing ties. But 
we get habituated to these superficial- 
ities, and drop into them with surpriz- 
ing indifference ; knowing or hoping 
that the sympathy we long for will 
come at last, and that, if it never 
comes, it is not so bad a thing, after 
all, to be perpetually stopped on the 
journey of life by lively gossips, 
who will shake you by the hand, and 
insist upon asking you how you are, 
just as cordially as if they cared to 
know. 

There was one family I visited 
more frequently than the rest of my 
miscellaneous acquaintance. I can 
hardly explain the attraction that 
drew me so much into their circle, 
for there was little in it that was 
loveable in itself, or that harmonized 
with my tastes. But antagonisms are 
sometimes as magnetic as affinities in 
the moral world. They were all 
very odd, and did nothing like other 
people. ‘They were so changeable 
and eccentric that they scarcely ap- 
peared to me for two evenings in 
succession to be the same individuals. 
They were perpetually shifting the 
slides of character, and exhibiting 
new phases. Their amusements and 
occupations resembled the incessant 
dazzle of a magic lantern. They 
were never without a novelty of 
some kind on hand—a new whim, 
which they played with like a toy 
till they got tired of it—a subtle joke, 
with a little malicious pleasantry in 
it—or a piece of scandal, which they 
exhausted till it degenerated into 
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ribaldry. Their raillery and mirth, 
even when they happened to be in 
their most goodnatured moods, were 
invariably on the side of ridicule. 
They took delight in distorting 
everything, and never distorted any- 
thing twice in the same way. They 
laughed at the whole range of quiet, 
serious amiabilities, as it all small 
virtues were foibles and weaknesses ; 
and held the heroic qualities in a sort 
of mock awe that was more ludicrous 
and humiliating than open scoffing 
and derision. In this way they 
passed their lives, coming out with 
fresh gibes every morning, and going 
to bed at night in the same harle- 
quinade humour. It seemed as if 
they had no cares of their own, and 
made up for the want of them by 
taking into keeping the cares of their 
neighbours; which they tortured so 
adroitly that, disrelish it as you 
might, it was impossible to resist the 
infection of their grotesque satire. 
One of the members of this family 
was distinguished from the rest by 
peculiarities special to himself. He 
was a dwarf in stature, with a large 
head, projecting forehead, starting 
eyes, bushy hair, and an angular 
chin. He was old enough to be 
dealt with as a man; but from his 
diminutive size, and the singularity 
of his manners, he was treated as a 
boy. Although his mental capacity 
was as stunted as his body, he 
possessed so extraordinary a talent 
for translating and caricaturing bhu- 
manity, that he was looked upon as 
a domestic mime of unrivalled powers. 
He could run the circle of the pas- 
sions with surprising facility, render- 
ing each transition from the grave to 
the gay so clearly, and touching so 
rapidly, yet so truly, every shade of 
emotion, that your wonder was di- 
vided between the dexterity, ease, 
and completeness of the imitation, 
and the sagacious penetration into 
character which it indicated. Acting, 
no doubt, is not always as wise as it 
looks; and the mimicry that shows 
so shrewd on the surface is often a 
mere mechanical trick. But in this 
case the assumptions were various, 
distinct, and broadly marked, and not 
to be confounded with the low art 
that paints a feeling in a contortion 
oragrimace. During these strange 
feats he never spoke a word. He did 
not require language to give effect 
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or intelligence to his action. All 
was rapid, graphic, and obvious, and 
dashed off with such an air of ori- 
ginal humour that the most serious 
pantomime took the odd colour of a 
jest without compromising an atom 
of its grave purpose. Indeed this 
tendency to indulge in a kind of sar- 
donic fun was the topping peculiarity 
of the whole group, and the dwarf 
was a faithful subscriber to the family 
principles. 

I suffered myself to be most un- 
reasonably amused by this daily 
extravagance. The dwarf was a 
fellow after my own fancy: an irre- 
sponsible fellow, headlong, irregular, 
misshapen, and eternally oscillating 
to and fro without any goal in life. 
He never disturbed me by attempts 
to show things as they were, or by 
over-refined reasoning upon facts, in 
which some people are in the habit 
of indulging until they wear off the 
sharp edge of truths, and fritter them 
down into commonplaces. In short, 
he never reasoned at all. Ile darted 
upon a topic, struck his fangs into it, 
and left it, depositing a little poison 
behind him. His singularities never 
offended me, because they never in- 
terfered with my own. He turned 
the entire structure and operations 
of society to the account of the 
absurd; and made men, not the 
victims of distaste as 1 did, but the 
puppets ofa farce. We arrived, how- 
ever, at much the same conclusion 
by different routes, and the dwarf 
and I agreed well together ; although 
there was an unconfessed repulsion 
between us which prohibited the in- 
terchange of those outward tokens 
of harmony that telegraph the good- 
fellowship of the crowd. 

From the first moment of our ac- 
guaintance I had a secret distrust 
about my friend the dwarf. I shrank 
from him instinctively when I felt 
his breath upon me, which was as 
hot as if it came froma furnace. I 
felt as if he was a social Mephis- 
tophiles, exercising a malignant in- 
fluence over my fate. Yet, in spite 
of this feeling, we became intimate 
all at once. As I saw him in the 
first interview, 1 saw him ever after. 
We relaxed all formalities on the 
instant of introduction, when he 
broke out with a gibe that put us 
both at our ease at once. We were 
intimates in slippers and morning- 
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gowns, while the rest of the family 
were as yet on full-dress ceremony 
with me. 

II 


After I had known this family a 
considerable time, a lady from a dis- 
tant part of the country, whom I had 
never seen or heard of before, came 
on a visittothem. She wasa woman 
of about twenty-five years of age, 
with a handsome person, consider- 
able powers of conversation, and 
more intellect than fine women 
usually take the trouble to cultivate 
or display, preferring to trust, as she 
might have safely done, to the in- 
fluence of their beauty. Her form 
was grand and voluptuous; her 
head, with her hair bound up in 
fillets, had a noble classical air ; 
and her features were strictly intel- 
lectual. She had never been mar- 
ried; and exhibiting, as she did at 
all times, a lofty superiority over the 
people by whom she was surrounded 
in this house, it opened a strange 
chapter of sprightly malevolence to 
observe how they criticized her, and 
picked off her feathers, whenever she 
happened to be out of the room. 
They affected the most sublime re- 
gard for her, and the way they 
showed it was by wondering why 
she remained single, and trying to 
account for it by sundry flattering 
in: .endoes, with a sneer lurking under 
each of them. 

The men had no taste—this was 
said so slily as to make everybody 
laugh—or, perhaps they were afraid 
of her ; she was hard to please; her 
mind was too masculine, which made 
her appear more repulsive than she 
really was; she did not relish female 
society, and men are always jealous 
of women who are superior to them- 
selves, and so, between the two— 
hem! —there was the old adage! Then 
she aimed at eccentricity, and had 
some uncommon tastes; she was fond 
of poetry and philosophy, and blue 
stockings are not so marketable as 
hosiery of a plainer kind : in short, 
it was not surprizing that such a 
woman should find it rather difficult 
to suit herself with a husband. But 
whoever did succeed in overcoming 
her fastidiousness would get a prize! 

These criticisms, probably, awak- 
ened an interest in my mind about 
this lady. She was evidently not 
understood by her critics; and it 

0 
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was by no means unlikely that, in 
attributing peculiarities to her which 
did not exist, they might have over- 
looked the true excellencies of her 
character. In proportion as they 
depreciated her, she rose in my esti- 
mation, by the rule of contrarieties. 
It had always been a weakness of 
mine to set myself against the multi- 
tude on questions of taste, and to 
reverse their judgment by a fore- 
gone conclusion. I then believed, 
and do still in a great measure be- 
lieve, that persons of genius are not 
appreciated or comprehended by the 
mob; but I occasionally committed 
the mistake of taking it for granted 
that persons who were depreciated 
by the mob must of necessity be 
persons of genius. 

Astrea—for so she was familiarly 
called, at first in the way of covert 
ridicule, but afterwards from habit— 
was thoroughly in earnest in every- 
thing she said and did. She could 
adapt herself to the passing humour 
of vivacity or sarcasm without any 
apparent effort, but her natural 
manner was grave and dominant. 
Beneath the severity of her air was 
an unsettled spirit, which a close ob- 
server could not fail to detect. It 
was to carry off or hide this secret 
disquietude of soul (such, at least, it 
appeared to me) that, with a strong 
aversion to frivolity, she headed all 
the frivolous amusements ; but then 
it was done with an effort and excess 
that showed how little her taste lay 
in it, and that it was resorted to only 
as an escape from criticism. She had 
no skill in these relaxations, and 
blundered sadly in her attempts to 
get through them ; and people tried 
to feel complimented by her conde- 
scension, but were never really satis- 
fied. And when she had succeeded 
in getting up the group to the height 
of its gaiety, and thought that every- 
body was fully employed, she would 
take advantage of the general merri- 
ment and relapse into her own 
thoughts. It was then you could 
see clearly how little interest she 
took in these things. But she was 
too important a person to be allowed 
to dropout, and as she was well aware 
of the invidious distinction with 
which she was treated, she would 
speedily rally and mix in the fri- 
volity again. All this was done with 
a struggle that was quite transparent 
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tome. She never played that part 
with much tact. Yet her true cha- 
racter baffled me, notwithstanding. 
There was an evident restlessness 
within; as if she were out of her 
sphere, or as if there were a void to 
be filled, a longing after something 
which was wanted to awaken her 
sympathies, and set her soul at re- 
pose. Of that I was convinced ; 
but all beyond was impenetrable 
obscurity. 

The mystery that hovered about 
her manner, her looks, her words, 
attracted me insensibly towards her. 
She was an enigma to the world as I 
was myself; and a secret feeling 
took possession of me that there 
were some latent points of unison in 
our natures which would yet be 
drawn out in answering harmony. 
This feeling was entirely exempt 
from passion. Gertrude had ab- 
sorbed all that was passionate and 
loving in my nature—at least I 
thought so then. And the difference 
between them was so wide, that it 
was impossible to feel in the same 
way about Gertrude first and Astrea 
afterwards. Simplicity, gentleness, 
and timidity, were the characteristics 
of Gertrude; while Astrea was proud, 
grand, almost haughty, with a reserve 
which I could not fathom. If it be 
true that the individual nature can 
find a response only in another of a 
certain quality, then it would have 
been absurd to delude myself by any 
dreams of that kind about Astrea. 
If I had really loved Gertrude, I 
could not love Astrea. They were 
essentially in direct opposition to each 
other. As for Astraa, she appeared 
inaccessible to the weaknesses of pas- 
sion ; her conversation was bold, and 
she selected topics that invited argu- 
ment, but rarely awakened emotion. 
Energetic, lofty, and severe, her 
very bearing repelled the approaches 
of love. He would have been a 
brave man who should have dared 
to love Astrea. I wondered at her 
beauty, which was not captivating at 
a glance, but fullof dignity. I won- 
cered, admired, listened, but was not 
enslaved. 

She treated me with a frankness 
which she did not extend to others. 
This did not surprize me in the cir- 
cle in which I found her, It was 
natural enough that she should avail 
herself of any escape that offered 
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from that atmosphere of persiflage. 
I was guided vs Soiled intake, 
But the same thing occurs every day 
in society. People always, when the 

can, prefer the intercourse which 
comes nearest to their own standard. 
It does not follow, however, that 
they must necessarily fall in love. 
Such a suspicion never entered my 
head. 

I soon discovered that her know- 
ledge was by no means profound; 
and that her judgment was not al- 
ways accurate. Setting aside the 
showy accomplishments which go for 
nothing as mental culture, she was 
self-educated. She had been an ex- 
tensive reader, but without method. 
She touched the surface of many 
subjects, end carried away something 
from each to show that she had been 
there, trusting to her vigorous intel- 
lect for the use she should make of 
her fragmentary acquisitions. It was 
only when you discussed a subject 
fully with her that you discovered 
her deficiencies. In the ordinary 
way, rapidly lighting upon a variety 
of topics, she was always so brilliant 
and suggestive that you gave her 
credit for a larger field of acquire- 
ments than she had really traversed. 
This discovery gave me an advan- 
tage over her; and my advantage 
gave me courage. 

One evening we were talking of 
the mythology, one of her favourite 
themes. 

‘And you seriously think,’ I ob- 
served, in answer to something she 
said, ‘that the story of Hercules and 
the distaff has a purpose ?” 

‘A deep purpose, and a very ob- 
vious moral,’ she replied. 

* Will you expound it me ?’ 

‘It is quite plain—the parable of 
strength vanquished by gentleness. 
There is nothing so strong as gentle- 
ness.’ 

This reply took me by surprize, 
and I observed,—‘I should hardly 
have expected that from you. I 
was thinking more of the unexpected 
admission of the power of gentleness 
from the lips of Astrea, than of the 
truth or depth of the remark. 

‘Do you mean that as a compli- 
ment?’ she inquired. 

‘ Well,—no. But from a mind 
constituted like yours, I should have 
looked for a different interpretation.’ 
‘Then you think that my mind 
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ought to prostrate itself before a 
brawny developement of muscles ?” 

‘No, no; remember, you spoke of 
gentleness.’ 

‘That is the mind of woman,’ she 
answered, ‘ taking its natural place, 
and asserting its moral power, For 
geutleness, like beauty, is a moral 
power.’ 

‘Beauty a moral power? I ex- 
claimed. 

‘That is its true definition, unless 
you would degrade it by lowering it 
to the standard of the senses,’ she 
replied, kindling as she spoke. ‘It 
elevates the imagination ; we feel a 
moral exaltation in the contempla- 
tion of it; it is the essential grace of 
nature; it refines and dignifies our 
whole being ; and ae in this 
aspect, it inspires the purest and 
noblest aspirations.’ 

This creed of beauty was very un- 
like anything I had anticipated from 
her. If ay in a crowded draw- 
ing-room had spoken in this style, 
I should have expected that she 
would have smiled somewhat con- 
temptuously upon them, 

‘Your definition is imperfect, I 
ventured to say; ‘I do not dispute 
it as far it goes, but it is defective in 
one article of faith.’ 

‘Oh! I am not sent from the 
stars—though they have voted me 
Astrea—to convert heathens, Pray, 
let us have your article of faith. 

‘I believe implicitly in your reli- 
gion,’ said; ‘ but believing so much, 
I am compelled to believe a little 
more. If beauty calls up this ho- 
mage of the imagination, and in- 
spires these pure and elevating aspi- 
rations, it must awaken the emotions 
of the heart. To feel and appreciate 
beauty truly, therefore, is, in other 
words, to love.’ 

‘Phat is an old fallacy. If love 
were indispensable to the apprecia- 
tion of beauty, it would cruelly nar- 
row the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion.’ 

‘On the contrary, I replied, ‘I 
believe them to be inseparable.’ 

‘You are talking riddles,’ she re- 
plied, as if she were getting tired of 
the subject; ‘but, true or false, I 
have no reliance upon the word love, 
or the use that is made of it. It 
means anything or nothing.’ 

‘Then you must allow me to ex- 
plain myself; and so I set about my 
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explanation without exactly knowin 
what it was I had to explain. f 
spoke of love as an abstract emotion.’ 
She smiled very discouragingly at 
that phrase, and I was, therefore, 
bound to defend it. ‘ Certainly there 
is such a thing—listen to me for a 
moment. I was not speaking of the 
love of this or that particular object 
—a love that may grow up and then 
die to the root; but the love which 
may be described as the poetical per- 
ception and permanent enjoyment of 
the ideal.’ 

‘We must not quarrel about the 
word,’ interrupted Astrea, as if she 
wished to bring the conversation to 
a close; ‘we agree, possibly, in the 
thing, although I should have ex- 
pressed it differently.’ 

‘I grant,’ said I, trying to gather my 
own meaning more clearly, ‘love must 
have an object. Abstractions may 
occupy the reason, but do not touch 
the heart. When Beauty appeals to 
the heart it must take a definite 
shape, and the love it inspires must 
be addressed to that object alone.’ 

* We have changed our argument,’ 
observed Astrea, quickly, ‘ and see, 
we must change our seats, too, for 
supper is announced.’ 

felt that I was rhapsodizing, and 
that, if I had gone on much further, 
I must have uttered a great deal that 
Astrea would have inevitably set 
down as rank nonsense. I was not 
sorry, therefore, that the conversa- 
tion was broken off at that dubious 
point. We were both scared out of 
our subtleties by the flutter and 
laughter that rang through the 
room as everybody rose to go to 
supper; and in a few moments I 
found myself seated at table with 
Astrea next to me, and my friend the 
dwarf seated exactly opposite. 


II. 


The chatter of the party was, as 
usual, noisy and sarcastic. They 
were in an extraordinary flow of 
spirits, and indulged their unsparing 
raillery to an extravagant excess. 
The dwarf had quite a roystering 
fit upon him, and tossed his great 
shapeless head about with such out- 
rageous fun, that one might suppose 
he was labouring under a sudden 
access of delirium, or had, at least, 
fallen in with a rare God-send to 
exercise his powers of frantic ridicule 
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upon. These things, no doubt, pre- 
sented themselves to me in an ex- 
aggerated light, for I was a little out 
of humour with myself; and could 
not help contrasting the reckless 
levity of the group with the stillness 
of Astrea, who must have secretly de- 
— the companionship into which 
she was thrown. 

Whenever anybody uttered a joke 
(and dreary and miserable jokes they 
were), the dwarf, who acted a sort 
of chorus to their obstreperous hu- 
mours, would jerk his head back 
with a theatrical ‘Ha!’ and spread 
out his hands like so many coiling 
snakes, with an indescribable exag- 
geration of astonishment. Then a 
sneer and chirrup would run round 
the table, rising presently into a 
loud laugh, which the lady of the 
house would discreetly suppress by 
lifting her finger half way to her 
face—a signal that was understood 
to imply a cessation of hostilities 
when the ribaldry was supposed to 
be going too far. 

I looked at Astrea involuntarily 
on one of these occasions, and found 
her eyes turned at the same instant 
to mine. ‘The same thought was in 
both our minds. We both abhorred 
the coarseness of the scene, and felt 
the same desire to be alone. The 
position which thus extracted the 
feelings that we held in common was 
full of peril to us; but at such 
moments one never thinks of peril. 

L esked her to take wine, pouring 
it into her glass at the same moment. 
This implied a familiarity between 
us which I certainly did not intend, 
and should not have been conscious 
of if I had not chanced to notice the 
face of the dwarf. He was looking 
straight at us, his mouth pursed out, 
and his head thrust forward as if to 
make way for a sudden writhing or 
elevation of his shoulders. It was 
the express image of a man who had 
discovered something very strange, 
or in whom a previous doubt had 
just been confirmed. I could not at 
all comprehend his meaning ; but I 
knew he had a meaning, and that 
threw me back upon myself to find 
out the point of the caricature. I 
attributed it to the unceremonious 
freedom I had taken with Astrea, 
and regretted that I had given occa- 
sion to so pitiful a jest; but I was 
by no means satisfied that there was 
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not an arriére pensée in the mind of 
the dwarf. 

The spiteful mirth went on in a 
rapid succession of vulgar inuendoes, 
puns, and jokes. The peculiarities 
of one intimate friend after another 
were anatomized with surprizing 
skill; nobody was spared; and the 
finger of the hostess was in constant 
requisition to check the riot, and 
direct the scandal-hunters after fresh 
quarry. As none of the people who 
were thus made the subjects of un- 
merciful ridicule were known to me 
or Astrea, we took no part in their 
dissection, and imperceptibly drop- 
ped into a conversation between our- 
selves. 

We resumed our old subject, and 
talked in low and earnest tones. I 
supposed that they were all too much 
engaged in the personal topics that 
afforded them so much amusement 
to think about us, and had no suspi- 
cion that they were observing us 
closely all the time. I was apprized 
of the fact by the astounding expres- 
sion I detected on the face of my 
indefatigable Mephistophiles. I shall 
never forget it. It was a face of 
saturnine ecstasy, with a secret smile 
of pleasure in it, evidently intended 
for me alone, as if he rejoiced, and 
wondered, and congratulated me, 
and was in high raptures at my hap- 
piness. I was astonished and con- 
founded, and felt myself singularly 
agitated ; yet, I knew not why, I 
was not angry with him: for al- 
though his manner was inexplicable, 
and ought to have been taken as an 
offence from its grossness, still, for 
some unaccountable reason, it was 
pleasant rather than disagreeable to 
me. 

I forgot the little demon, however, 
in the delight of looking at Astrea, 
and listening to her. There was such 
a charm in her eyes, and in the 
sound of her voice, that I was soon 
drawn again within its powerful in- 
fluence. As to the subject of our 
conversation, it was of secondary in- 
terest to the pleasure of hearing her 
speak. Whatever I said was but to 
induce her to say more. To struggle 
in an argument was out of the ques- 
tion—all I yearned for was the music 
of her tones. Not that I quite lost 
the thread of our discussion, but that 
I was more engaged in following the 
new graces and embellishments it de- 
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rived from her mode of treating it, 
than in pursuing the main topic. 
Again I turned to the dwarf, and 
there he was again glaring upon us 
with a look of transport. But his 
fiery eyes no longer leaped out upon 
me alone ; they were moved quickly 
from Astrea to me alternately, and 
were lighted up with a wild satis- 
faction that appeared to indicate the 
consummation of some delirious pas- 
sion. I never saw so much mad 
glee ina human face; all the more 
mad to me, since I was entirely 
ignorant of the source from whence 
it sprang. Once I thought Astrea 
observed him, but she turned aside 
her head, and hastily changed the 
conversation, apparently to defeat 
his curiosity. 

Many times before I took leave 
that night the mime repeated his 
antics; and, as if to make me feel 
assured that I was really the ob- 
ject of his pantomimic raptures, he 
squeezed my hand significantly at 
parting, and with more cordiality 
than he had ever shown me before. 

As I bade Astrea ‘ Good-night,’ 
she gave me her hand—in the pre- 
sence of the whole family ; there was 
nothing to conceal in her thoughts. 
I took it gently in mine, and gazing 
for a moment intently into her face, 
in which I thought I perceived a 
slight trace of confusion, I bowed 
and withdrew. 

That was a night of strange specu- 
lation. For some time past I had 
thought little of Gertrude—had al- 
most forgotten her. That night she 
returned, but unlike what she had 
ever been before. The smile, like 
sunlight let in upon the recesses of a 
young bud, no longer cleft her lips ; 
and her eyes were cold aad glassy. 
I felt, too, that I had recalled her 
by an effort of the will, and that 
she did not come involuntarily, as of 
old. 

There was a sense of guiltiness in 
this. Was Gertrude fading from 
my memory ? And was Astrea con- 
cerned in the change? No, Astrea 
was nothing to me—she was out of 
my way—the height on which she 
stood was frozen. What was it, then, 
that troubled and excited me, and 
blotted out the past ? 

I was more unhappy than ever; 
yet it was an unhappiness that car- 
ried me onwards, as if there was an 
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escape for it or a remedy. I was 
perplexed and disturbed. I was like 
a bird suddenly awakened in its cage 
amidst the glare of torches. I tried 
to think of Gertrude, but it was in 
vain. The thought no longer ap- 
me. The dwarf-mime was 
before me with all his devilish tricks 
and gestures. I could not rid my- 
self of his hideous features. They 
danced and gibbered in the air, and 
were always fastened upon me. He 
was like a human nightmare, and 
even the gray dawn, as it came 
through the curtains, only showed 
that misshapen head more clearly. 
What was this dwarf to me that he 
should haunt me thus, and become 
an agony to my soul? Was he my 
fate? or was he sent to torture me 
to some deed of self-abandonment ? 
I should have gone mad with this 
waking dream, but as the morning 
advanced and the light spread my 
aching eyes closed in an uneasy sleep. 
I was dissatisfied with myself, 
without exactly knowing why. I 
hated the dwarf, yet was fascinated 
by the very importunity that made 
me hate him. Why should he med- 
dle with me? Why should he ex- 
ult in any diversion of my fortunes ? 
What was he to me, or Astra to 
either of us? I was an unchartered 
ship, in which no living person had 
an interest, drifting on the wide waste 
of waters. Why should his eyes 
traverse the great expanse to keep 
watch on me? Could he not let me 
founder on the breakers without 
making mocking signals to me from 
the shore, where he and his stood in 
heartless security? My sleep was 
full of dreams of that malignant de- 
mon, and I awoke in a state of 
actual terror from their violent action 
on my nerves. 


IV. 


The next “morning I went out, 
determined to dissipate these harass- 
ing reflections, and, above all things, 


resolved not to see Astrea. I wan- 
dered about half the day, perfectly 
sincere in my intention of avoiding 
the quarter of the town in which 
she lived. My mind was so much 
absorbed, that I was quite uncon- 
scious of the route I had taken, until, 
raising my eyes, I saw the dwarf 
standing before me on the steps of 
his own door, I had dropped into 
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the old track by the sheer force of 
habit, and have no doubt that my 
tormentor put the worst construction 
on the flush that shot into my face 
at secing him. ‘The same riotous 
glee was in his cyes that I had 
noticed for the first time on the 
evening before; but it now took 
something of a look of triumph that 
perplexed me more than ever. 

‘Ha!’ he exclaimed, with a 
chuckle that literally palpitated 
through his whole body, ‘ you are 
come at last. I have been looking 
out for you the whole morning.’ 

‘Indeed !’ 

‘How did you sleep last night ?’ 
he continued ; ‘what sort of dreams 
had you? I'll answer for it that no 
dancing dervish ever went through 
such contortions!’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I de- 
manded. 

‘Why there!’ he replied, ‘ you 
turn red and white by turns. Are 
you hit?—are you hit? Confess 
yourself, and I will comfort you. 

‘Come, come,’ said I, anxious not 
to provoke the explanation I panted 
for, yet dreaded, ‘this badinage is 
sorry work for the daylight. You 
should keep it till the lamps are 
lighted !’ 

‘Have at you, then, he re- 
turned, his features undergoing a 
comical transition into affected gra- 
vity, ‘I will talk proverbs with you, 
and look as gloomy as a mute at a 
funeral ;’ giving, at the same time, 
an irresistible imitation of one of 
those ghastly, wire-drawn, drunken 
faces. ‘Mercy upon us! what omi- 
nous tokens are in that doleful coun- 
tenance of yours! ‘The candle gives 
out its warning-sheet for the be- 
spoken of the grave; the sea has its 
sights and sounds for the doomed 
man who is to sup with the fishes ; 
the cricket challenges death in the 
hearth ; the devil gives three knocks 
at the door when some miserable 
wretch is passing through the mor- 
tal agony; and there are signs in 
your face of a living torture which 
any man galloping by may see. What 
does it mean? Is the leaf only 
turned over by the wind, and will 
the next blast whisk it back again ? 
or are its fibres riven past recovery?’ 

I could not bear this tantalizing 
mockery ; and if I had not been 
afraid of exciting the malice of that 
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fiendish nature, there must have been 
an explosion at this moment. I ma- 
naged, however, to control myself, 
and spoke to him calmly, but with a 
resolution in my voice which ad- 
mitted of no misconstruction. ‘ Now, 
listen to me, my friend,’ I said, ‘and 
understand distinctly what I am go- 
ing to say. You have extraordinary 
talents for sarcasm, but I must ask 
you not to practise them upon me. 
I don’t like to be questioned and 
criticized in this way. I dare say 
you don’t intend anything beyond 
an idle joke; but I don’t like being 
made the subject of jokes. I covet 
no favour from you but to be spared 
your gibes—and that is not much 
for you to grant.’ 

‘The hardest thing in the world 
to grant!’ he answered. ‘'Tobe spared 
my gibes! What is to become of us, 
if I'm not to have my gibes? You 
might as well ask me to look you 
straight in the face and not to see 
you. Nonsense! you mustn't impose 
such a penance upon me.’ 

* But why do you jest with me in 
this way? Do you think Iam a fit 


object for burlesque and buffoonery ?” 


‘ Burlesque and buffoonery ?’ he 
returned, twitching his mouth as if 
he were stung to the quick; ‘I do 
not burlesque you, and I am not a 
buffoon.’ 

‘Then drop this strange humour 
of yours, and try to be serious with 
me.’ 

‘Do you desire me to be serious 
with you ?’ 

‘Most assuredly I do. 
understand anything else.’ 

‘Then it is a bond between us 
henceforth,’ he cried, in a tone of 
deep earnestness. ‘From this hour 
I jest with you no more.’ 

As he spoke he glanced at me 
darkly under his eyebrows, and 
turned into the house. I was ra- 
ther taken by surprise at this new 
manifestation of his versatile genius, 
and followed him mechanically, ut- 
terly forgetful of the wise resolution 
with which I had set out. 

We went into the drawing-room. 
Astrea was surrounded by a group 
of girls, some kneeling, others dis- 
persed about her, while she was di- 
recting their employment on a piece 
of tapestry on a large frame. The 
tableau was striking, and I thought 
Astrea never looked so well. Her 
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fine figure was thrown into a grace- 
ful attitude, the head slightly averted, 
and one hand pointing to the tracery, 
while the other was raised in the air, 
suspending some threads of the em- 
broidery. ‘The faces that formed acir- 
cle round her were looking up, beam- 
ing with pleasure, and presented an 
animated picture. Here was Astrea 
in a new aspect. I felt the injustice 
her flippant critics had committed in 
unsexing her, and depriving her of . 
her domestic attributes. 

Our entrance disturbed the group, 
and, springing up, they took to flight 
like a flock of birds. 

‘You see, Astrea,’ said the dwarf, 
in a sharp voice, meant to convey a 
sneer through a compliment, ‘ you are 
not allowed to be useful in this world. 
You are invaded at all your weak 
points: the force of your attraction 
will not suffer you to enjoy even 
your needle in private.’ 

‘A truce, sir, to this folly!’ ex- 
claimed Astrea, turning from him 
and advancing to meet me. 

The dwarf twirled painfully on his 
chair, as if the scorn had taken full 
effect upon him. We had both struck 
him in the same place. Had we pre- 
meditated a plan of operations for 
wounding his vanity we could not 
have acted more completely in con- 
cert. 

*T hope,’ said I, desiring to change 
the subject, ‘ you have recovered our 
merriment of last night ?’ 

‘Merriment ?’ interposed Mephis- 
tophiles; ‘Good! You merriment! 
You and Astrea were like dull citi- 
zens yawning over a comedy, which 
we were fools enough to act for you. 
When next we play in that fashion 
may we have a livelier audience.’ 

‘The reproach, I am afraid, is just,’ 
I observed, looking at Astrea. But 
she was not disposed to give the 
vantage ground to Mephistophiles. 

‘IT hope next time you may have 
an audience more to your liking,’ 
she observed ; ‘tastes differ, you know, 
in these matters.’ 

‘Yes, that’s quite true,’ returned 
the dwarf, dryly ; ‘ but your tastes, it 
seems, agree wonderfully.’ 

Thus Astrea and I were coupled 
and cast together by the mime, who 
evidently took a vindictive delight 
in committing us to embarrassments 
of that kind. ‘To have attempted to 
extricate ourselyes would probably 
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have only drawn fresh imputations 
upon us; so we let it pass. 

Everybody has observed what im- 
portant events sometimes take their 
spring in trifles. The destiny of a 
life is not unfrequently determined 
by an accident. I felt that there was 
something due to Astrea for the 
freedom to which she was exposed on 
my account. Yet it was an exceed- 
ingly awkward subject to touch 
upon. The very consciousness of this 
awkwardness produced or suggested 
other feelings that involved me in 
fresh difficulties. I felt that Iought 
to apologize for having brought this 
sort of observation upon her; but | 
also felt that explanations on such 
subjects are dangerous, and that it is 
safer to leave them unnoticed. The 
impulse, however, to say something 
was irresistible; and what 1 did say 
was not well calculated to help me 
out of the dilemma. 

‘I feel,” said I, quite aware at the 
moment I spoke that it would have 
been just as well to have left my 
feelings out of the question,—‘ I feel 
that I ought to apologize to you for 
bringing discredit on your taste. ‘The 
whole fault of the dulness lies with 
me. 

‘Not at all, she replied; ‘I am 
perfectly willing to take my share of 
it. Be assured that the highest com- 
pliment is often to be extracted from 
some people's sarcasms.’ 

This was a ‘palpable hit,’ and I 
apprehended that it would rouse the 
dwarf to a fierce rejoinder. But he 
had left the room, and we were 
alone. 

There was a pause; and Astraa, 
who had more courage under the 
embarrassment than I could com- 
mand, was the first to speak. 

‘They mistake me,’ she said slowly ; 
‘it has been my misfortune all my 
life to be misunderstood. Perhaps 
the error is in myself. Possibly my 
own nature is at cross-purposes, 
marring and frustrating all that I 
really mean to do and say. I try to 
adapt myself to other people, but 
always fail. Even my motives are 
misinterpreted, and I cannot make 
myself intelligible. It must be some 
original wilfulness of my nature, 
that makes me seem too proud to the 
— and too condescending to the 

umble; but certain it is that both 
equally mistake me.’ 
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‘J do not mistake you, Astrea,’ I 
cried, startled by the humility of her 
confession. 

‘I feel you do not,’ she answered. 

‘They say you are scornful and 
unapproachable—not so! You are 
as timid at heart as the fawn trem- 
bling in its retreat at the sound of 
the hunter's horn. But you hold 
them, with whom you cannot mingle, 
by the bond of fear. You compel 
them to treat you with deference, 
from the apprehension that they 
might otherwise become familiar. 
They translate your high intelligence 
into haughtiness; and because they 
cannot reach to your height, they 
believe you to be proud and despotic.’ 

‘I know not how that may be,’ 
she returned; ‘but I will acknow- 
ledge that my feelings must be 
touched before the mere woman’s 
nature is awakened. They who do 
not know me think r 

‘That you are insensible to that 
touch,’ said I, supplying the unfi- 
nished sentence; ‘they libel you, 
Astrea! Achilles had only one vul- 
nerable spot, but that was fatal. 
Protected in all else, you are de- 
fenceless on one point, and when that 
is struck your whole nature is sub- 
jugated. DoI describe you truly ? 
When the woman is awakened, the 
insensibility and fortitude in which 
you are shut up will melt away— 
a power will be reduced to help- 

essness: absorbing devotion, un- 
bounded tenderness, which are yearn- 
ing for their release, will flow out ; 
the conqueror will become the en- 
slaved, living, not for victories which 
you despise, but for a servitude which 
will bring your repressed enthusiasm 
into action. For this you would sa- 
crifice the world—pride, place, ap- 
plause, disciples, flattery !’ 

‘Not a very agreeable picture— 
but, I am afraid, a faithful one.’ 

‘Strong feelings and energy of 
character are not always best for our 
happiness,’ I went on ; ‘ you expected 
too much ; you found the world cold 
and selfish, and your heart closed 
upon it. That was the action of a 
temperament eager and easily chilled ; 
and it was natural enough that peo- 
ple who could not move your sympa- 
thies should think that your heart 
was dead or callous. Yet there it 
was, watching for the being who was 
one day to call up its idolatry—for it 
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is not love that will constitute your 
happiness, Astraa—it must be idola- 
try. It is that for which you live— 
to relinquish yourself for another. 
All is darkness and probation with 
you till she who now inspires so 
much worship to which she is indiffe- 
rent, shall herself become the wor- 
shipper. It is the instinct of your 
nature, the secret of the enigma, 
which makes you seem exactly the 
opposite of what you are.’ 

might have run on I know not 
to what excess, for I felt my elo- 
quence kindling and rising to an 
extravagant height, when I perceived 
Astrea change colour and avert her 
eyes. 

* Have I offended you, Astrea?’ I 
inquired. 

‘Offended me?’ she answered ; 
‘no, you have done me a service. 
You have shown me the error of my 
life—the folly and delusion of hoping 


for a destiny different from that of 


the ordinary lot.’ 

‘Why do you call it a delusion ? 
You will yet find that haven of rest 
towards which your heart looks so 
tremulously. The bird whose in- 
stinct carries it over the wild seas 
from continent to continent some- 
times droops its jaded wings and 
sinks, but it makes land at last.’ 

‘No, no; it was a dream. There 
is no reality in such foolish notions.’ 

‘Come,’ said I, with increasing 
earnestness, ‘you must not speak 
against your convictions. You do 
not think it a dream— you rely con- 
fidently on the hope that the time 
will come——’ 

‘The thought is madness,’ inter- 
rupted Astra, quickly ; ‘no—no— 
no—there is no such hope for me. 
De not misconceive me. You have 
read my nature as clearly as if the 
volume of my whole life to its in- 
most thoughts were laid open before 
you. But the dream is over. It 
might have been the pride and glory 
of my soul to have waited upon some 
high Intelligence—to have followed 
its progress, cheered it patiently in 
secret to exertion, encouraged its 
ambition, and lain in the shadow of 
its triumphs. It is over. That may 
never be!’ 

Her voice shook, although she 
looked calmly at me as she spoke, 
trying to conceal her emotion. Her 
hand accidentally layin mine. There 
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was a danger in it which I would 
not see. 

‘And you have not found the In- 
telligence for which you sought?’ I 
demanded, in a voice that conveyed 
more than it expressed in words. 

‘Yes,’ she replied slowly, ‘I have 
found Intelligence — original, hard, 
athletic; but wanting in the sympa- 
thy that alone wins the heart of 
woman.” 

‘ Astrea,’ I replied, ‘ your imagi- 
nation has pictured an ideal which I 
fear you will never find realized.’ 

‘I have found it!’ she cried, be- 
trayed into a transport of feeling; 
then, checking herself, she added, 
‘and I have lost it. Would to God 
I had never found it!’ 

Her head drooped— it touched my 
shoulder; my arm pressed her waist 
— I was ignorant of it ; a haze swam 
before my eyes. Tumultuous sen- 
sations beat audibly at my heart. 
Astrea, the haughty beauty— the in- 
tellectual, proud Astreeaa—where was 
her dominant power — her lofty self- 
possession now? Subdued, bowed 
down by emotion, the strength of 
her will seemed to pass from Ler to 
me, reversing our positions, and 
placing in my hands the ascendancy 
she had so lately wielded. The air 
seemed to palpitate with these new 
and agitating feelings. I made an 
effort to control myself and speak, 
but could only pronounce her name. 

‘ Astrea!’ 

There were a hundred questions 
in the word ; but she was silent, and 
in her silence a hundred answers. 

‘Not here, Astrea,’ I cried; ‘we 
shall be more free to speak elsewhere 
— away from those vacant eyes 
through which no hearts find utter- 
ance for us. One word, and I will 
be still—one word-——’ 

She trembled violently, and pressed 
my hand convulsively, as if she de- 
sired that I should not ask that 
word But it was no longer possible 
to restrain it. 

‘That word was spoken. 

A shudder passed over her, and 
as she bent her head I felt a gush of 
tears upon my hand. At that mo- 
ment a muffled step was on the 
stairs, and I had scarcely time to 
disengage myself when our imp half 
opened the door, and looked in with 
a leer of ribaldry and suspicion that 
chilled me to the core. 








‘WO years have elapsed since an 
article appeared in our pages on 
the ‘Arctic Expeditions, in which 
we gave all the information in our 
power respecting the expedition un- 
der Sir John Franklin, and of the 
means which had been taken at that 
period to rescue our unfortunate coun- 
trymen; and we concluded by ex- 
pressing our strong hopes and ex- 
pectations that before the close of 
1849 they would be restored to us. 
‘But these hopes were, unhappily, 
destined to be disappointed. The 
autumn of 1849 witnessed the return 
of Sir James Ross from an entirely 
unsuccessful voyage in search of the 
Erebus and Terror; and the winter 
of 1849-50 closed upon us with the 
painful certainty that 138 men still 
remained immured in the Arctic 
regions. 
he signal failures to succour 
Sir John Franklin, acting powerfully 
on public sympathy, determined the 
Admiralty to organize more exten- 
sive measures for his discovery ; and 
no time was lost in obtaining the 
opinion of those persons best cal- 
culated to advise in so urgent a crisis. 
It ultimately was resolved to send 
out three distinct expeditions,—one, 
consisting of the Enterprise and In- 
vestigator, to Behring Straits, un- 
der the command of Captain Collin- 
son, who is instructed to do all in 
his power to penetrate through the 
Straits to Melville Island; and the 
two other expeditions to Lancaster 
Sound and Barrow Straits, with the 
view of exploring the seas to the 
westward. The latter expeditions 
are composed of six ships, four of 
which are under the command of 
Captain Austin, and two under that 
of Mr. Penny, who has had great 
experience in the Arctic seas as cap- 
tain of a whaling-ship. A new and 
important feature merits notice with 
respect to Captain Austin’s expedi- 
tion. Two of his ships are screw 
steamers of sixty-horse power, and 
their performance has proved beyond 
all doubt that it is by the means of 
such vessels only that we can hope 
to thoroughly solve the mysteries of 
the Arctic Seas. Independently of 
these expeditions, three others were 
despatched in the spring of the past 
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year on the same humane mission to 
Barrow Straits. One, consisting of 
two ships of 144 and 91 tons re- 
spectively, equipped at the sole ex- 
pense of Mr. Grinnell of New York, 
which sailed from that port; one 
under the patronage of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and commanded by 
Sir John Ross; and one consisting of 
the ‘ketch’ Prince Albert, equipped 
at the expense principally of Lady 
Franklin, and which sailed from 
Aberdeen on the 5th of June last. 
Although this ship was sufficiently 
provisioned to enable her to remain 
out during this winter, her in- 
ability to enter a harbour in the 
vicinity of her proposed operations 
rendered her return expedient ; and 
it is to this circumstance that we 
are indebted for much valuable and 
interesting information respecting the 
movements and probable position of 
the searching squadron. Before, how- 
ever, entering on this branch of our 
subject, we have a few words to say 
with reference to the north coast of 
America, and the land supposed to 
exist to the north of that coast. It 
will be in the memory of our readers 
that Sir John Richardson and Mr. 
Rae examined that coast from the 
Mackenzie to the Coppermine rivers, 
a distance of 800 miles, without 
finding any trace of Sir John Frank- 
lin or of his companions. A more 
adventurous journey was undertaken 
by Lieut. Pullen, who volunteered 
to explore the same coast from Wain- 
wright Inlet near Behring Straits to 
the Mackenzie. This was accom- 
plished with great difficulty, and, 
unhappily, only produced the same 
negative results. But as an opinion 
was still entertained that the crews 
of the Erebus and Terror might for- 
sake their ships in the vicinity of 
Banks’ Land, and make an attempt 
to cross that land to the south, Mr. 
Rae was instructed to conduct a party 
from Fort Confidence on Great Bear 
Lake to Cape Krusenstern, and to 
endeavour, if possible, to traverse the 
channel to Wollaston Land, when 
his explorations were to commence, 
and to be carried on to the north- 
wards. But although that deter- 
mined and heroic Arctic traveller 
used every means in his power to 
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cross to Wollaston Land, he was 
always foiled, and was at last obliged 
to abandon the attempt. 

This failure caused Government 
to order Mr. Rae and Commander 
Pullen, who had been promoted for 
his daring journey from Behring 
Straits to the Mackenzie, to renew 
the search in the same direction last 
summer. But as the stock of pro- 
visions at their disposal would not 
admit of two expeditions being 
equipped, Mr. Rae informs us that it 
was arranged Commander Pullen, 
who, as he states, is much better 
fitted for such an undertaking than 
himself (Mr. Rae's health having 
given way under the privations and 
fatigues of his late Arctic journeys), 
should head a party, taking with him 
4500 lbs. of pemmican and dry meat. 
The precise object of the proposed 
expedition will be best gathered from 
the following interesting letter, which 
has been furnished to us by Sir John 
Richardson :— 


Captain Pullen was to descend the 
Mackenzie in July last, with one of his 
own whale-boats and one of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s trading bateaux, calcu- 
lated for river navigation and for carry- 
ing a large cargo, but not well suited for 
sea navigation. Some of his own men 
having suffered from the fatigue of the 
previous year’s work were sent home, 
and their place supplied by company’s 
men hired for the voyage. The idea of 
striking out from Cape Bathurst for 
Melville Island was Lieutenant Osborne’s, 
and was urged strongly by Dr. Scoresby 
and Lady Franklin, With boats con- 
structed for navigating a stormy sea, 
and at the same time light enough to be 
hauled upon ice as Parry’s were, the 
scheme seemed to me to be practicable ; 
but with the few resources available to 
Captain Pullen, I held it, and hold it to 
be, extremely hazardous, and look for 
no good results. God grant that I may 
be mistaken. When asked by the Ad- 
miralty to offer any suggestions, I did 
not express a direct disapproval of the 
scheme, as when a man so competent to 
judge of the dangerous navigation of the 
Arctic Sea as Dr. Scoresby strongly 
urged the enterprize 1 did not think it 
was my part to oppose a plan which 
offered a chance of relief to the lost 
party ; but I pointed out the difficulties 
Captain Pullen would have in procuring 
proper boats, and victualling them for 
such a voyage, and counselled the Ad- 
miralty to leave him full liberty either to 
undertake or decline the voyage, and not 
to attach anv blame to him if be found 
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his means inadequate. This they did in 
their instructions. He will also have to 
contend with the Esquimaux of the 
Mackenzie river, but of their attempts to 
plunder he is well aware. He will return 
either by the Mackenzie, which is his 
safest course, or by a river which falls 
into Bathurst Inlet ; but as the naviga- 
tion of this river is unknown, he will be 
wise to avoid it if he can. Lastly, he 
may, if led far to the eastward, ascend 
the Coppermine river, and cross to Fort 
Confidence ; in which case he would likely 
see or hear of Rae and his party. His 
obvious and safest course, however, is to 
ascend the Mackenzie. Rae will have, 
I suppose, with him about seven men 
and a Mr. M‘Kenzie, an active Hudson’s 
Bay officer. His plan was to descend 
the Coppermine in September last, to 
visit his dépots of pemmican on the coast, 
that he might know how far he could 
rely on them, as there was a possibility 
of their being discovered and destroyed 
by the Esquimaux. If all was right he 
purposed, in April or May next, cross- 
ing to Wollaston Land over the ice. 
And in the summer to do the same in his 
boat if the sea should open. Captain 
Pullen may fall in with Captain Collin- 
son, as both will be pressing towards the 
same point at the same time; and this 
will be very desirable. 

Whatever expectations may be 
entertained of the utility of these 
expeditions, and it must be conceded 
that Sir John Richardson’s letter 
does not give much encouragement 
for hope, it is manifest that our 
greatest prospect of finding the 
missing party rests on those ships 
following their track. 

Although the latter left England 
at different periods during last spring 
they all met in Melville Bay, those 
ships which had arrived there first 
having been detained by the heavy 
state of the ice in Baffin’s Bay. This 
ice, which is well known to Arctic 
navigators as the ‘ Middle Ice,’ ce- 
ments Greenland and America firmly 
together during the long winter 
months. Summer, in that region a 
brief but ardent season of constant 
life, makes rapid inroads upon this 
icy sea, and leaves a huge céntral 
tongue of ice bearing the name of 
the middle pack. It rarely happens 
that this pack can be cleared at what 
is called the middle passage between 
the latitudes of 65° 50’ and 75°. The 
general course of vessels is tothe north 
of it round Melville Bay, and this 
was the route taken by all the ships 
last year. 
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A detention took place off Cape 
York, in consequence of a terrible 
story having been communicated to 
Captain Austin by the Esquimaux 
interpreter on board Sir John Ross’s 
ship, to the effect that, in the winter 
of 1846, two ships had been broken 
up by the ice forty miles to the 
northward, and burned by a fierce 
and numerous tribe of natives; and 
that the crews, being in a weak and 
exhausted condition, had been mur- 
dered. 

Before proceeding further Captain 
Austin wisely determined on investi- 
gating the credibility of the story, 
and it resulted that the only appa- 
rent foundation was that the North 
Star had wintered in the situation 
referred to. 

Letters, however, from the Ame- 
rican ships mention a circumstance 
in connexion with Cape York which 
seems to have escaped the notice of 
our English friends, and may possi- 
bly have had some influence in 

iving rise to the above report. 

hey state that near that Cape more 
than twenty corpses of Esquimaux 
were found ice - preserved, entire 
except their eyes and lips, and lying 
down, lifeless dog by lifeless master. 
The cause of this passing away of 
life was a mystery. There was food 
around them, and where food and 
fuel are nearly convertible terms 
they could hardly have been with- 
out fire or light. 

As soon as the ships had attained 
open water on the west of Baffin’s 
Bay the search commenced. It was 
Captain Penny’s intention to have 
examined Jones's Sound, but being 
unable to enter it on account of the 
heavy ice which barred the entrance, 
he passed on through Lancaster 
Sound with the other ships. 

We must now revert to the Prince 
Albert, whose mission differed from 
that of all the other expeditions. If 
our readers will look at a map of the 
Arctic regions (and here we may 
tellthem, that they can only obtain 
an accurate idea of the configuration 
of the land and water of that part of 
the globe by consulting the Admi- 
ralty charts containing the latest dis- 
coveries), they will see, that should 
Sir John Franklin have deserted his 
ships to the south of Cape Walker, 
it is quite possible that he would 
strike across North Somerset, and 
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make for the Fury stores at Fury 
Beach in Regent Inlet. 

Under these circumstances the ex- 
amination of that inlet is of great 
importance, and as it does not enter 
into the instructions of the other 
expeditions, Lady Franklin deter- 
mined to equip a ship of her own 
for the purpose of doing this very 
necessary work. The total cost of 
the expedition is estimated at about 
4000/., the greater portion of which 
will be borne by Lady Franklin. 
The Prince Albert, a ketch of eighty- 
nine tons, was purchased for the 
service. Captain ey in the 
most generous and noble manner, 
gave his services gratuitously ; and, 
provisioned for two years, the little 
ship went forth on her voyage on 
the 5th June last. Although this 
period was later by several days than 
the date of the departure of the 
other ships, yet the Prince Albert 
was the first to arrive at the entrance 
to Regent Inlet, making Leopold 
Island, at the mouth of that inlet, on 
the 21st August. The harbour was 
closed with heavy ice, which com- 
pletely prevented the ingress of the 
ship ; but it was so important that this 
locality should be examined, as being 
the place where Sir James Ross had 
left one of his steam-launches and 
a large quantity of provisions, that 
Captain Forsyth ordered Mr. Snow 
and a party of men to take the 
gutta-percha boat and endeavour to 
reach the shore. Had it not been 
for this boat, the material of which 
is singularly effective in resisting the 
pressure of ice-floes, it would have 
been almost impossible to have gained 
the harbour, for the ice was so thick, 
and in such convulsive motion, that 
Mr. Snow declares, any boat made 
of wood would have been crushed 
like an egg-shell. 

We can well understand that it 
was an apxious moment when the 
cylinders found in the house on the 
beach were examined :—‘ Eagerly,’ 
says Mr. Snow, in his account of the 
voyage of the Prince Albert, ‘did I 
open them and take out their con- 
tents. Three papers were in one, and 
two in the other. My agitation was 
so great that I could hardly see to 
read, and my hands fairly trembled.’ 

To the great disappointment of 
the party, Sane was not a line from 
those whom they sought, the papers 
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simply giving an account of the pro- 
visions and stores deposited in the 
harbour by Sir James Ross, and of 
the visit of the North Star, which 
ship had been there only a few days 
before them. With the exception of 
some rents in the sides and top of 
the house, it was found in good 
order ; and all the stores and provi- 
sions were in excellent preservation. 

Mr. Snow having regained his 
ship Captain Forsyth bore south 
down, Regent Inlet, in accordance 
with his instructions ; but being met 
when off Fury Beach by great quan- 
tities of drift ice, through which he 
could not penetrate, and which, in 
his own opinion and that of his 
mates, presented no prospect of open- 
ing, he stood out again to the north- 
ward, with the intention of proceed- 
ing down the western side of North 
Somerset, but was prevented. carry- 
ing this into execution by the pack- 
ice, which extended across Barrow 
Straits. 

Running along the edge of this 
pack he reached Cape Riley, at the 
eastern entrance to Wellington Chan- 
nel. The American ship Advance 
was discovered close in shore, appa- 
rently beset by icebergs; and it was 
from her captain that the startling 
intelligence was gleaned, that traces 
of an encampment had been found 
on Cape Riley. 

Captain Forsyth immediately sent 
Mr. Snow to examine the Cape, and 
the result of the examination is too 
well known to render it necessary 
for us to say more, than that the 
traces brought home by Captain 
Forsyth have been regarded as cer- 
tain evidence of Sir John Franl:lin 
having encamped on the Cape. In- 
dependently of the relics, traces of 
five tents were found, which lead to 
the belief that Sir John Franklin 
had landed on Cape Riley to make 
magnetical observations, for which 
five tents would be required. 

Captain Ommaney, of the Assist- 
ance, who had visited the Cape only 
two days before Captain Forsyth’s 
arrival, had evidently no doubt of 
having discovered traces of the mis- 
sing expedition ; and although he did 
not leave any record of the nature 
of those traces, but simply stated 
his intention of going on to Cape 
Walker in search of further inform- 
ation, yet—as it is pretty clear that 
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he spent a day and night on the 
Cape—he must have gleaned more 
intelligence respecting Sir John 
Franklin than we are aware of. 
And we have evidence even more 
confirmatory of this. For when Cap- 
tain Ommaney parted from Captain 
Austin, his instructions were to ex- 
amine the north shore of Lancaster 
Sound to Wellington Channel, and 
then to proceed up that channel as 
far as practicable, until he felt fully 
satisfied that it has not been the 
course of the missing ships. These 
are positive orders obliging Captain 
Ommaney, before going elsewhere, 
to satisfy himself fully that the 
Erebus and Terror had not pro- 
ceeded up Wellington Channel. But 
instead of exploring this channel, we 
find that, after visiting Cape Riley, 
heresolvesimmediately on pushing on 
to Cape Hotham and Cape Walker ; 
thus leaving us to infer that he felt 
entirely satisfied Wellington Chaf- 
nel had not been the course of the 
missing ships, and that it was prac- 
ticable to go further up that chan- 
nel, is evidenced by the fact of the 
Rescue being as high up as between 
Cape Innes and Cape Bowden. | 

Cape Hotham is above thirty miles 
from Cape Riley; and Mr. Snow 
states, that when the Prince Albert 
was mid-way between Cape Spencer 
and Point Innes, and about a mile 
from the shore, he saw the Assist- 
ance pressing on through a channel 
of open water, within about fifteen 
miles of Cape Hotham. The Intrepid, 
steam tender, was near her, and there 
were apparent lanes or leads of water 
in various directions. 

Captain Penny’s two ships were 
mid-way in Wellington Channel, 
not far from the Assistance; and 
the American ship Rescue was far 
up the same channel, purposing, as 
Lieutenant de Haven told Mr. Snow, 
to push towards Cape Hotham, where 
the Advance intended joining her. 

It was further ordered, that Cap- 
tain Ommaney was to leave intelli- 
gence of his proceedings at Griffith’s 
Island, to which place Captain Austin 
would proceed; and as there was 
about a month of open season before 
them, there is little doubt but that 
all the ships met at that locality, 
which, indeed, had been appointed 
as a rendezvous. 

Should they have been unable to 
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penetrate further westward, the po- 
sition of that island is highly favour- 
able for walking explorations during 
this winter and spring; and unless 
the ice prove quite impassable, par- 
ties will certainly reach Cape Walker 
and Melville Island. 

Feeling satisfied that the search to 
the westward would be effectually 
made by Captain Ommaney and his 
companions, Captain Forsyth, whose 
mission was confined to Regent Inlet, 
judged it prudent, as there was no 
port which he could enter in the 
vicinity of his proposed operations, 
to return to England. 

From information which hasreach- 
ed us, we apprehend that a spirit ofin- 
subordination, which early broke out 
among the chief officers of the Prince 
Albert, was another reason why 
Captain Forsyth felt anxious, when 
he could not examine Regent Inlet, 
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to return home. The rigorous dis- 
cipline of the navy is especially 
needed in services of such a nature as 
Arctic explorations ; and the United 
States Government have acted most 
judiciously in placing the private ex- 

dition fitted out at the expense of 
Mr. Grinnell, of New York, under 
Admiralty regulations. 

In conclusion, we cannot divest 
ourselves of the belief that the search- 
ing ships have succeeded in their 
mission. We are not sufficiently 
sanguine to hope that many of our 
friends will be rescued. Great mor- 
tality must have taken place among 
them; but we do think it not only 
possible, but probable, that a few 
survive, and that we shall hear from 
living lips the strangest record of 
endurance and suffering that have 
yet befallen the mariners of any 
nation. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 
Part XIII. 


N ETTEZ les deux chameleons en- 
semble 
Celuy d’Egypte, et celui d’Arabie : 
On trouvera difference en leur vie, 
Mesme en couleur l’un l’autre ne res- 
semble, 


says the quatrain with which the 
portrait of the chameleon* is en- 
riched in the Portraits d’ Oyseauz, 
Animaux, Serpens, Herbes, Arbres, 
Hommes et Femmes, observez par P. 
Belon du Muns, and the record is 
true. Of this curious form of the 
lacertine race there are several spe- 
cies, and every year many arrive in 
this country to linger out an unna- 
tural existence of a few weeks. 

In a state of freedom, and in its 
natural haunts, the chameleon would 
seem to be a very different being from 
the torpid invalid seen here in confine- 
ment. Hasselquist speaks almost rap- 
turously of it, calling it an ‘elegant 
creature.’ He tells us that it is fre- 
quently found in the neighbourhood 
of Smyrna, particularly near the vil- 
lage Sedizeud. There he describes 
it as climbing the trees, and running 
among the stones. 


The people of 


the country told him that it lived in 
hollow trees. Hasselquist was not 
an eye-witness of this habit; but 
often saw it climb on the branches 
of the olive, plane, and other trees. 
He had seen the chameleon of 
Egypt; but observes that it is less 
than the Asiatic, and is not often 
met with. 

When Hasselquist made all the 
inquiry he could concerning the na- 
ture of the animal, in a place where 
it was so frequently found, the in- 
habitants told him that it would 
assume the colour of a piece of cloth, 
or other painted or coloured sub- 
stance, which might be put before 
it. Some assured him that it lived 
only on air, but others told him that 
they had seen it catching a sort of 
very small flies. 

When the hypocritical king in- 
quires, * How fares our cousin 
Hamlet?’ The Prince of Denmark 
replies, ‘Excellent, i faith, of the 
camelion’s dish: I eate the ayre 
promise-cramm’d, you cannot feed 
capons so.’ 

These qualities, of changing colour 


* The ancients wrote of an herb of the same name which grew among the rocks 
on the sea-shore, and changed the colour of its flowers thrice a-day. 
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and living on air, have been attri- 
buted to it from the earliest times. 
The first is well founded; the last 
fabulous, but the fable has been for- 
tified by the power possessed by the 
reptile of living in apparently good 
health for a long time—many weeks 
—without visibly taking any suste- 
nance. 

In the stomach of one dissected 
by Hasselquist, he found the remains 
of various insects, tipule, coccinelle, 
and butterflies; and, in its drop- 
pings, he found part of an entire ear 
of barley, which he characterizes 
justly as very singular.* He kept 
one alive for a considerable time, 
and applied himself to observations 
on its habits. 

He could never see that it as- 
sumed the colour of any painted ob- 
ject presented to its view, though he 
made many experiments with all 
kinds of colours, on different things, 
—flowers, cloth, paintings, &c. Its 
natural colour was iron-gray, or 
black mixed with a little gray. This 
it sometimes changed, and became 
entirely of a brimstone yellow. That 
was the colour which he saw it most 
frequently assume, with the excep- 
tion of the hue first mentioned. He 
had seen it change to a darker yellow, 
approaching somewhat to a green, 
sometimes to a lighter; at which 
time it was more inclined to a white 
than a yellow. He did not observe 
that it assumed any more colours; 
such as red, blue, purple, &c.; and, 
for that reason, was inclined to be- 
lieve that all which has been said 
concerning the changing and shifting 
of colours in this animal, consisted 
only in this, that on certain occasions 
it changes the dark colour, which 
seems to be natural to it, into yellow 
of various shades. He observed that 
his reptile more particularly did it 
on two occasions ; one was, when he 
exposed it to the hot beams of the 
sun; and the other, when he made 
it angry by pointing at it with his 
finger. When it was changing from 
black to yellow, the soles of its feet, 
its head, and the bag under its throat 
began first to alter,—an alteration 
which was afterwards continued over 
the whole body. He saw it several 


times speckled, or marked with ] 
spots of both colours over the whole 
body, which gave it an elegant ap- 
pearance. When it was of an iron- 
gray colour, it extended its sides or 
ribs and hypochondria, which made 
the skin sit close to the body, and it 
appeared plump and handsome; but, 
as soon as it turned yellow, it con- 
tracted those parts, appearing thin, 
empty, lean, and ugly; and the 
nearer it approached in colour to 
white, the emptier and uglier it 
seemed ; but it appeared worst, in 
“ne to shape, when it was speck- 
ed. 

Hasselquist kept this creature alive 
from the 8th of March to the Ist of 
April, without affording it an oppor- 
tunity of taking any food. This is 
much to be regretted, because, in its 
native climate, there can be little 
doubt that, from its vivacity, it would 
have fed freely, and the powers of 
abstinence of the animal had been 
tested again and again. Notwith- 
standing its fast, it was nimble and 
lively during the greater part of the 
time, climbing up and down in its 
cage, fond of being near the light, 
and constantly rolling its eyes. At 
last Hasselquist could plainly per- 
ceive that the victim waxed lean and 
suffered from hunger ; but the Swede 
was obdurate, though he saw that it 
could no longer hold fast by the 
bars of its cage, from which it fell 
through weakness, when a turtle, a 
thirsé probably, which was kept in 
the same room, bit it, and hastened 
its death, 

Before I came to the resolution 
induced by the death of poor Binny, 
my tame beaver, a friend gave me 
a living chameleon, which remained 
with me nearly two months. It was 
winter, and every precaution was 
adopted to make the poor reptile as 
comfortable as possible. It lived in 
a wicker cage, to the bars of which 
it clung with feet and tail; but, 
after it had been with me a few 
days, it would leave the cage and 
establish itself on the ornamental 
work of the iron fender before the 
fire. Soon it began to recognize me, 
surveying me with a knowing roll 
of its singular optics, opened in the 


_ ™ The presence of the grain may be accounted for by the presence of an insect on 
it, when the chameleon, with the tip of its adhesive tongue, may have brought away 
the grain with its natural prey. 
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centre of the shagreen-like globes of 
the eyes. It then would leave the 
bars of the cage for my hand, the 
warmth of which seemed to comfort 
it, and would remain in it till I 
transferred it to the warm fender, 
which was its favourite post. Cling- 
ing with its feet and tail, with one 
eye directed backwards towards me, 
and with the other forwards, scan- 
ning the fire as if it were looking 
for the faces of other chameleons in 
it, the creature would remain mo- 
tionless for hours enjoying the genial 
temperature. During the whole time 
it was with me it never took any 
nourishment, though meal-worms 
and other insects were procured for 
it. When they were presented it 
would roll its eye and bring it to 
bear upon them; but neither Mrs. 
M., the good old housekeeper, who 
was so fond of Binny, nor myself, 
ever saw it take one, nor was one 
ever missed from among those pre- 
sented to it. The housekeeper was 
at her wits’ end what to do for it, 
till at last she became pacified, fully 
believing that it fed upon air; for, 
notwithstanding its abstinence, it did 
not apparently fall away. But it was 
distressing to watch its strict fast 
day after day, and yet day after day 
I hoped this. long fast would be 
broken, and did not like to abandon 
it. I was the more anxious to get it 
to feed, because it was full of eggs 
in the progress of developement, 
which must have made great de- 
mands on its constitution, and I had 
frequently seen chameleons take in- 
sects freely; of which more anon. 
One facetious friend would never 
call it anything but Martha Taylor, 
in memory, I suppose, of the fasting 
woman of Derbyshire, who, in con- 
sequence of a blow on the back, fell 
into such a prostration of appetite, 
that she took hardly any sustenance 
but some drops with a feather, from 
Christmas 1667, for thirteen months, 
sleeping but little all the time. After 
laying a large number of apparently 
perfect eggs, my chameleon died ; 
and Mrs. M. announced the event to 
me as ‘a happy release.’ 

Le Bruyn, in his Voyage to the 
Levant, declares that the chameleons 
which he kept in his apartment at 
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Smyrna lived on air, adding, how- 
ever, that they died one after an- 
other in a short time. Sonnini, who 
saw several of them at the entrance 
of the catacombs at Alexandria, wish- 
ing to satisfy himself to what a point 
they could subsist without food, em- 
ployed every precaution to prevent 
their having any, leaving them, how- 
ever, exposed to the open air. They 
lived under these conditions for 
twenty days, but soon began to 
dwindle. When they were first 
caught they were plump, but they 
soon became very thin. They gra- 
dually lost their agility and their 
colours with their good condition ; 
their skins became livid and wrin- 
kled, and adhered close to the bone ; 
so that, to use his own expression, 
they had the appearance of being 
dried before they ceased to exist. 
The apparent good condition of my 
chameleon may have been due to its 
good plight when I received it ; most 
oviparous animals at the time when 
the eggs are in the early process of 
formation, being well fed and filled, 
as we see in the case of fish. As the 
eggs are developed the system is 
drained, till, at last, when they are 
fully formed, the fish is nearly 
worthless as food, all its goodness 
having gone into the roe. In the 
case of insects—the silk moth,* for 
example —no sustenance is taken 
after the worm has woven the shroud, 
from whose cerements it is to burst 
forth made perfect. The imugo has 
every sign of a well-filled system, 
till, in obedience to the great law of 
nature, the eggs are laid, and the 
parents having finished the work 
which they were appointed to per- 
form, die without having any sup- 
port save that which they derive 
from the sun and air. ‘The power 
of abstinence, even in those warm- 
blooded animals whose food is not 
always ready for them, the carni- 
vora, for instance, is very great ; and 
in the reptiles generally most re- 
markable. The belief that the cha- 
meleon fed on air only was general 
amongst the ancients. The mode in 
which it gulps the air for respira- 
tion favoured this notion. 
Chameleon hiat, ut tenui depzscitur aura, 
Reciprocumque soli per sata carpit iter. 


* Phalena mori, 
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Indicat ac varios semper mutatque colores, 

Mutat. hians faciem, mutat hians 

chlamydem. 
Candidaque induitur nunquam, nec rubra 
supellex, 

Semper hiat zephyros, semper hiat 

stimulos. 
And long before these lines were 
written the amorous Roman* had 
celebrated the aérial diet and muta- 
bility of the creature. 
Id quoque quod ventis animal nutritur 
et aura 
Protinus assimilat tetigit quoscunque 
colores. 

Red and white were supposed to 
be the colours which it could never 
assume, as indicated in the first lines 
above printed. The former colour no 
one has recorded as visible upon the 
chameleon’s skin throughout; but the 
latter has been mentioned both in 
prose and poetry. <A vir nobilissimus 
Jide dignus related to Aldrovand, that 
he wrapped up one which had been 

resented to him in a white hand- 

erchief, and when he arrived at 
home proceeded to open it in order 
to examine the animal, but could see 
nothing but the handkerchief. At 
last he detected the chameleon, which 
had so completely acquired the white- 
ness of the wrapper as to be invi- 
sible. 

The gentlemen who nearly lost 
their temper in disputing about the 
colour of one of these reptiles were 
all put in the wrong by him who 
Produc’d the beast, and lo! ’twas white. 


My experience supports the con- 
clusions of Sonnini and Milne Ed- 
wards as to the mutability of colour. 
When the chameleon kept by me 
first came into my possession, and 
was comparatively vigorous, sub- 
stances of various colours were placed 
near it without its ever altering its 
hue accordingly, as far as I could 
perceive. It would roll its eye and 
bring it to bear on the object, and 
sometimes the tints of the skin would 
vary, but not in unison with the ad- 
jacent colour. When it was cling- 
ing to the dark bronze-work of the 
fender, enjoying the heat of the fire, 
I sometimes thought that its hue 
became more sombre ; but this effect 
was by no means constant. Gray, 
Isabella colour, and pale yellow, 
with the spots or granules varying 
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into green, grayish or blackish, were 
the prevailing changes ; but I never 
saw it white. I have seen it of a 
whitey-brown colour; and such was 
its prevailing hue in its latter days, 
and atits death. 

The French Academicians seem to 
have come to the conclusion that the 
sun was a principal agent in such 
changes. They describe the colour 
of the eminences of their chameleon, 
when it was at rest in the shade and 
had remained a long time undis- 
turbed, as of a bluish gray, except 
under the feet, where it was white 
inclining to yellow, and the intervals 
of the granules of the skin were of a 
pale and yellowish red. This changed 
when the animal was in the sun; 
and all the parts of its body which 
were illuminated altered from their 
bluish colour to a brownish gray in- 
clining to tawny. The rest of the 
skin, which was not illuminated by 
the sun, changed from gray into 
several lively shining colours, form- 
ing spots about half a finger’s breadth, 
reaching from the crest of the spine 
to the middle of the back ; and others 
appeared on the ribs, forelegs, and 
tail. All the spots were of an Isa- 
bella colour, through the mixture of 
a pale yellow, with which the gra- 
nules were tinged, and of a bright 
red, which was the colour of the 
skin that was visible between the 
granules: the rest of the skin not in 
the sun's light, and which was of a 
paler gray than ordinary, resembled 
a cloth made of mixed wool, some of 
the granules being greenish, others 
of a tawny gray, and others of the 
usual bluish gray, the ground re- 
maining as before. When the sun 
ceased to shine, the original gray 
appeared again by degrees, and spread 
itself all over the body, except under 
the feet, which continued nearly of 
the same colour, but rather browner. 
When, in this state of colour, it was 
handled by strangers, several blackish 
spots about*the size of a fingez-nail 
appeared, a change which did not 
take place when it was handled by 
those who usually took care of it. 
Sometimes it was marked with brown 
spots which inclined towards green. 
It was wrapped in a linen cloth, and, 
after two or three minutes, was taken 
out whitish, but not so white as 


* Metam. lib. xv. 
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that which the vir nobilissimus above 
alluded to subjected to a similar ex- 
periment. Theirs, which had only 
changed its ordinary gray into a 
paler gray, after having retained 
that colour some time, lost it gra- 
dually, This experiment made them 

uestion the truth of the allegation 
that the chameleon takes all colours 
but white, as Theophrastus and Plu- 
tarch report; for theirs seemed to 
have such a disposition to retain this 
colour that it grew pale every night, 
and when dead it showed more white 
than any other colour. Nor did 
they find that it changed colour all 
over the body, as Aristotle reports; 
for, according to their experience, 
when the animal takes other colours 
than gray, and disguises itself to ap- 
pear in masquerade, as /lian plea- 
santly observes, it covers only certain 
— ofthe body with them. They, 

nally, laid their chameleon on 
substances of various colours, and 
wrapped it up in them; but it did 
not take those colours as it had taken 
the white, and, indeed, they allow 
that it only took the white the first 
time the experiment was made, 
though it was repeated several times 
and on different days. 

Hasselquist’s experiments with re- 

rd to the mutability of colour were 

ollowed by nearly the same conse- 
uences as mine; but he thought 
that the changes depended on a sort 
of disease, a kind of jaundice, to 
which the animal was subject, parti- 
cularly when it was irritated. 

The blood, in the opinion of M. 
d’Obsonville, was the cause of the 
change. That fluid,according to him, 
is, in the chameleon, of a violet blue, 
which colour, he says, it will retain on 
linen or paper for some minutes, if it 
be previously steeped in a solution of 
alum. The coats of the blood-vessels 
he found to be yellow, both in their 
main trunks and ramifications, and 
he comes to the conclusion that green 
will be the product. Like Hassel- 
quist, he attributes the change of 
colour to the passions of the creature. 
He holds that, when a healthy cha- 
meleon is provoked, the circulation 
is accelerated, the vessels spread over 
the skin distended, and so a super- 
ficial blue-green colour is produced ; 
but when the animal is shut up, 
deprived of free air and impo- 
verished, the circulation becomes 
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sluggish, the vessels are not well 
filled, and the languid chameleon 
changes to a yellow-green, which 
continues during its imprisonment. 
Others, the late Sir John Barrow 
for instance, have observed that, pre- 
vious to a change, the chameleon 
makes a long inspiration, when the 
body is inflated so as to appear twice 
its usual size, and as the inflation 
subsides, the change of colour is gra- 
dually manifested, the only per- 
manent marks being two small dark 
lines along the sides; and it has 
been argued, from this description, 
that the reptile owes its varied tints 
to the influence of oxygen. Mr. 
Houston is also of opinion that the 
change depends on the state of tur- 
gescency of the skin ; and Mr. Spittal 
regards it as connected with respi- 
ration and the state of the lungs. 
Theories upon theories, as varied as 
the tints which they profess to ex- 
plain, have been broached to account 
for these changes; but, without 
dwelling longer upon them, let us 
turn to the solution of M. Milne 
Edwards, who, in an elaborate paper 
published in the Annales des Sciences 
Naturelles for January 1834, came 
to the conclusion that the colour of 
chameleons does not depend essen- 
tially on the greater or less inflation 
or expansion of their bodies, or the 
changes which might thence take 
place in the circulation or condition 
of the blood; nor on the distance 
between the several tubercles or 
granules of the skin; but, at the 
same time, he does not deny that 
those circumstances may probably 
exercise some influence. He shows 
that there exist in the skin of these 
reptiles two layers of membranous 
pigment, one above the other, but so 
disposed as to appear simultaneously 
under the cuticle, and sometimes in 
such a manner that the one may be 
hidden by the other; and he insists 
that everything remarkable in the 
changes of the chameleon’s coiour 
may be explained by the appearance 
of the pigment of the lower layer to 
an extent more or less considerable 
in the midst of the pigment of the 
upper layer, or by its disappearance 
beneath that layer. That inom dis- 
placements of the lower pigment do 
actually occur he proves, and he de- 
rives dom those facts the probable 
consequence that the chameleon’s 
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colour changes, not only during life, 
but that it may vary after death. 
He also observes, that there is a close 
analogy between the mechanism which 
causes the changes of colour in these 
lacertians and that which governs 
the appearance and’disappearance of 
coloured spots in the mantles of 
several of the cephalopods or cuttles. 

So long ago as July 1819, Signor 
Giosué Sangiovanni read to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Naples 
his able and interesting paper, in- 
tituled Descrizione di un particolare 
Sistema di Organi, e de’ Fenomeni 
ch’ esso produce; scoverto ne’ Mol- 
luschi Cefalupodi, in which he de- 
scribed the structure and properties 
of the colorific stratum of the skin of 
the cephalopoda, upon which the 
observations of M. Milne Edwards 
are in a great measure based. Pro- 
fessor Owen quotes it in his admi- 
rable article ‘Cephalopoda,’ in the 
Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy ; and,as this part of the orga- 
nization of those mollusks is the key 
to the changes of colour in the cha- 
meleon, those who are interested in 
the subject may like to see a brief 
account of the mechanism by which 
the changes are effected in the marine 
animals. 

The epidermis of the cephalopods 
generally forms a thick, white, semi- 
transparent, elastic, external layer, 
which is easily detached by mace- 
ration. Professor Owen remarks, 
that the colorific stratum of the inte- 
gument forms, both in its structure 
and vital phenomena, one of the most 
curious and interesting parts of the 
organization of this singular class of 
animals, and that the nature of this 
layer, when thoroughly understood, 
may be expected to elucidate the 
mysterious operations of light in 
producing and affecting the colours 
of animals. This stratum, which is 
analogous tothe rete mucosum which 
gives colour, or ‘ complexion,’ as it is 
termed, to man, consists, he observes, 
of a very lax and fine vascular and 
nervous cellular tissue, containing 
an immense number of small closed 
vesicles, which vary in relative sizes 
in different specics. These vesicles 
are of a flattened oval or circular 
form, and contain a fluid in which a 
denser colouring matter is suspended. 
The colour is not always identical in 
all the vesicles, but, in general, cor- 
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responds more or less closely with 
the tint of the secretion of the ink- 
bag with which this race is furnished 
as a protection; for, as is known to 
all who have observed their habits, 
their first act when surprized is to 
eject this inky fluid, succus nigre 
loliginis, that they may escape under 
cloud of the discoloured water. In 
the common cuttle, Sepia, besides the 
vesicles which correspond to the ink 
in the colour of their contents, there 
is another series of an ochre colour. 
In the common pen-and-ink fish, 
Loligo vulgaris, there are three sorts 
of coloured vesicles, yellow, rose-red, 
and brown. In Loligo sagittata there 
are four kinds—saffron, red, blackish, 
and bluish. The paper Nautilus, 
Argonauta Argo, possesses vesicles of 
all the colours which have been ob- 
served in other cephalopods, and 
hence the variety and change of 
colour which its skin presents when 
exposed to the light. The rest of this 
interesting organization will be best 
conveyed in the Professor's own 
words :— 

These vesicles have no visible commu- 
nication either with the vascular or the 
nervous systems, or with each other; yet 
they exhibit during the lifetime of the 
animal, and long after death, rapid alter- 
nating contractions and expansions. If, 
when the animal is in a state of repose, 
and the vesicles are contracted and invi- 
sible, the skin be slightly touched, the 
coloured vesicles show themselves, and in 
an instant, or sometimes with a more 
gradual motion, the colour will be accu- 
mulated like a cloud or a blush upon the 
irritated surface. If a portion of the 
skin be removed from the body and im- 
mersed in sea-water, the lively con- 
tractions of the vesicles continue ; when 
Viewed in this state under the microscope 
by means of transmitted light, the edges 
of the vesicles are seen well;defined, and 
to pass in their dilatations and con- 
tractions over or under one another. If 
the separated portion of integument be 
placed in the dark, and examined after a 
lapse of ten or fifteen minutes, all mo- 
tion has ceased; but the vesicles, when 
re-exposed to a moderately strong light, 
soon, in obedience to that stimulus, re- 
commence their motions. As the vibra- 
tile microscopic cilia have been recently 
traced through the higher classes of the 
animal kingdom, it is not an unreason- 
able conjecture that equally inexplicable 
motions of the colouring parts of the 
integument may also be detected in other 
classes than that in which we have just 
described them, and thus a clue may be 
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obtained towards the explanation of the 
influence of geographical position on 
the prevailing colours of the animal 
kingdom. 
his is a most seducing and inter- 
esting subject, well worthy of con- 
sideration and further experiment; 
but at present we must return to our 
chameleons. Just see how admirably 
the adaptation is carried on through- 
out. The free foot formed in some 
of the other lacertians for running 
nimbly over the sand or through the 
herbage, with the aid of the dispo- 
sition of the other limb bones, is 
here changed into an organ essen- 
tially prehensile. The two wrist- 
bones, which are next to those of the 
forearm, are articulated upon one 
central piece, which receives the five 
bones that correspond to the meta- 
carpal. Three of these are for the 
anterior toes, and two for the poste- 
rior ; and the whole five finger bones 
are bundled up in the integuments 
to the claws, three in the fore bundle 
and two in the hind bundle, forming 
a most efficient clinging instrument 
when applied to the branch of a tree. 
The toes of the hinder extremities 
are disposed in the same opposable 
manner. The creature in its natural 
state, planted firmly among the fo- 
liage, and holding tenaciously on by 
its feet and tail, varying its colour at 
pleasure in the chequered light and 
shade, looks more like an excrescence 
of the tree than an animated being ;* 
and woe to the luckless insect that, 
deceived by appearances, ventures 
within reach of its unerring tongue. 
For, though the shortness of its neck 
and its enormous occiput forbid it to 
turn its head, which it can no more 
do than acarp or a codfish, the sweep 
of its vision is very great. Take up 
a chameleon’s skull, and observe how 
large a space is occupied by the 
orbits. In these capacious receptacles 
ample room is afforded for the large 
lobe and the muscles which are to 
irect it. The pupil looks like an 
animated gem set in shagreen, and 
this versatile globe is capable of the 
most varied and extensive direction. 
This, as worthy Dr. Goddard says, 
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‘she turneth backward or any way, 
without moving her head ; and ordi- 
narily the one a contrary or quite 
different way from the other.’ 

But (as another old writer observes) 
what is most extraordinary in this motion 
is to see one of the eyes move whilst the 
other remains immovable; and the one 
to turn forward, at the same time that 
the other looketh behind; the one to 
look up to the sky, when the other is 
fixed on the ground. And these motions 
to be so extreme, that they do carry the 
pupilla under the crest which makes the 
eyebrow, and so far into the canthi, or 
corners of the eyes, that the sight can 
discern whatever is done just behind it, 
and directly before, without turning the 
head, which is fastened to the shoulders. 

The vermiform tongue of the 
woodpecker is known to most who 
have shot one, and the same organ 
is the principal agent by which the 
chameleon takes its prey. Like that 
of the woodpecker, the tongue of the 
chameleon can be protruded to a 
considerable length. In the reptile, 
this organ is projected in a cylindrical 
and apparently erectile state from 
the sheath at the lower part of the 
mouth, where it remains when at 
rest, to the length of half-a-foot, and 
returns with a fly or other insect 
adhering to its glutinous tip, when 
the prey is secured within the teeth, 
which have no true roots, their tri- 
lobated crowns appearing to be sol- 
dered upon the edge of the upper 
part of a groove hollowed in the 
maxillary bone, and looking like an 
enamelled and denticulated finish to 
that edge. 

I have frequently seen chameleons 
take their food, although I never 
could succeed in inducing my own to 
break its fast. When one of them 
is about to feed, it rolls its shagreen 
eyeball till the pupil is brought to 
bear upon the intended victim. Mo- 
tionless and patient, the reptile waits 
till the insect arrives within distance. 
Then the extensile tongue is pro- 
truded with unfailing aim precisely 
to the extent required, and is re- 
tracted with the prey. I have seen 
them take mealworms frequently. 
When two mealworms were placed 


* The Tarandus of Pliny will occur to those of our readers who are conversant 
with his wonderful magazine, where the beast is described as being as big as an ox, 


and, when he pleaseth, assuming the colour of an ass. 


But this is but a small sample 


of his versatility, for ‘he reflects the colours of all shrubs, trees, flowers, and of the 
place where he lies, and hiding himself from fear, he is on that account very rarely 


taken.’— Nat. Hist. viii. 34. 
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before a chameleon, one on one side 
and one on the other, at different 
distances, the eye of each side was 
levelled at the adjacent insect; and 
though the eyes were necessarily 
looking in different directions, the 
tongue did its duty upon both, one 
after the other, when they came 
within reach. The motion of exten- 
sion and retraction was not very 
rapid, but it must be remembered 
that those seen by me were in con- 
finement in this country. 

So extraordinary a —_— was not 
likely to be passed over by the an- 
cients without attributes as odd as 
the animal itself; and Democritus 
seems to have revelled in the mar- 
vellous qualities possessed by its se- 
veral parts. Thus, we are told that 
this remarkable tongue, ‘ pulled out 
of the head whiles the chameleon 
is quicke, promiseth good successe 
in judiciall trials,,—in compliment, 
doubtless, to the lawyers, who 

Can with ease 
Change wordsand meanings as they please, 
but are as unerring as the chame- 
Jeon’s organ in securing the substan- 
tial part of the litigation. 

There is not a creature in the world 
thought more fearefull than it; which is 
the reason of that mutability whereby it 
turneth into such varietie of colours : 
howbeit of exceeding great power against 
all the sortes of hawkes or birds of prey ; 
for, by report, let them fly and soare 
never so high over the chameleon, there 
is an attractive vertue that will fetch 
them downe, so as they shall fall upon 
the chameleon, and yeeld themselves 
willingly as a prey to be torne, mangled 
and devoured by other beasts. 

Pliny, who quotes the Greek, goes 
on to inform us, that the same De- 
mocritus 

Telleth us a tale, that if one burn the 
head and throat of the chameleon in a fire 
made of oken wood, there will imme- 
diately arise tempests of rainy stormes 
and thunder together: and the liver will 
do as much (saith he) if it burne upon 
the tiles of an house. As for all the 
other vertues which the said author 
ascribeth to the chameleon, because they 
smell of witchcraft, and I hold them 
meere lies, I will overpasse them all, un- 
lesse they be some few for which he de- 
serveth well to be laughed at, and would 
indeed be reproved by no other means 
better. 

And yet the critic, in his eighth 
book, gravely informs us, that ‘ the 
raven, when he hath killed the cha- 
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meleon, and yet perceiving that he 
is hurt and poisoned by him, flieth 
for remedy to the laurell, and with 
it represseth and extinguisheth the 
venom that he is infected withall.’ 
Others relate that if a crow tasted 
the flesh of the reptile he was a gone 
crow. 

Nevertheless, it is recorded that 
the inhabitants of Cochin China find 
them good meat,—by a process of 
cookery, however, somewhat similar 
to that directed by Mizald, when he 
instructs his scholars ‘ how to roast 
and eat a goose alive,’ and after 
dwelling upon every particular of 
the diabolical process, winds up by 
declaring that ‘it is mighty pleasant 
tobehold!’ The hapless chameleons 
were brought, we are told, to the 
Cochin Chinese market tied together 
in a string. The purchasers took 
them home, made a fine clear fire, 
unbound their chameleons, and then 
put them into the burning fiery fur- 
nace, where they at first endeavoured 
to walk on the glowing coals, but 
overcome with agony fell down, were 
well broiled, taken out, their skins 
pulled off, and their caro candidissima 
minced fine, stewed in butter, and 
served up: idque epularum genus 
apud ipsos in lautissimis cenis com- 
mendatur. Ude was but a plagiarist 
in the matter of the eels, after all. 

It may be worth knowing in these 
days of semi-Thuggism, which throw 
those of the Mohocks into the shade, 
that ‘ the right forefoot of a chame- 
leon hanged fast to the left arm 
within the skin of a hyzena, is singu- 
lar against the perils and dangers by 
thieves and robbers; as also to skar 
away hobgoblins and night spirits. 
In like manner, whosoever car 
about them the right pap of this 
beast, may bee assured against al 
fright and feare. Talk of fernseed 
for invisibility—Democritus will tell 
you that ‘the eft foote they ‘use 
to torrifie in an oven with the herb 
called also chamzleon, and with some 
convenient ointment or liquor to 
make in certain trosches, whereof if 
a man do carry any in a box of 
wood about him, he shall go invi- 
sible.’ 

In case of invasion, it is satisfac- 
tory to know that ‘whosoever hath 
about him the right shoulder of the 
chameleon, shall bee able to over- 
throw his adversarie at the barre, 
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and to vanquish his enemie in the 
field ;' and we recommended this hint 
to Sir Francis Head for his second 
edition; but remember that, first, 
‘hee must be sure to cast away and 
make riddance of the strings and 
sinews belonging thereto, and to 
tread them under foot.’ 

In the ancient pharmacopeia, the 
chameleon was a perfect repertory 
of remedies. ‘Take the ashes, quoth 
Democritus, ‘of the left thigh or 
foot, chuse you whether, incorporate 
the same with the milke of a sow, 
and therewith annoint the feet, it wil 
be an occasion speedily to bring the 
gout upon them.’ Doctors differed 
then, as they do now, for the learned 
Trallianus prepared from it a most 
certain medicine for driving the gout 
away. But, however this may be, 
‘of the chamzleon’s gall, for the most 
part, folk are in manner verily per- 
suaded, that it will rid the pin and 
web, the cataract also of the eies, 
with three daies anointing; chase 
away serpents if it be dropped into 
the fire ; gather all wezils - a coun- 

together, only by throwing it 
‘ake aeaaters = ferch off haire if 
the body be anointed therewith. 
The catalogue might be extended 
idemiaowt ; but these few pre- 
scriptions will suffice for those who 
are not anxious to penetrate into the 
depths of the sanitary and other 
mysteries of Democritus and Co. 

That zoologists should have consi- 
dered this form as isolated, aberrant 
as it appears to be from the general 
lacertian structure, cannot be matter 
of surprise. It seems to stand alone: 
but if we closely examine its organi- 
zation, we shall find that the appa- 
rent isolation is merely a modifi- 
cation of different parts adapted to 
the wants of the animal, and that 
the sessile chameleon is as much a 
lizard as the nimble Lacerta agilis 
that vanishes from the sunbeam 
wherein it is basking before the 
dazzled eye of the intruder has well 
made out its colours. The form of 
the extremities throughout the tribe 


* Chamesaura. 
§ Anguis fragilis. 
as the most poisonous of serpents. 


+ Bipes. 
I have frequently seen this innocuous animal put to death 
The answer to my remonstrances has been that I 
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is exactly fitted to the condition to 
which it has pleased the Great Dis- 
poser to call them, and these condi- 
tions we find gradually altered, now 
dwindling,* now the front pair va- 
nishing,} then the posterior pair obli- 
terated with the front pair tolerably 
developed,} till, at last, the whole of 
the extremities disappear; and, in 
the innocent but much-persecuted 
blind-worm,§ we have a lizard in an 
entirely serpentine form. 

Nature is inexhaustible. The wi- 
zard conquered the indefatigable de- 
mon who ‘split Eildon Hills in 
three’ in one night, by tasking him 
to make ropes of sea-sand. Accord- 
ing to the usual natural instruments 
of progression, the task of endowing 
a creature with rapid motion on the 
ground without external feet or wings 
seems hardly less hopeless. Those 
who have seen a snake rapidly vanish 
among the herbage or climb the side 
of a dry ditch, and escape among the 
thorns of the hedge, will allow that 
the task has been most efficiently 
performed. 

And how ? 


There is a great deal of geometrical 
neatness and nicety in the sinuous mo- 
tion of snakes and other serpents, (says 
good Mr. Derham, canon of Windsor, 
and rector of Upminster, in Essex) ; for 
the assisting in which action, the annular 
scales under their body are very remark- 
able, lying cross the belly, contrary to 
what those in the back and the rest of 
the body do: also, as the edges of the 
foremost scales lie over the edges of their 
following scales; so as that when each 
scale is drawn back, or set a little upright 
by its muscle, the outer edge thereof (or 
foot, it may be called,) is raised also a 
little from the body, to lay hold on the 
earth, and so promote and facilitate the 
serpent’s motion. This is what may be 
easily seen in the slough of the belly of 
the serpent kind. But there is another 
admirable piece of mechanism, that my 
antipathy to those animals hath pre- 
vented my prying into; and that is, that 
every scale hath a distinct muscle, one 
end of which is tacked to the middle of 
its scale; the other, to the upper edge of 
its following scale. This, Dr. Tyson 


t Chirotes. 


‘knew nothing about it ; an ad¢er was bad enough, but this was an asker, with more 


— in him than all the rest put together. 


No one that he bites ever recovers.’ 


is last assertion was not far from the truth; for the harmless creature never bites 


except what it eats—insects and worms. 
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found in the rattle-snake, and I doubt 
not is in the whole tribe. 

Certainly ; and Tyson and others, 
who either had not the Rev. W. 
Derham's antipathy or conquered it, 
did not stop at externals, but went a 
little deeper into the matter. 

Blasius remarks that the knots of 
the vertebra of the viper are shorter 
towards the head, and hence that 
reptile can easily bend itself both 
backwards and sideways. Tyson ob- 
serves, in his Anatomy of the Rattle- 
snake, when treating of the vertebra 
and the other curious articulations, 
that the round ball in the lower part 
of the upper vertebra enters a socket 
of the upper part of the lower verte- 
bre, ‘like as the head of the os femo- 
ris doth the acetabulum of the os 
ischii ; by which contrivance, as also 
the articulation with one another, 
they have that free motion of wind- 
ing their bodies any way.’ 

In the skeleton of the largest 
—— in the museum of the Royal 

ollege of Surgeons of England, 
which measures sixteen feet six in- 
ches in length, there are three hun- 
dred and forty-eight vertebra. Of 
these, two hundred and seventy-nine 
support free or moveable ribs, the 
rest are caudal vertebra. When the 
serpent begins to advance, the ribs of 
the opposite sides are drawn apart 
from each other, and the small carti- 
lages at the end of them are bent 
upon the upper surfaces of the abdo- 
minal scuta, on which the ends of 
the ribs rest. The ribs move in 

airs, and the scute under each pair 
is necessarily carried along with it. 
The scute lays hold of the ground 
by its posterior edge, and becomes a 
fixed point for renewed progression. 
Sir Everard Home, who gives this 
description of the serpent’s motion, 
remarks that it is beautifully seen in 
climbing over an angle to get upon 
a flat surface; and so it is. Nor will 
the observer find many species, not 
even excepting the pythons and 
boas, in which it is very well seen, 
where this subcuticular multipedous 
mode of going through the world is 
more visibly manifested than in the 
puff adders.* ButSir Everard justly 
says, that the large abdominal scuta 
of the boa may be considered as hoofs 
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or shoes, best fitted for this kind of 
ive motion. 

Sir Everard further shows, that 
there are five sets of muscles which 
bring the ribs forward. One set goes 
from the transverse process of each 
vertebra to the rib immediately be- 
hind it, which rib is attached to the 
next vertebra. The next set starts 
from the rib a little way from the 
spine, just where the former termi- 
nates, passes over two ribs, sending 
a slip to each, and is inserted into 
the third: a slip also connects it with 
the next succeeding muscle. Under 
this comes the third set arising from 
the posterior side of each rib, and 
passes over two ribs, sending a late- 
ral slip to the next muscle, being in- 
serted into the third rib behind it. 
The fourth set passes from one rib 
over the next. The fifth set goes 
from rib to rib. 

Within, the apparatus is not less 
beautifully adjusted. On the inside 
of the chest a strong set of muscles 
is attached to the anterior surface of 
each vertebra, and passes obliquely 
forwards over four ribs, to be in- 
serted nearly in the middle of the 
fifth. Then comes from each rib a 
strong flat muscle advancing on each 
side before the viscera, to form the 
abdominal muscles, and unites in a 
middle tendon. Thus, the lower half 
of each rib, which is beyond the ori- 
gin of this muscle, and only laterally 
connected to it by loose cellular 
membrane, is external to the belly of 
the animal, and is employed for the 
pa of progression; while the 
nalf of each rib next the spine, as 
far as the lungs extend, is made 
ancillary to respiration. At the ter- 
mination of on rib is a small carti- 
lage, corresponding in shape to the 
rib, and tapering to the point. The 
cartilages of the opposite ribs are not 
connected, so that when the ribs are 
drawn outwards by the muscles, the 
are separated, and rest their whole 
length on the inner surface of the 
abdominal scutes, to which they are 
connected by a set of short muscles, 
and they have also a connexion with 
the cartilages of the neighbouring 
ribs by means of a set of short 
straight muscles. 

Endowed with this apparatus, the 


* Clotho arietans. 
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serpent, when moving, is altered in 
shape, from a circular or oval form 
to one approaching a triangular fi- 
gure, the surface on the ground 
forming the base. 

But before Sir Everard entered 
into this inquiry, Sir Joseph Banks, 
with that instinctive acuteness which 
belonged to him, had remarked, as he 
watched a snake moving briskly along 
the carpet, that he thought he saw 
the ribs come forward, in succession, 
like the feet of a caterpillar. This 
remark led Sir Everard to examine 
the reptile’s motion with more atten- 
tion. He put his hand under the 
serpent’s belly, and while the snake 
was in the act of passing over his 
palm, he distinctly felt the ends of 
the ribs pressing upon it, in regular 
succession, so as to leave no doubt 
on his mind that the ribs, forming 
so many pairs of levers, were the 
instruments by which the animal 
moved its body from place to place. 

Those who have crippled a com- 
mon snake or a viper with a blowofa 
stick have seen how easily this beau- 
tiful machinery may be mutilated 
and rendered useless. When his 
nurse, by way of preventing her 
charge from straying into a copse, 
told him that snakes were there, 
the young Lion of the North said, 
‘Then give me a switch, that I may 

‘go in and kill them all.’ The larger 

and constricting serpents are pro- 
tected by the great mass of muscle 
from dislocation or injury of the 
spine by such a sudden stroke, but 
even they are compelled to relax 
their folds by a superior force. 

As'Mr. Gordon Cumming was ex- 
amining the spoor of the game by a 
South African fountain, he suddenly 
detected an enormous old rock-snake 
stealing in beneath a mass of rock 
beside him, not quite so large, per- 
haps, as that exhibited in the time of 
Augustus at Rome, and which Sue- 
tonius tells us was fifty cubits in 
length ; but still a serpent of very 
formidable dimensions. 

He was (says the hunter) truly an 
enormous snake ; and having never be- 
fore dealt with this species of game, I 
did not exactly know how to set about 
capturing him. Being very anxious to 
preserve his skin entire, and not wishing 
to have recourse to my rifle, I cut a 
stout and tough stick, about eight feet 
long, and having lightened myself of my 
shooting-belt, 1 commenced the. attack. 
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Seizing him by the tail, I tried to get him 
out of his place of refuge ; but I hauled 
in vain. He only drew his large folds 
firmer together; I could not move him. 
At length I got a rheim round one of his 
folds, about the middle of his body, and 
Kleinboy and I commenced hauling away 
in good earnest. The snake finding the 
ground too hot for him, relaxed his coils, 
and suddenly bringing round his head to 
the front, he sprang out at us like an 
arrow, with his immense and hideous 
mouth opened to its largest dimensions, 
and before I could get out of his way, he 
was clean out of his hole, and made a 
second spring, throwing himself forward 
about eight or ten feet, and snapping his 
horrid fangs within a foot of my naked 
legs. 

Very fortunate for Mr. Cumming 
it was that the serpent did not suc- 
ceed in fastening on him: if it had 
done so, he would most undoubtedly 
have been encircled in its deadly em- 
brace. Once within the constricting 
folds, Kleinboy would hardly have 
succeeded in extricating him alive, 
and we might never have seen one of 
the most stirring books published of 
late years. Our Nimrod, however, 
sprang out of his way, and getting 
hold of the green bough he had cut, 
he returned to the charge :— 

The snake now glided along at top 
speed: he knew the ground well, and 
was making for a mass of broken rocks, 
where he would have been beyond my 
reach, but before he could gain this place 
of refuge I caught him two or three tre- 
mendous whacks on the head. He, how- 
ever, held on, and gained a pool of muddy 
water, which he was rapidly crossing 
when JT again belaboured him, and at 
length reduced his pace to a stand. We 
then hanged him by the neck to a bough 
of a tree, and in about fifteen minutes he 
seemed dead, but he again became very 
troublesome during the operation of skin- 
ning, twisting his body in all manner of 
ways. This serpent measured fourteen 
feet. 

There is no amount of torture that 
man—aye, and woman too, will not 
inflict on an animal that does not 
cry out. Ifthe eels, which the fish- 
wife or the cook skins with so much 
unconcern, could express their ago- 
nies audibly, nothing would induce 
either of those delicate females to con- 
tinue the horrible and merciless ope- 
ration; but the eels are mute, and 
suffer accordingly. 

Two works of art, ancient and 
modern, rise before us: one in all 
the simplicity and purity of marble ; 
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the other glowing with all the en- 

chantment of colour. In the one, 

the agonized priest of Apollo and his 

hapless children vainly struggle in 

the folds of the serpents :— 

Laocéonta petunt: et primum parva 
duorum 

Corpora natorum 
uterque 

Implicat, et miseros morsu depascitur 
artus. 

Post ipsum auxilio subeuntem ac tela 
ferentem 

Corripiunt, spirisque ligant ingentibus ; 
et jam 

Bis medium amplexi, bis collo squamea 
circum 

Terga dati superant capite et cervicibus 
altis. 

Ille simul manibus tendit divellere nodos, 

Perfusos sanie vittas atroque veneno ; 

Clamores simul horrendos ad sidera tollit. 

In that marvellous group, 

All made out of the carver’s brain, 
the serpents are so represented, that 
the spectator feels that there is no 
hope for the victims. The very op- 
posite to this appears in the subject 
made musical by the exquisite Doric 
reed of Theocritus, and brought in 
all its grandeur before the eye by 
the bold and beautiful pencil of our 
own Reynolds. 

In the idyll of the Greek,* open- 
ing with one of the most charming 
maternal scenes and good nights ever 
presented to the imagination, the ser- 
pents are made to relax their folds 
when the spines of their backs waxed 
weary under the killing grasp of the 
Infant Hercules; and in the British 
picture you see at once that they are 
dying, overcome by the vigour of 
the son of Jupiter. 

But as long as the locomotive ma- 
chinery is in good order, the sinuous, 
graceful windings of the serpent, 
joined to the bright hues with which 
the skin ofthe majority of the species 
is enamelled, make it a pleasing ob- 
ject to those who can overcome the 
natural antipathy felt by so many at 
their presence, and incline them to 
sympathize with the Indian girl,— 

Stay, stay, thou lovely, fearful snake, 

Nor hide thee in yon darksome brake ; 

But let me oft thy form review, 

Thy sparkling eyes and golden hue : 

From thence a chaplet shall be wove 

To grace the youth I dearest love. 


serpens amplexus 


* Heaxricnos. Ejdvaasy xd’. 
Heaxaia Bsxcipenver tovraw—x. 1. As 
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Then, ages hence, when thou no more 

Shalt glide along the sunny shore, 

Thy copied beauties shall be seen ; 

Thy vermeil red and living green 

In mimic folds thou shalt display : 

Stay, lovely, fearful adder, stay ! 

To be sure, poets, as well as doc- 
tors, differ ; and Coleridge, in ‘ that 
singularly wild and beautiful poem,’ 
tells us that 
A snake’s small eye blinks dull and sly. 
And dull it is sometimes, but only 
before moulting, for the skin of the 
cornea comes off with the rest of the 
slough. When the serpent comes 
out in its new coat, with its bright 
eye and elegant action, it is as differ- 
ent from its former self'as Talleyrand 
in solitary dishabille was from Tal- 
leyrand cen in a brilliant assem- 
bly, through whose crowded mazes 
he would wind his way, his very 
lameness lending grace to his gently 
undulating progress. 

Those who define a serpent as an 
apod, or footless animal, carry their 
definition too far. The large con- 
stricting serpents, and not only those 
but eryx and tortrix, are furnished 
with the rudiments of hinder extre- 
mities, which appear to have escaped 
the notice of Sir Everard Home, but 
did not escape that of Dr. Mayer. 
Observing the spur, or nail, on each 
side of the vent in the boide, the 
doctor examined further, and found 
it to be a true nail, in the cavity of 
which is a little semi-cartilaginous 
bone, or ungual phalanx, articulated 
with another much better developed 
bone, which is concealed under the 
skin. This second bone of the rudi- 
mentary foot presented an external 
thick condyle, with which the ungual 
phalanx was articulated, and was 
furnished besides with a smaller in- 
ternal apophysis. Proceeding in his 
investigation, he laid bare a rudi- 
mentary tibia with its muscles, and 
made out a complete posterior limb, 
such as it was, the foot being fur- 
nished with its adductor and abductor 
muscles. Upon these elements he 
founded his Phenopoda, a family of 
Ophidians, having the rudiments of 
a foot visible externally, containing 
the genera boa, python, eryx, and 
tortriz. 

The author of the article ‘ Boa,’ in 
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the Penny Cyclopedia, where the 
details of this curious discovery are 
given, observes, that no one can read 
of the habits of these reptiles in a 
state of nature without perceiving 
the advantage which they gain, when, 
holding on by their tails on a tree, 
their heads and bodies in ambush, 
and half-floating on some sedgy river, 
~~ surprise the thirsty animal that 
seeks the stream. These hooks help 
the serpent to maintain a fixed point : 
they become a fulcrum, which gives 
a double power to his energies. 

We need not go to the Valley of 
Diamonds with Sinbad to find enor- 
mous serpents. The companions of 
other sailors have been swallowed 
up by those monstrous reptiles, as 
was too clearly proved to the crew 
of the Malay proa, who anchored for 
the night close to the island of Cele- 
bes. One of the party went on shore 
to look for betel-nut, and, on return- 
ing from his search, stretched his 
wearied limbs to rest on the beach, 
where he fell asleep, as his com- 

anions believed. They were roused 
im the middle of the night by his 
screams, and hurried on shore to his 
assistance. But they came too late. 
A monstrous snake had crushed him 
to death. All they could do was to 
wreak their vengeance on his de- 
stroyer, whose head they cut off, and 
bore it with the body of their ship- 
mate to their vessel. The marks of 
the teeth of the serpent, which was 
about thirty feet in length, were im- 
pressed on the dead man’s right 
wrist, and the disfigured corpse 
showed that it had been crushed by 
constriction round the head, neck, 
breast, andthigh. When the snake's 
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jaws were extended, they admitted a 

body the size of a man’s head. 

By great Apollo’s arm the python slain, 

O’er many a rood lay stretch’d upon the 
plain. 

Latona’s son did his work with 
the graceful ease of a divinity—oh, 
that the work of Leontius* had been 
spared to us!—but the mortals who 
were opposed by the enormous 
python near Utica had a very dif- 
ferent task to perform :— 

Well knowne it is that Attilius Regulus, 
generall under the Romans during the 
wars against the Carthaginians, assailed 
a serpent near the river Bagrada,t which 
carried in length 120 foot ; and before he 
could conquer him was driven to dis- 
charge upon him arrows, quarrels, stones, 
bullets, and suchlike shot, out of brakes, 
slings, and other engins of artillery, as if 
he had given the assault to some strong 
warlike towne: the proofe whereof was 
to be seen by the marks remaining in his 
skin and chawes, which, until the-war of 
Numantia, remained in a temple or con- 
spicuous place of Rome. 

But, though vanquished, the mon- 
ster had his revenge; for his huge 
carrion and corrupt gore so polluted 
the air and waters that his conquer- 
ors were obliged to move their camp, 
not, however, without taking his skin 
with them as spolia opima. General 
Peter Both made a better thing of it 
with a great Indian python, for he 
and his friends feasted on a mag- 
nificent wild boar, which the enemy 
had pouched just before its defeat 
and death.} 

The African or Asiatic pythons 
may have been in the eye of the 
sculptor of the Laocoén, but the 
models may have existed nearer 
home, ‘ for that we see in Italy other 


* This ‘famous imageur,’ as Philemon Holland calls him, who ‘ expressed lively 


in brasse,’ executed, among other bronzes, ‘ one Apollo playing upon his harpe; as 
also another Apollo, and the serpent killed with his arrowes, which image he surnamed 
Diceus, i.e. just : for that when the city of Thebes was won by Alexander the Great, 
the gold which he hid in the bosome thereof when hee fled, was found there safe and 
not diminished, when the enemy was gone and he returned.’ 

+ Some write ‘ Bagradas’ and ‘ Magradas’ (Mejerda). 

t Bontius. Regulus was not the only great captain who had to encounter other 
than human enemies, It was, no doubt, very smart to say, 

Philip fought men but Alexander women, 


whatever injustice there may have been in a sarcasm so dearly paid for; but, without 
standing up for the bravery of the men he conquered on their own soil—men who 
fought valiantly pro aris et focis, Philip’s son, according to Vincentius, was sorely 
beset by monsters as well as men. To say nothing of the ‘ Hippodami,’ which rushed 
upon and devoured his troops as they were passing the Indian river, when, in 
indignation at those who had led his Macedonians into such peril without proper 
precautions, he ordered a hundred and fifty of his generals to be thrown into the 
stream, where the hippodami aforesaid did execution upon them,—justa pena affecerunt, 
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serpents named bow, so big and 
huge, that in the daies of the Em- 
peror Claudius, there was one of 
them killed in the Vaticane, within 
the belly whereof there was found 
an infant all whole.* Europe is 
separated from Africa by no very 
wide gulf,— 

It is a narrow strait, 

You can see the blue hills over; 
and the character of some of the 
vegetation of the south reminds the 
observer of that of Africa. 

But to see the true bow in their 
native forests we must cross the At- 
lantic ; and those who are not familiar 
with the story may have no objection 
to learn how Captain Stedman fared 
in an encounter with one twenty-two 
feet and some inches in length, 
during his residence in Surinam. 

Captain Stedman was lying in +is 
hammock, as his vessel floated down 
the river, when the sentinel told him 
that he had seen and challenged 
something black moving in the 
brushwood on the beach, which gave 
no answer. Up rose the captain, 
manned the canoe that accompanied 
his vessel, and rowed to the shore to 
ascertain what it was. One of his 
slaves cried out that it was no negro 


—to say nothing of that episode, his soldiers had other horrors to confront. 
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but a —_ snake that the captain 
might shoot if he pleased. The cap- 
tain having no such inclination, or- 
dered all hands to return on board. 
The slave, David, who had first 
challenged the snake, then begged 
leave to step forward and shoot it. 
This seems to have roused the cap- 
tain, for he determined to kil! it him- 
self, and loaded with ball cartridge. 
The master and slave then pro- 
ceeded. David cut a path with a 
bill-hook, and behind him came a 
marine with three more loaded guns. 
They had not gone above twenty 
yards through mud and water, the 
negro looking every way with un- 
common vivacity, when he suddenly 
called out ‘ Me see snakee!’ and, sure 
enough there the reptile lay, coiled 
up under the fallen leaves and rub- 
bish of the trees. So well covered 
was it that some time elapsed before 
the captain could perceive its head, 
not above sixteen feet from him, 
moving its forked tongue, while its 
vividly bright eyes appeared to emit 
sparks of fire. ‘The captain now 
rested his piece upon a branch to 
secure a surer aim, and fired. The 
ball missed the head, but went 
through the body, when the snake 


His 


camp was pitched near a lake, and the weary Greeks were reposing after the heavy 
fatigues of the day, when, at the rising of the moon, down came an army of scorpions 
for their accustomed night-draught. They were followed by a host of cerastes and 
other serpents, of all sizes and colours, some red, some black, some white, and others 
glittering like gold. The whole country resounded with their hissings. The affrighted 
soldiers threw themselves instinctively into the serried phalanx, and with their spears 
and shields crushed and pierced the invaders, and the light troops plied them with fire. 
After a fight of about two hours, some of the reptiles were killed, some got their 
drink, and the survivors, to the joy of the troops, departed to their hiding-places. 
Then, up to the third hour of the night, the garrison had a little rest, when down 
came immense serpents, as long and as big as columns, with two or three heads 
a-piece. With these the Macedonians fought for more than an hour—not by 
Shrewsbury clock—and routed them, but not without the loss of thirty slaves and 
twenty soldiers. After the departure of the serpents appeared enormous crabs, with 
shells like crocodiles. Many of these were burnt, but many fought their way into 
the lake. The harassed troops now began to hope that their troubles were, for the 
present, ended, when down came white lions as big as bulls, great boars, lynxes, 
tigers, and horrible panthers ; and as soon as they were driven off, an army of bats as 
big as pigeons was about their ears. But, above all, there came a beast bigger than 
an elephant, black, with a head like a horse, and its forehead armed with three horns, 
called by the Indians ‘odonta.’ This odonta, having drunk at the lake, espied the 
camp, and immediately charged it, notwithstanding the fires. In this last encounter 
six-and-thirty soldiers were slain, and fifty-three faulchions rendered useless. At 
length the monster died, transfixed by spears. While the men were thus employed, 
the quadrupeds were attacked and killed by an army of Indian rats. Those who 
would see what the hippodami were like, as well as the scorpions, serpents, crabs 
(which, by the way, have the form of lobsters or crayfish), white lions, panthers, bats, 
and, above all, the odonta that figured in this night attack, let them turn to the 


delectable woodcuts in the Prodigiorwm ac Ostentorum Chronicon,—Basilee, 1557. 
* Holland’s Pliny. 
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struck round with such astonishing 
force as to cut away all the under- 
wood around it with the facility of a 
scythe mowing grass, and flouncing 
with its tail, made the mud and dirt 
fly over their heads to a considerable 
distance. This commotion seems to 
have sent the party to the right 
about ; for they took to their heels 
and crowded into the canoe. David, 
however, entreated the captain to 
renew the charge, assuring him that 
the snake would be quiet in a few 
minutes, and that it was neither able 
nor inclined to pursue them, sup- 
porting his opinion by walking be- 
fore the captain till the latter should 
be ready to fire. 

They now found the snake a little 
removed from its former station, 
very quiet, with its head as before, 
lying out among the fallen leaves, 
rotten bark, and old moss. Sted- 
man fired at it immediately, but with 
no better success than at first ; and 
the enraged animal, being but slightly 
wounded by the second shot, sent up 
such a cloud of dust and dirt as the 
captain had never seen, except in a 
whirlwind ; and away they all again 
retreated to their canoe. 
the exploit, Stedman gave orders to 
row towards the barge ; but the per- 
severing David still entreating that 
he might be permitted to kill the 
reptile, the captain determined to 
make a third and last attempt in his 
company; and they this time di- 
rected their fire with such effect that 
the snake was shot by one of them 
through the head. 

The vanquished monster was then 
secured by a running noose passed 
over its head, not without some difti- 
culty, however; for though it was 
mortally wounded it continued to 
writhe and twist about so as to 
render a near approach dangerous. 
The serpent was dragged to the 
shore, and made fast to the canoe, in 
order that it might be towed to the 
vessel, and continued swimming like 
an eel till the party arrived on 
board, where it was finally deter- 
mined that the snake should be 

in taken on shore, and there 
skinned for the sake of its oil. This 
was accordingly done; and David 
having climbed a tree with the end 
of a rope in his hand, let it down 
over a strong forked bough, the 
other negroes hoisted away, and the 


Tired of 
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serpent was suspended from the tree. 
Then David quitting the tree, with 
a sharp knife between his teeth, 
clung fast upon the suspended snake, 
still twisting and twining, and pro- 
ceeded to perform the same operation 
that Marsyas underwent, only that 
David commenced his work by rip- 
ping the subject up: he then strip- 
ped down the skin as he descended. 
Stedman acknowledges, that though 
he perceived that the snake was no 
longer able to do the operator any 
harm, he could not without emotion 
see a naked man, black and bloody, 
clinging with arms and legs round 
the slimy and yet living monster. 
The skin and above four gallons of 
clarified fat, or rather oil, were the 
spoils secured on this occasion ; full 
as many gallons more seem to heve 
been wasted. The negroes cut the 
flesh into pieces, intending to feast 
on it; but the captain would not 
permit them to eat what he regarded 
as disgusting food, though they de- 
clared that it was exceedingly good 
and wholesome. The negroes were 
right and the captain was wrong: 
the flesh of most serpents is very 
good and nourishing, to say nothing 
of the restorative qualities attributed 
to it, and noticed in a former paper. 

One of the most curious accounts 
of the benefit derived by man from 
the serpent race, is related by Kircher 
(see Mus. Worm.), where it is stated 
that near the village of Sassa, about 
eight miles from the city of Bracci- 
ano, in Italy, there is a hole or 
cavern called la Grotta delli Serpi, 
which is large enough to contain 
two men, and is all perforated with 
small holes like a sieve. From these 
holes, in the beginning of spring, 
issue a prodigious number of small, 
different coloured serpents, of which 
every year produces a new brood, 
but which seem to have no poisonous 
quality. Such persons as are af- 
flicted with scurvy, leprosy, palsy, 
gout, and other ills to which flesh is 
1eir, were laid down naked in the 
cavern, and their bodies being sub- 
jected to a copious sweat from the 


heat of the subterraneous vapours, 


the young serpents were said to 
fasten themselves on every part, and 
extract by sucking every diseased or 
vitiated humour; so that after some 


repetitions of this treatment, the pe 
tients were restored to perfect health. 
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Kircher, who visited this cave, found 
it warm, and answering in every way 
the description he had of it. He saw 
the holes, heard a murmuring his- 
sing noise in them, and though he 
owns that he missed seeing the ser- 
pents, it not being the season of their 
creeping out, yet he saw great num- 
bers of their exuvie or sloughs, and 
an elm growing hard by laden with 
them. The discovery of this air 
Schlangenbad, was said to have been 
made by a leper going from Rome 
to some baths near this place, who, 
fortunately, losing his way, and being 
benighted, turned into this cave. 
Finding it very warm, and being 
7 weary, he pulled off his clothes 
and fell into such a deep sleep that 
he did not feel the serpents about 
him till they had wrought his cure. 

Such instances of good-will to- 
wards man, combined with the pe- 
riodical renovation of youthful ap- 
pearance, by a change of the whole 
external skin, and the character of 
the serpent for wisdom, contributed, 
doubtless, to raise the form to a place 
among the deities. 

Wee may not forget that Genii were 
sometimes paynted by the Paynims in 
the forme and shape of man, having a 
horne, betokening plentie or aboundance 
in their hand; as is yet to be seene in 
many olde and auncient stampes or 
coynes ; and sometimes in the forme of 
serpents : which may well serve to un- 
derstand that verse of Persius,— 

Pinge duos angues, pueri, sacer est locus, 
es 


And this did not Servius forget, speaking 
of that serpent which A®neas (in his an- 
niversaries or yearly sacrifices, celebrated 
to the name of his father Anchises) did 
see to creepe upon his tombe: touching 
the which (as Virgill saith) A&neas was 
uncertaine, whether it were the Genius of 


his father or of the place. And this may 
also helpe to the interpretation of another 
place in Theocritus, in his booke of Cha- 
racters (which I have also corrected from 
the vulgar and common reading), where 
he saith, that a superstitious person, 
seeing by chaunce a serpent in his house, 
did consecrate unto it a little chappell in 
the same place. But my meaning is not 
here to speake of serpents, which (as 
Plutarch saith) were consecrated unto 
noble and heroicall persons, and which 
after their deaths, did appeare neere to 
their corpses : for this is not any part of 
our matter; albeit a man may very well 
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fit, unto the Genii, that same which he 
hath delivered touching this point.* 


Fond of milk and wine, these genii, 
like the lubricus anguis of Virgil's 
fifth book, tasted the libations and 
were regarded as sacred. 

Their aptitude for tameness was 
another quality which aided their 
elevation. The little girl mentioned 
by Maria Edgeworth, of blessed 
memory, took out her little por- 
ringer daily to share her breakfast 
with a friendly snake that came from 
its hiding-place to her call; and 
when the guest intruded beyond the 
due limits, she would give it a tap 
on the head with her spoon, and the 
admonition, ‘ Eat on your own side, 
I say.’ 

A lad whom I knew kept a com- 
mon snake in London, which he had 
rendered so tame that it was quite 
at ease with him and very fond of 
its master. When taken out of its 
box, it would creep up his sleeve, 
come out at the top, wind itself ca- 
ressingly about his neck and face, 
and when tired retire to sleep in his 
bosom. 

Carver, in his travels, relates an 
instance of docility, which, if true, 
surpasses any story of the kind I 
ever heard. 


An Indian belonging to the Menomo- 
nie, having taken a rattlesnake, found 
means to tame it ; and when he had done 
this treated it as a deity, calling it his 
great father, and carrying it with him in 
a box wherever he went. This he had 
done for several summers, when Mons. 
Pinnisance accidentally met with him at 
this carrying place, just as he was setting 
off for a winter’s hunt. The French 
gentleman was surprised one day to see 
the Indian place the box which contained 
his god on the ground, and opening the 
door give him his liberty ; telling him, 
whilst he did it, to be sure and return by 
the time he himself should come back, 
which was to be in the month of May 
following. As this was but October, 
Monsieur told the Indian, whose sim- 
plicity astonished him, that he fancied he 
might wait long enough, when May ar- 
rived, for the arrival of his great father. 
The Indian was so confident of his crea- 
ture’s obedience, that he offered to lay 
the Frenchman a wager of two gaiions of 
rum, that at the time appointed he would 
come and crawl into his box. This was 
agreed on, and the second week in May 


* A Treatise of Specters or Straunge Sights, Visions, and Apparitions appearing 


sensibly unto Men. At London. 


Printed by Val. S. for Matthew Lownes. 
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following fixed for the determination of 
the wager. At that period they both 
met there again, when the Indian set 
down his box, and called for his great 
father. The snake heard him not; and 
the time being now expired, he acknow- 
ledged that he had lost. However, with- 
out seeming to be discouraged, he offered 
to double the bet if his father came not 
within two days more. This was farther 
agreed on; when, behold, on the second 
day, about one o’clock, the snake arrived, 
and of his own accord crawled into the 
box, which was placed ready for him. 
The French gentleman vouched for the 
truth of this story, and from the accounts 
I have often received of the docility of 
those creatures, I see no reason to doubt 
its veracity. 

Southey has taken advantage of 
this docility, when he brings before 
us the diabolical arch-priest, and his 
monstrous god :— 

The general grave 
Was delved within a deep and shady dell, 
Fronting a cavern in the rock, . .. the 
scene 
Of many a bloody rite, ere Madoc came. . 
A temple as they deemed by Nature made, 
Where the snake-idol stood. 
Suddenly Neolin 
Sprung up aloft, and shrieked, as one 
who treads 
Upon a viper in his heedless path. 
The God! the very God! he cried, and 
howled 
One long, shrill, piercing modulated cry, 
Whereat from that dark temple issued forth 
A serpent huge and hideous. On he came 
Strait to the sound, and curl’d around the 
riest 
His mighty folds innocuous, overtopping 
His human height, and arching down his 
head, 
Sought in the hands of Neolin for food ; 
Then questing, rear’d and stretch’d and 
waved his neck, 
And glanced his forky tongue. Who then 
had seen 
The man, with what triumphant fearless- 
ness, 
Arms, thighs, and neck, and body wreathed 
and ring’d 
In thosetremendous folds, he stood secure, 
Play’d with the reptile’s jaws, and call’d 
for food, 
Food for the present God! . 
had seen 
The fiendish joy, which fired his counte- 
nance, 
Might well have ween’d that he had 
summoned up 
The dreadful monster from its native Hell 
By devilish power, himself a fiend in- 
flesh’d. 


. who then 
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Making every allowance for the 
exaggerations of the Spaniards, ido- 
latry in general and snake-worship 
in particular must have been mani- 
fested in the country of Neolin in all 
its hideousness. 

Bernal Diaz* declares that 


The head of a sacrificed person was 
strung up; the limbs eaten at the feast ; 
the body given to the wild beasts which 
were kept within the temple circuits ; 
moreover, in that accursed house they 
kept vipers and venomous snakes who 
had something at their tails which 
sounded like morris-bells, and they are 
the worst of all vipers; these were kept 
in cradles, and barrels, and earthen 
vessels, upon feathers, and there they 
laid their eggs, and nursed up their 
snakelings, and they were fed with the 
bodies of the sacrificed, and with dog’s 
flesh. We learnt for certain, that, after 
they had driven us from Mexico, and 
slain above 850 of our soldiers and of the 
men of Narvaez, these beasts and snakes, 
who had been offered to their cruel idol 
to be in his company, were supported 
upon their flesh for many days, When 
these lions and tygers roared, and the 
jackals and foxes howled, and the snakes 
hissed, it was a grim thing to hear them, 
and it seemed like hell. 


‘Mexico,’ says Mr. Bullock, ‘still 
possesses many objects of study for 
the antiquarian ;’ and he goes on to 
tell us that sculptured idols are to 
be found in various parts of the city. 
The corner-stone of the building oc- 
cupied by the lottery-office when he 
was there, and froating the market 
for shoes, was the head of the ser- 
pent-idol, of great magnitude: in his 
judgment it was not less than seventy 
feet in length when entire. Under 
the gateway of the house nearly 
opposite the entrance to the mint 
was a fine statue of a deity, having 
the human form in a recumbent pos- 
ture, about the size of life. This 
was found in digging a well. The 
house at the corner of a street, at the 
south-east side of the great square, 
was built upon, and in part supported 
by, a fine circular altar of black 
basalt, ornamented with the tail and 
claws of a gigantic reptile. In the 
cloisters behind the Dominican con- 
vent was a noble specimen of the 
great serpent-idol, almost perfect and 
of fine workmanship, represented in 
the act of swallowing a human vic- 


ES 


* Bernard Diaz del Castillo. 
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tim, which is crushed and struggling 


in its horrid jaws. 

The sacrificial stone, or altar, is buried 
in the square of the cathedral, within a 
hundred yards of the calendar stone.* 
The upper surface only is exposed to 
view, which seems to have been done de- 
signedly, to impress upon the populace 
an abhorrence of the horrible and san- 
guinary rites that had once been per- 
formed on this very altar. It is said by 
writers that 30,000 human victims were 
sacrificed at the coronation of Monte- 
zuma. Kirwan, in the preface to his 
metaphysics, states the annual number of 
human victims immolated in Mexico to 
be 25,000. I have seen the Indians 
themselves throw stones at it; and I 
once saw a boy jump upon it, clench his 
fist, stamp with his foot, and use other 
gesticulations of the greatest abhorrence. 
As I had been informed that the sides 
were covered with historical sculpture, T 
applied to the clergy for the farther per- 
mission of having the earth removed from 
around it, which they not only granted, 
but, moreover, had it performed at their 
own expense. I took casts of the whole. 
It is twenty-five feet in circumference, 
and consists of fifteen various groups of 
figures, representing the conquests of the 
warriors of Mexico over different cities, 
the names of which are written over 
them. 


But the largest and most cele- 
brated of the Mexican deities was 
known to be buried under the gal- 
lery of the university. It was libe- 
rally disinterred at the expense of 
the University in a few hours; and 
Mr. Bullock had the pleasure of 
seeing the resurrection of this horri- 
ble deity, before whom tens of thou- 
sands of human victims had been 
sacrificed. 


It is scarcely possible (observes our 
author) for the most ingenious artist to 
have conceived a statue better adapted to 
the intended purpose; and the united 
talents and imagination of Brughel and 
Fuseli would in vain have attempted to 
improve it. 


* Popularly called Montezuma’s watch. 
Those who saw, as I did, the cast of this infernal 


+ Six Months in Mexico. 
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The idol was hewn out of one 
solid block of basalt, nine feet high, 
its outlines giving an idea of a de- 
formed human figure, uniting all 
that is horrible in the tiger and 
rattle-snake. 


Instead of arms it is supplied with two 
large serpents, and its drapery is com- 
posed of wreathed snakes, interwoven in 
the most disgusting manner, and the 
sides terminating in the wings of a 
vulture. Its feet are those of the tiger, 
with claws extended in the act of seizing 
its prey, and between them lies the head 
of another rattle-snake, which seems de- 
scending from the body of the idol. Its 
decorations accord with its horrid form, 
having a large necklace composed of 
human hearts, hands, and skulls, and 
fastened together by the entrails. It has 
evidently been painted in natural colours, 
which must have added greatly to the 
terrible effect it was intended to inspire 
in its votaries. 

If that grim stone could have 
spoken, what agonizing scenes it 
might have described :— 


The heart still panting was taken by 
the priest from the breast, and deemed 
the more acceptable to the deity if it 
smoked with life; and the mangled limbs 
of the victim were then divided amongst 
the crowd as a feast worthy of the god- 
dess. In the night of desolation, called 
by the Spaniards Noche Triste, in which 
many were made prisoners by the Mexi- 
cans, the adventurous Cortez, and his 
few remaining companions in arms, were 
horror-stricken by witnessing the cruel 
manner in which their captive fellow- 
adventurers were dragged to the sacri- 
ficial stone, and their hearts, yet warm 
with vitality, presented by the priests to 
the gods; and the more the separated 
seat of life teemed with animation, the 
more welcome was the offering to the 
goddess, —the more heartrending the 
cries of the victims, the more grateful the 
sacrifice to this monster representative of 
deformity and carnage.T 


deity, in Mr. Bullock’s Exhibition in 1824, will acknowledge that his description is 


not overcharged. 
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LORD HOLLAND’S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.* 


= present, as well as the all but 
passed generation, will admit, 
that among the many names con- 
nected with Whiggery for the last 
half century, three or four shine out 
most resplendently. First, and be- 
fore all, Charles Fox and the late 
Lord Holland; then Romilly ; then 
Denman and Mackintosh ; next Hor- 
ner, Brougham; and last, though not 
least, Macaulay. It is not our pur- 
pose to say more than a word of 
Charles Fox. Whatever people may 
think of his morals or his politics, no 
one can deny that as a man, and asa 
member of society, he was one of the 
most agreeable, instructive, and lov- 
able persons ever encountered ; while 
as a debater in the House, for solid 
sense and powers of exposition and 
ratiocination, he stood before any man 
of his time, and could only be en- 
countered and grappled with by that 
other giant among the sons of men, 
the heir of the great Commoner who 
drew his last breath in 1806. Grattan 
—no mean authority—has, in his epi- 
grammatic fashion, described Charles 
Fox thus: ‘His head was of ada- 
mant, his heart that of a woman.’ 
Without saying, or allowing it for 
one moment to be inferred, that 
Iienry Lord Holland could in head 
compete with his great relative, we 
think even the men who knew best 
and admired most Charles Fox, must 
admit that Henry Richard Lord 
Holland fully equalled the great 
statesman in qualities of heart. There 
were found in both the same kind- 
ness and geniality of disposition ; the 
same love of literature, literary men, 
and letters ; the same social and ge- 
nerous dispositions; the same con- 
tempt for every thing base, sordid, 
and ungencrous ; the same sincerity, 
truth, and large-heartedness; the 
same gentleness, amenity, and natu- 
ral good-breeding; and the same 
aversion for cant, conventionality, 
and that which the French call ca- 
goterie et cafardise, of which prudent 
dealers in such low qualities make a 
great gain at a small outlay of honour 
or honesty. 

Having said thus much in refer- 


ence to the character of the man 
whose work is before us, it will be 
supposed we looked for the Forei 

Reminiscences of so ardent, candid, 
and manly a mind with no ordinary 
expectation. We knew that Lord 
Holland had been in early life much 
abroad ; that he had lived, during all 
his London existence, very much 
among the best foreigners of all na- 
tions; and we therefore expected 
from the pen of a nobleman of con- 
siderable scholastic attainment, of 
animated conversational gifts, of no 
mean powers of statement and of 
exposition, of considerable literary 
taste, and great tact, skill, and dis- 
crimination, blended with a genuine 
and beaming benevolence,—we ex- 
pected, we say, from such a man, who 
had been nearly for half a century a 
member of the House of Lords, and 
who during all his life had mixed in 
the best society of civilized countries, 
a book of great and enduring interest. 
But, with all our love for the me- 
mory and character of Lord Holland, 
we must say we have been grievously 
disappointed. We see it stated in 
the preface that ‘ recent events’—we 
presume by that expression is meant 
the French Revolution of 1848—in- 
duced the present peer to publish 
these excerpts from his father’s pa- 
pers; but unless some better reason 
can be assigned, this is no justification 
for rushing into print. Had the late 
Lord Holland told us anything new 
about the French, or any other revo- 
lution, or the actors in it, we conceive 
a case would have been made out for 
so eminent a man as the late peer 
writing his reminiscences, and for his 
executors, or personal representatives, 
publishing what he had written. But 
in the present instance, all such justi- 
fication is cut from under the ground 
on which the present Lord Holland 
stands. Nothing new is told by Lord 
Holland in reference either to France, 
Germany, Spain, and Denmark, and 
that which is told has been already 
more fully and graphically given, in 
some cases sixty, in some fifty, and 
in other cases thirty, and five-and- 
thirty years ago. We have heard, 


* Foreign Reminiscences, by Richard, Lord Holland. Edited by his Son, Henry 


Edward, Lord Holland. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
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in reference to this volume, that Lord 
John Russell, the premier, who, as 
our readers are aware, was for a lon 
period intimate with Lord Holland, 
and who as boy, youth, and man was 
rotected, cherished, and patted on the 
k by this Nestor of Whiggery,— 
we have heard, we say, that when 
Lord John first saw the announce- 
ment of the book, he requested that 
the MS., which had been before in his 
hands, or that the proof sheets, might 
be submitted to Aim and Mr. Panizzi, 
of the British Museum, with a view to 
see that there was nothing published 
derogatory to the literary and social 
repute, we suppose, of Lord Holland 
and Whiggery in general. The pre- 
cise answer returned to this strange 
request we have no means of know- 
ing. But, with all respect to Lord 
John, we think the present Lord 
Holland far more competent to judge 
of what was due to the memory of his 
father than any scion of the house of 
Russell, and quite as competent to 
judge as to what was due to the 
onour and glory of Whiggery. 
Lord Holland states that he arrived 
in Paris in 1791, when he was a mere 
boy. This can hardly be said to be 
to the letter true. Lord Holland, 
born in 1773, had very early been 
sent to Eton, and afterwards to 
Christ Church, Oxon., where he 
graduated M.A. on June 20, 1792, one 
year after he describes himself as a 
mere boy. Henry Richard, Lord 
Holland, brought up and educated 
as he was, whether as man or boy, 
ought, even in his nineteenth year, 
to have been enabled to have given 
us a better and fresher account of 
Paris, and of the wonderful scenes 
then and there enacted, than he has 
baldly given in the volume at present 
before us. He allows that he was 
little acquainted with the habits and 
language of the people; and though, 
later in life, he made considerable 
progress in French literature, yet he 
never was perfect master of that 
most difficult of living, or indeed, we 
may say, of known languages. ‘I 
arrived at Paris,’ says his lordship, 
‘not long after the death of Mira- 
beau, and soon after the acceptance 
of the Constitution by Louis XVI.’ 
Mirabeau died on the 2d of April, 
1791, and the Constitution was ac- 
cepted by the king on the 13th of 
September; so that Lord Holland 
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must have dropped into Paris about 
eight months, at the latest, before he 
took his degree of M.A. If these 
matters are worth referring to at all, 
they ought to be given specificall 
and correctly to the very day. It 
appears to us, however, that, even in 
those frivolous times, a young noble- 
man who was to graduate in arts eight 
months after his arrival in Parisought * 
to have been able to examine affairs 
and to scrutinize characters more 
accurately than he appears to have 
done from this volume. He does 
not even tell us who were the mem- 
bers of the committee charged with 
the preparation of the Constitution, 
though that committee was presided 
over by his friend Talleyrand, and 
consisted of Siéyes, Alexandre, La- 
meth, Pétion, Buzot, Target, Beau- 
metz, Thouret, Duport, Barnave, 
Chapelier, Desmeuniers —the last 
seven all advocates. 

There is nothing new in Lord 
Holland’s announcement that the 
designs of Mirabeau to coalesce with 
the court party were more than sus- 
pected before his death. But it is 
not true that Mirabeau was in a 
constant state of intrigue with all 
parties, and particularly with the 
Count of Provence, in the affair of 
the Count of Favras. The principal 

art of Mirabeau in that affair was 

is deposition at the chdtelet—an 
account of which may be found on 
the 8th of February, 1790, in the 
Moniteur of that day. Favras, ac- 
cording to Dumont, was a schemer 
and a gambler not devoid of pene- 
tration, who performed more than 
was set down for him. But there 
was not a tittle of evidence to prove 
that Mirabeau wascompromised in the 
proceedings of a man whom he called 
a ‘saltimbanque conspirateur, a ‘ bre- 
landier.’ Instead, therefore, of vent- 
ing his indignation on Mirabeau in 
this affair, Lord Holland ought to 
have directed his strictures against 
Monsieur, whose denunciation of 
Favras at the Hotel de Ville of Paris, 
on the 26th of December, 1789, was 
a mortal blow levelled at a man then 
on his trial, who had been the lieu- 
tenant of his own Swiss guards, and 
his trusted agent on occasions of most 
vital importance. Lord Holland 
states that the Duke of Levi (Levis 
it ought to have been written) was 
the channel of communication be- 
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tween Mirabeau and Monsieur. 
Where Lord Holland found any 
authority for this statement he does 
mot condescend to state. It may, 
however, be doubted till names, 
dates, and authorities are given. 
‘Towards the close of 1789, indeed, 
we find in that great repertory of 
facts, the Moniteur, that M. de Levis 
@’autoriser le comité des 
récherches a s occuper de l’affaire de 
Favras; and on another occasion 
that he requested that the committee 
of the Assembly should co-operate 
with the committee of the Hétel de 
Ville to throw more light on the 
question. 

But this proposition was rejected. 
It is quite true that the solicitude of 
the people during the illness of 
Mirabeau was unabated, and that 
the Parisians prevented the slightest 
disturbance in the street where he 
was lying ill. This, and much more 
to the same effect, was stated by 
Pierre Etienne Dumont, in his Sou- 
venirs sur Mirabeau et sur les deux 
premitres Assemblées législatives, 

ublished in Paris in 1832; and 
Daient had the best means of 
knowing the fact,*for he did not 
leave France till after the death of 
Mirabeau, and had Y ~ nay, hourly 
communication with that great tri- 
bune of the people. Dumont’s vera- 
city was never questioned or doubted 
by those who knew him best —b 
the Earl of Shelburne, afterwards 
Marquis of Lansdowne, by Lord 
Holland, the father of the late peer, 
by the late Sir Samuel Romilly, by 
Sheridan, by Jeremy Bentham, or b 
Chauvelin, ambassador in England, 
or by his friend and attuché Talley- 
. Lord Holland, however, does 
not state that on the day of Mira- 
beau’s funeral all the theatres were 
shut, and that the Assembly ordered 
a mourning of eight days. This fact 
is recorded in the memoirs of the 
day, and in the Moniteur. There 
was, no doubt, much of debauch, 
vanity, and artifice in the character 
of Mirabeau ; but, seeing the won- 
derful things he — ished when 
he put his energetic will in motion, 
one can hardly apply to him the 
epithet ‘presumption.’ There seems 
no reason whatever to doubt, though 
Lord Holland views the statement 
with some incredulity, that Mirabeau 
availed himself of the labours of 
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ne - to an mainte greet. Nat 
merely some is speeches, 
but many of the reports made by 
him, were furnished by others; but 
Mirabeau had the faculty of giving 
a hue, colour, bloom, and fi 
all his own, to the fruits of other 
men’s industry. What he took from 
them he fairly made his own by his 
special and brilliant manner of mak- 
ing up the raw material. There can 
be no doubt that the greater part of 
the Courrier de Provence, considered 
at the time to be written by Mira- 
beau, was the production of his 
friend Dumont. But what of that? 
Does this prove that Mirabeau was a 
less marvellous, gifted, and unique 
creation of Nature? 

Lord Holland alludes to the pro- 
secution against Mirabeau in Eng 
—a prosecution the malevolent con- 
trivance of a crazy and faithless ser- 
vant, who falsely accused his master 
of having robbed him ; but he does 
not state that some of the first men 
of the bar, and, among others, Mr. 
Sergeant Adair, offered their pro- 
fessional services and pecuniary aid 
to Mirabeau. Lord Holland states, 
indeed, that Sir Gilbert Elliot and 
Mr. Burke came forward and spoke 
to the character of their friend ; but 
we believe half-a-dozen other names 
might be mentioned, of much higher 
rank and much greater influence. 
Lord Holland states—and states, we 
believe, truly—that the proclamation 
of a republic in 1791 was checked by 
the club of Feuillants; it would be 
more correct to say, by certain men 
who entered the club of Feuillants, 
and who turned it to their own pur- 
poses. Of D’André, of whom he 
speaks at some length, Lord Holland 
appears to have known little of the 
early history. He talks of him asa 
Provencal merchant; but D’ André 
was a man of noble family, who, from 
political causes and from the spirit of 
the time, entered into commerce and 
became a grocer at Paris, as Mirabeau 
beeame, for the nonce, a marchund de 
drap. But if Lord Holland had taken 
the trouble of referring to the Bio- 
graphie Universelle, or even to the 
work of Dumont, he would have 
found that D’André was of noble 
family, and was deputy from the 
noblesse of the sénéchaussée of Aix 
to the States-general. 
In his estimate of the character of 
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Lafayette, whom he had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing in 1791, with 
whom he may be said to have been 
almost intimate, and with whom he 
often dined, Lord Holland is correct. 
To the dignity, simplicity, and gentle 
courtesy of his manners we can our- 
selves bear testimony. Lafayette 
was indeed a pure, disinterested man, 
full of private affection and public 
virtue, and not devoid, as Lord Hol- 
land says, of such talents as firmness 
of purpose, sense of honour, and ear- 
nestness of zeal, will on great occa- 
sions supply. We do not know 
either that Lord Helland at all errs 
in the outlines of his portrait of 
Louis XVI., whom he describes as 
neither a bad, a foolish, nor a cruel 
man. But his lordship seems to 
have doubted, and with some reason, 
the sincerity of the monarch. He 
char him, however, with a vice 
which we never heard imputed be- 
fore— vanity and self-sufficiency ; 
and this on the judgment and — 
sentation of M. De Calonne. That 
De Calonne was a man of readiness, 
resources, and talent cannot be 
doubted; but he was an intriguant, 
stained by some of the worst vices— 
a gambler, a glutton, and debauchee. 
He was, moreover, a profligate and 
a spendthrift, without a regard to 
honour or truth. The testimony of 
such an individual must be taken 
cum grano. His conduct in the affair 
of La Chalotais, in the case of M. 
D’Ormesson, his thoughtlessness, 
recklessness, and total disregard of 
truth, ought to have deprived his 
evidence in any competent and well- 
constituted court of all weight. It 
is now a well-ascertained fact, that 
when Calonne entered the ministry 
he had debts to the amount of 
200,000 francs, and that the king 
made him a gift of shares to the 
value of 230,000 francs in the enter- 
prise des eaux. But nothing can sa- 
= the pressing wants of a gambler 

a bvn-vivant, and in order to 
supply these wants the minister is 
known to have had a personal inte- 
rest in one operation of the Stock 
Exchange at the least. We do not 
deny that there was a great appear- 
ance of sacrifiee and fidelity in the 
readiness in which Calonne devoted 
himself to the royal family ; but he 
was soon discovered by the members 


of that family, and by some crowned 
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heads, to be an intriguer; and even 
while at Coblentz his fidelity was 
suspected by the prince whose inte- 
rest he affected to have most at 
heart. The man who in a time of 
unjust national distress could lavish 
enormous sums of public money on 
his mistress, Madame Lebrun —who 
could direct the correspondence and 
be the agent of the conspiracy of De 
la Rouene—the man who could fabri- 
cate in London forged French as- 
signats, a forgery which Lord Hol- 
land and his party charged, and 
falsely charged, on the minister Pitt 
—the man who could write the 
Tableau de l'Europe, and intrigue 
against the Count de Provence 
(afterwards Louis X VIII.), to whom 
he first professed himself attached, 
in favour of the Count d’Artois 
(afterwards Charles X.)—who could 
intrigue, as is asserted, in favour of 
the Duke of Brunswick, and even of 
our own Duke of York, was not 
worthy of credit in any statement he 
might make, no matter how pleasing 
his manners or how agreeable his 
conversation. ‘This reckless, rash, 
and romancing man, was of the 
most winning and insinuating ad- 
dress, of the most persuasive and 
captivating manners. It is no dis- 
credit to the open, generous, and 
unsuspicious nature of Lord Holland 
that he imposed on him, for he im- 

on a much more experienced 
and distrustful judge of human na- 
ture—the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George IV. 

The unfavourable impression which 
ourauthor entertained of the husband, 
he entertained in a still greater de- 
gree against the wife—the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette. Without stop- 
ping to inquire whether Burke in 
his immortal description commencing, 
‘It is now fourteen years since I first 
saw the Queen of France, then the 
daupbiness, at Versailles, &c., did 
not draw more on his fancy than on 
fact, there can, we think, be but one 
opinion that the description of Lord 
Holland of the physical beauty of 
Marie Antoinette is far too dispar- 
aging. Lord Holland admits that 
he was not presented at court, and 
that he never saw the queen but at 
the play-house; but even with this 
imperfect vision, and with a coun- 
tenance disfigured by long-suffering, 
he might have discovered something 
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more in that beauty than a fair skin, 
a straight person, and a stately air. 
De Besenval, no enthusiast—a man 
alread t the meridian of life, 
and w shel frequent opportunities 
of seeing Marie Antoinette as colonel 
of the Gardes Suisses, describes the 
queen thus,— 

Sans étre régulitrement, ni belle ni 
jolie, sans étre bien faite, l’éclat du teint 
de cette princesse, beaucoup d’agrément 
dans le port de sa téte, une grande élé- 
gance dans toute sa personne, la metto- 
ient dans le cas de le disputer & beaucoup 
d’autres femmes qui avoient recu plus 
d’avantages de la nature, et méme de 
V’emporter sur elles. 

Lord Holland charges on the 
queen a total want of judgment and 
temper. But here again Besenval 
and Madame Campan, both of whom 
had opportunities of knowing Marie 
Antoinette well, totally differ from a 
witness who saw her majesty only 
once, to use his own phrase, in the 
playhouse. 

Son caractére, says De Besenval, était 
doux et prévenant. Facilement touchée 
par les malheureux, aimant a les pro- 
téger, & les secourir en toute occasion, 
elle montroit une ame sensible et bien- 
faisante, et réunissoit deux qualités assez 
rares & rencontrer ensemble, celle de se 
plaire 4 rendre service et de jouir du bien 
qu'elle avoit fait.* 

This does not look very like a 
woman totally wanting in temper 
and judgment. Madame Campan 
speaks in the same strain :— 


All who were acquainted with the 
queen's private qualities, says this lady, 
knew that she equally deserved attention 
and esteem. Kind and patient to the 
utmost in all her relations with her 
household, she indulgently considered all 
around her, and interested herself in 
their fortunes and in their pleasures. I 
am pleased at being able here to assert 
the truth respecting two valuable quali- 
ties which the queen possessed in a high 
dlegree—temperance and modesty.} 


Lord Holland charges on the king 
self-sufficiency and coarseness, and 
disobliging and brutal manners, and 
suggests that Madame Campan inti- 
mates as much to those who have a 
key to the secret. We confess to be 
without the key, for we find nothing 
stated in Madame Campan that is not 
to the credit of the monarch. He 

* Mémoires de Besenval, tome ii. 
+ Campan, 
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was, says Madame Campan, a good 
husband, a tender father, and an in- 
dulgent master. Lord Holland, 
however, avers that Madame Cam- 
pan’s memoirs were disingenuous, 
that she was the confidant of the 
queen’s amours with the Duke de 
Coigny and others; but for this 
grave imputation no authority what- 
ever is assigned. All the memoirs 
of the time tell us that Henri de 
Franquetot, Duc de Coigny,to whom 
we presume Lord Holland alludes, 
was one of the handsomest men of 
his time, and one of the most distin- 
guished cavaliers of the court; but 
not one of them, that we are aware, 
alludes to the scandal which first ap- 
pears in these pages in an English 
dress. If there were any truth in 
the charge, it does not seem ver 
probable that Louis X VIII. would, 
on the Restoration, have made the 
duke Governor of the Invalides and 
Marshal of France. Lord Holland 
would have it believed, that because 
Madame Campan related in private 
conversation that the Count of Fer- 
sen was in the queen’s bed-chamber 
téte-a-téte with her majesty, on the 
previous night of the 6th October, 
that there was an intrigue between 
the parties; but his lordship forgets 
that Fersen was colonel of the Royal 
Swedish regiment in the service of 
France—that he distinguished himself 
on all occasions by an extraordinary 
devotion to the royal family—that he 
was charged with various secret mis- 
sions by the king, and that he it was 
who, disguised as a coachman, offered 
to drive them from Versailles to 
Paris—that he it was who, when the 
royal family were confined at the 
Temple, braved every obstacle to 
mitigate their sufferings and to con- 
sole their misfortunes. To assert, 
however, that such loyalty and de- 
votion to the family prove, or even 
give ground of suspicion of an in- | 
trigue with the queen, is going be- | 
yond all bounds of extravagance. 
The informant of Lord Holland in 
this business was the virtuous Tal- 
leyrand, who assured Lord Holland 
that he had the anecdote from 
Madame Campan_berself; — that 
same Talleyrand, who was privy 
to, and promoted the publication 
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of the memoirs of the Duke de 
Lauzun, whose vanity induced him 
to think that he might enjoy the last 
favour a woman can confer, because 
Marie Antoinette on one occasion 
wore a plume of white herons’ fea- 
thers, with which Lauzun had pre- 
sented her. The queen admired the 
plume one day at Madame de Gue- 
ménée’s, where Lauzun appeared in 
uniform, and that person offered it 
to her majesty through the Princess 
de Guemenée. As the queen wore 
the plume in public once, M. de 
Lauzun magnified the favour done 
him, and evidently presumed upon 
it : for, in an audience which he soon 
after solicited, he is supposed to 
have indulged in some impertinence, 
the queen having opened the door 
and said aloud, and in an angry tone 
of voice, ‘ Go, sir!’ 

Madame Campan, in narrating the 
circumstance, says ‘ the queen was 
much agitated. She said to me, 
‘That man shall never again come 
within my doors.’’ Shortly before 
the Revolution of 1789, the Marshal 
de Biron, father of the Duke de 
Lauzun, died, and the Duke de 
Lauzun, heir to his name and title, 
aspired to the then important post of 
colonel of the regiment of French 
guards. But the queen procured the 
regiment for the Duke du Chatelet, 
and thus incurred the undying hatred 
of De Lauzun, who not merely be- 
came an implacable enemy of Marie 
Antoinette, but an Orleanist partisan. 
Ofthe Duke de Lauzun the Abbé 
Talleyrand was one of the most inti- 
mate and confidential friends. This 
may account for some of the venom 
of Lord Holland's remarks in refer- 
ence to that princess. A rancorous 
hatred against any one—a cold ma- 
lignity against a lady, he did not 
know was not in the nature of Lord 
Holland. The priestly venom, the 
more than theologic hatred, was 
doubtless decanted into the kindly 
_ out of that unshapely vessel— 

y no means a vessel of election — 
the priest, bishop, minister, ambassa- 
dor, Talleyrand. 

In the same proportion as Lord 
Holland is vehement, virulent, and 
unjust against Marie Antoinette, in 
the same degree is he partial and 
one-sided in reference to Philippe 
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Egalité. This is also, doubtless, 
owing to the inspiration of the same 
Talleyrand. We believe Egalité was 
neither so infamous a monster, so 
despicable a coward, nor so tho- 
roughly a scamp, as he is represented 
to have been in the well-known 
lines,— 
Poltron par terre, poltron par mer, 
Polisson par tout, 
Prince nuile part. 

But we cannot think with Lord 
Holland, that no man lived in his 
time whose character was more 
calumniated. We do not say with 
Cicero,— Quis turpioribus viris con- 
junctior 2 Quis in voluptatibus in- 
quinatior 2? Quis in rapacitate ava- 
rior? Quis in largitione effusior ?* 
But we do aver, that neither the me- 
mory nor the character of Orleans 
deserves the posthumous panegyric 
or the misplaced posthumous pity of 
Lord Holland. Of the Duke of Or- 
leans personally Lord Hol!'and knew 
nothing, but his friend Lafayette 
knew much. When Orleans was 
exiled to England, Lafayette, whose 
patriotism and purity no man doubt- 
ed, though many doubted his talents 
and capacity, did all that was possible 
to keep him there, believing his pre- 
sence dangerous either to purely mo- 
narchical, to constitutional, or to re- 
publican France. , 

‘ Lord Holland says, in defiance of 
decericy and truth, the most malig- 
nant charges of cowardice were pro- 
pagated and countenanced by the 
queen and her party against the 
Duke of Orleans, on his return from 
the fleet in 1788.’ This is not the 
fact. These charges of cowardice 
had preceded his arrival in Paris, 
and came from Brest and Rochefort, 
where the affair was better known 
than in the capital. The charge 
was, that the Duke of Orleans af- 
fected not to see the signal of his ad- 
miral D’Orvilliers, precisely for the 
opposite reason that Nelson affected 
not to see a signal. A story is re- 
lated in one of the memoirs of the 
day, which clearly shows what pub- 
lic opinion was on the question. Af- 
ter the affair of Ushant the duke 
was in society at Brest, where he al- 
lowed his tongue great liberties in 
reference to a lady who was present 
in the circle (though the duke was 











* Orat. pro Celio. 
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not aware of the fact), and whom he 
described in no flattering terms. The 
lady heard him patiently out, and 
never once interrupted Egalité. But 
as soon as he had concluded, she 
rose, passed before him, and said, in 
retiring into another room, ‘ Il me 
parait, mon Prince, que vous ne vous 
connoissez pas mieux en signalement 
qu’en signaux.’ Every one under- 
stood the allusion, and the most dis- 
concerted person in the whole com- 
pany was the Duke of Orleans. 
Lord Holland truly states, that 
Madame de Genlis inflamed the ani- 
mosity of the Duke of Orleans 
against the queen, though she denied 
it, and was certainly instrumental in 
originally annoying him, and after- 
wards maintaining him in political 
intrigues. This is undoubtedly true. 
There was an itching, irritable furor 
in that woman for meddling, which 
nothing could mitigate or assuage. 
When she could no longer meddle in 
politics she meddled in grammar, in 
philosophy, in history, in agriculture, 
in etiquette, of which, grand Dieu! 
she composed a dictionary ; and even 
in books of devotion for the church, 
of which she composed two or three. 
There can be no doubt, also, that 
Laclos, originally an officer of artil- 
lery, afterwards secrétaire surnumé- 
raire of the Duke of Orleans, editor 
of the Journal des Amis de la Consti- 
tution, and author of that artistically- 
coloured but most corrupt and im- 
moral book, Les Liaisons dan- 
euses (a circumstance on which 
rd Holland is altogether silent), 
had also excited the animosity of the 
duke against the royal family—a task 
which it was not, certainly, difficult to 
accomplish ; for, from an early period, 
there had been no good-will between 
the Duke of Orleans and the court. 
The first cause of the duke’s discon- 
tent, as we learn from the Memoirs 
of M. de Bouillé, was the refusal of 
the reversion or survivorship of the 
place of Grand Admiral of France, 
then held by the Duke of Penthivre, 
his father-in-law ; the second was the 
breaking off of the marriage of his 
daughter, then a child of twelve 
ears old, with the Duke of Angou- 
éme. There were many other 
causes, more especially in reference to 
his mission to England in reference to 
the queen, on which it is not neces- 
sary here to dwell, which embittered 
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and ulcerated the feelings of the 
Duke of Orleans ; but these matters, 
when closely examined into, far from 
disclosing the malignity of the court, 
only tend to show that the duke de- 
sired to have a triumph over the 
royal family, by any intrigues, how- 
ever discreditable, or at any expense, 
however prodigal or costly. Lord 
Holland totally fails in making out a 
justification, or even the slightest 
palliation, for the infamous vote 
given by the duke for the death of 
his sovereign and kinsman. This is 
the easy and slip-shod morality with 
which his lordship treats the ques- 
tion :— 

The Duke of Orleans could not have 
saved the king by voting against his 
death; and he, more certainly than any 
one man in the Assembly, would have ac- 
celerated his own by so doing. On the 
other hand, he was also the one man in 
that Assembly on whom, had any counter- 
revolution occurred, the royal vengeance 
would most unquestionably have fallen 
without mercy. Such considerations 
would not weigh with a Cato, but they 
were calculated to shake the constancy of 
ordinary men. The Duke of Orleans 
had, therefore, at least as much excuse 
for the vote he gave as the 360 who voted 
with him ; and those who hold regicide 
to be the greatest of possible crimes, 
have, nevertheless, no right to select him 
as the greatest criminal. 


We should think one single word 
of indignation altogether thrown away 
on such contemptible casuistry as 
this. It needs but to be pointed to 
the light of day to excite the execra- 
tion of every honest man. It is to 
the credit of the 360 inhuman mon- 
sters who voted with this man, that 
many of them shuddered on hearing 
him pronounce the terrible word, la 
mort. A murmur of indignation 
arose from the lips of the most san- 
guinary; and cries of ‘Oh! le mon- 
stre !’ spread even among such men 
as Louvet, Manuel, and Duprat. 
Sallis was heard to exclaim, ‘ Heu- 
reusement que Louis nous laisse de tous 
ses parens, celui qui peut le plus dé- 
gouter de la royauté! The savage pro- 
ceeding was rendered still more infa- 
mous by being justified by Egalité as 
an act of duty. But this scandalous 
vote did not long save the man who 
pitilessly recorded it as a devoir—as 
the result of a judgment uniquement 
oceupé de son devoir. On the 8th of 
April, 1793, Fonfrede moyed that 
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Orleans should be sent to Marseilles. 
Such was the contempt and hatred 
with which he was regarded, that the 
following couplets made on his de- 
parture were in évery one’s mouth : 

Toujours sur l"humide élément, 

D’ Orléans a fait des merveilles, 

Et le grand vainquer d’Ouessant 

Va dit on ramer a Marseille. 

Rendons grace a la liberté, 

Qui l’exile sur nos galéres, 

Un amant I’ Egalité, 

N’y peut rencontrer que des fréres. 

Lord Holland is right in saying 
that Egalité met his fate with com- 
posure. All trustworthy accounts 
agree in this statement. But his 
lordship ought to have rendered a 
similar justice to Marie Antoinette, 
who met her fate with courage and 
composure too. Marie Antoinette was 
not insensible, as Lord Holland states, 
when she mounted the scaffold. 

On the 6th of Nov. 1793, not quite 
ten months after the murder of his 
sovereign, the Duke of Orleans was 
beheaded ; and so little excitement or 
regret did the circumstance cause, 
that the event is thus recorded in the 
Moniteur, No. 47 :— 

Le Duc d’ Orléans, qui s’est rendu fa- 
meux dans l'histoire de la Révolution 
par le réle qu’il y a joué, est decapité, et 
laisse un nom flétré d’opprobre. 

This is the curt and summary 
manner in which this ‘ calumniated 
character, to use the words of Lord 
Holland, is spoken of by those who 
knew him best. Enough, however, 
and more than enough, on this dis- 
tasteful subject. 

It was on Lord Holland's first 
visit to Paris, in 1791, that he first 
became acquainted with Talleyrand. 
Lord Holland states, that after the 
peace of 1782 (we may here remark 
that Fitzherbert, Lord St. Helen's, 
did not go to Paris to negotiate the 
till August 1782, and that pre- 
minaries of peace were not signed 
till the 20th | en 1782, nor the 
peace of Versailles till the 3d Sep- 
tember, 1783), Mr. Pitt went to 
Rheims to learn French, and that 
Talleyrand, then auménier to his 
uncle, Archbishop of Rheims, lodged 
him in an apartment of the Abbey of 
St. Thierry, and accompanied him for 
six weeks — a circumstance to which 
Talleyrand remarked Mr. Pitt never 
had the grace to allude during his 
embassy, his emigration, or in 1794, 
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when Talleyrand was sent 
under the Alien Bill. Now we 
doubt the basis or groundwork on 
which this superstructure is raised. 
Talleyrand, if we mistake not, was 
created Bishop of Autun in 1779, 
when he was in his 25th year, and 
from that period enjoyed a see valued 
at 60,000 livres ; so that itis not very 
likely he was auménier to his uncle in 
1782, or even in the latter part of 
1779, when, we believe, Mr. Pitt was 
first at Rheims, and not in 1782. 
Mr. Pitt was, we believe, called to 
the bar in 1780; and, according to 
Gifford, his journey to France took 
ace the year before 1779. Pitt must 
in 1782 have been in his 23d and 
Talleyrand in his 28th year, and 
nearly three years a bishop. But 
if the two men met daily for six 
weeks, and were acquainted thus 
early, it is very likely that Pitt dis- 
liked the character and disrelished 
the discourse of an ecclesiastic who, 
in those days, used to relate his gal- 
lantries as an abbé au petit rabat; his 
escalades of convent-walls, and his 
visits to the grisettes and lorettes 
(the name was not then, however, 
known), and the courtesans of high 
and low degree of 1774, 5, and 6. 
That Pitt may have occasionally seen 
Talleyrand during his first visit to 
France we will not gainsay ; but as- 
suredly they never could have been 
intimate, for there never was any 
similarity of character of mind, of 
turn of thought or feeling, between 
the parties. Pitt was a high-prin- 
cipled, rigid, austere, hard-working, 
taciturn man, sincere and in earnest. 
Talleyrand was a flexible, unprinci- 
pled, corrupt priest, who, even in that 
corrupt age, was deemed a scandal to 
hiscloth. Pitt could not have knowa 
him three days without looki 
coldly on him, nor have associa’ 
with him a week without feeling that 
he was a most undesirable compa- 
nion. It is very likely, therefore, 
that when Talleyrand became a po- 
litician and a political intriguer, and 
came to this country with Chauvelin, 
Pitt resolved to hold no commu- 
nion with him, to cut him dead, 
and to appear as though he had 
never met or heard of such a cha- 
racter. This appears to us the most 
feasible solution. It surely affords 
no ground for vilipending the me- 
mory of Pitt. On the 24th January, 
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1793, Chauvelin, the French en- 
voy, received an order to quit Eng- 
land in eight days, and if we mistake 
not, Talleyrand, who was attached to 
the mission, received a like order; 
but this order came not from Pitt 
but from Lord Grenville, then Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The correspondence on this proceed- 
ing was not only laid before both 
Houses of Parliament, but published 
in a pamphlet; and any one who 
takes the trouble of reading it will 
see that the Government had abun- 
dant justification for the course 
adopted. The notion that Mr. Pitt 
should show personal and social at- 
tention to a foreigner, then the enemy 
of-his country and amenable to the 
Alien Act, whom he had seen at 
Rheims some eleven years before, and 
probably then learned to despise 
very heartily, seems too extravagant 
even for a man of the unbounded 
benevolence of Lord Holland. It 
should be remembered, that about 
the period Chauvelin left London 
some of Talleyrand’s friends in the 
Convention had solemnly voted Pitt 
an enemy of the human race. Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Grenville were both 
well aware, that when Talleyrand was 
agent for the clergy of France he 
had fitted up a privateer to cruise 
against England ; and they were also 
well aware of his machinations in 
Woodstock Street, London, not Ken- 
sington Square, which Lord Holland 
speaks of as his residence. He had, 
therefore, entitled himself to little 
indulgence at the hands of any 
English official. In considering the 
praise which Lord Holland lavishes 
on the character and truthfulness of 
Talleyrand, one must compliment his 
heart at the expense of his head. 
Anything more credulous than his 
belief of the virtue, or more naive 
and simple than his admissions of the 
truth of the ex-bishop, it were dif- 
ficult to discover. ‘l'alleyrand, ac- 
cording to Lord Holland, was truth 
itself— veracious in great and in 
small matters, and never actually 
saying what was false, though he 
may occasionally have implied it. 
Napoleon, who knew Talleyrand 
longer and more intimately, and who 
knew human nature far better than 
Lord Holland, called Talleyrand 
Faux, fourbe, et intriguant—de la merde 
dans un bas de soie, according to 
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O'Meara; and neither Louis XVIII. 
who knew him right well, nor 
Charles X., liked the man or confided 
in him fully. 

We think Lord Holland overrates 
even his wit. Though he said many 
terse, brilliant, and epigrammatic 
things, yet, like most professed talk- 
ers and raconteurs, more happy things 
are fathered on him than he had ever 
said. It should also be remembered 
that his demure looks, undemon- 
strative countenance, utter impassi- 
bility, solemn lisp, and grave accen- 
tuation, added greatly to the strength 
of his short sententious phrases and 
the force of his bye-play. As the 
look of Liston produced laughter, 
and the jury eye of a celebrated 
Irish Nisi Prius barrister, mentioned 
in the amusing biography of Curran 
and his Contemporaries, by Mr. Phil- 
lips, produced verdicts, so the solemn 
lisp, curt language, and self-assured 
a plomb of Talleyrand, won for him 
many triumphs denied to far wittier 
and readier men. 

We have not space to follow Lord 
Holland through the Northern Courts 
which he visited; but, even on these 
in which we expected more light to 
be thrown, he tells us little new: 
indeed, with the exception of a couple 
of anecdotes, nothing that may not 
be found in the memoirs of the time. 

From his account of the Spanish 
Courts we expected more gratification 
and instruction. For, five-and-forty 
years before his death, Lord Hol- 
land had been an assiduous student 
of Spanish literature, had made at 
different epochs two or three journeys 
to Spain, and had always expressed 
for Spain, Spaniards, and Spanish 
literature a warm partiality. His 
lordship’s first visit was in 1793, 
when he remained a considerable time 
in the country; his second visit was 
in 1803, when he remained a still 
longer time; and in 1809, if we mis- 
take not, Lord Holland again travel- 
ledinthe Peninsula. Yet, although his 
lordship was better acquainted with 
the language and literature of Spain, 
and with the character of her public 
men, than most Englishmen, he po- 
sitively tells us nothing that had not 
been better told more than thirty 
‘emg ago. It must have been — 
his second visit to Spain that Lor 
Holland became acquainted with 
Blanco White. Blanco White was 
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two years younger than himself, 
having been born at Seville in July 
1775. The paternal ancestors of 
White were Irish; but his mother 
was a Spaniard belonging to the 
noblesse of Andalusia. White, to 
gratify his parents, who were devout 
ple, entered the Roman Catholic 
hurch, and about the period of the 
second visit of Lord Holland was 
chaplain of the Royal Chapel of 
Seville. But White soon got dis- 
gusted with this position, not being 
prepared to practise the hypocrisy of 
the Spanish clergy, and removed to 
Madrid. In the capital he continued 
his acquaintance with the English 
peer, and ultimately circumstances 
occurred to induce White to come to 
England. In England he arrived in 
1810, In 1814 he removed to Ox- 
ford, and in 1815, and till 1817, was 
tutor to the present Lord Holland, 


The first passage is in reference to 
Godoy, which we extract from Dob- 
lado’s Letters, p. 331 :— 

Gopoy. 

Louisa deprived, however, of her en- 
tertaining Ortéz, soon found a substitute 
in a young officer named Luis de Godoy. 
He was the eldest of three brothers of an 
ancient but decayed family in the province 
of Estremadura, who served together in 
the Horse Guards, a corps exclusively 
composed of gentlemen, the lowest ranks 
being filled by commissioned officers. 
Scarcely had this new attachment been 
formed, when the old king unmercifully 
nipped it in the bud by a decree of 
banishment against Don Luis. The 
order was, as usual, so pressing, that the 
distressed lover could only charge his 
second brother Manuel with a parting 
message, and obtain a promise of his 
being the bearer of as many tokens of 
constancy and despair as could be safely 
transmitted by the post. 

There is every reason to believe that 
Luis’s amorous despatches had their 
due effect for some weeks, and that his 
royal mistress lived almost exclusively 
on their contents. Yet time was work- 
ing a sad revolution in the fortunes of 
the banished lover. Manuel grew every 
day more interesting, and the letters less 
80, till the faithless confidant became the 
most amusing of mortals to the princess, 
and, consequently, a favourite with her 
good-natured husband. 

The death of the old king had now re- 
moved every obstacle to the queen's gal- 
lantries, and Manuel Godoy was rapidly 
advanced to the highest honours of the 
State and the first ranks of the army. 
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the editor of these memoirs. Soon 
after 1817, however, he embraced li- 
terature as a profession, and in 1820 
published in the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine a series of letters from Spain, 
under the assumed name, Don Leu- 
cadio Doblado, purporting to be 
written between 1798 and 1808. 
Well—will it be believed that the 
book of Lord Holland, published in 
1851, always servilely, and often 
word for word, copies the statements 
of Doblado published in 1820, in re- 
ference to Godoy, to La Tudo, to 
Mallo, to Urquijo, to Charles IIT., to 
Jovellanos, and to others? Lest we 
should be supposed as wantonly 
making this charge or setting down 
aught in malice, we here give the 
texts of both works, as the French 
say, en regard. The reader shall 
judge for himself :— 


Here is a parallel passage from 
Lord Holland’s Reminiscences, page 
73 :— 

Gopoy. 

Among the lovers of the Princess of 
the Asturias, whom Charles III. had 
from time to time removed from the 
court, was a young garde du corps of the 
name of Godoy, a native of Badajoz. 
His younger brother, Don Manuel, was in 
the same service, and undertook to convey 
the love-letiers of his exiled brother to his 
royal mistress. But her passion was not 
of a character to be long satisfied with 
expressions of tenderness from an absent 
lover. Don Manuel, perhaps, thought 
that he should promote the interests of his 
brother, as he unquestionably did his 
own, more effectually by imitating his 
example than obeying his injunctions. In 
short, he supplanted him in the affections 
of his mistress, and at the accession of her 
husband to the throne, was known at 
courl to be her established lover, 
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It may be said that this is an ac- 
cidental concurrence of opinion, and 
even of expression; but, unfortu- 
nately, there is another passage in 
reference to the same Godoy, which 
we also extract. 


Gopoy, rrom Dosiapo.* 

The vicious source of Godoy’s un- 
bounded power, the temper of the court 
where he enjoyed it, and the crowd of 
flatterers which his elevation had gathered 
about him, would preclude all expecta- 
tion of any great or virtuous qualities in 
his character. Yet there are facts con- 
nected with the beginning of his govern- 
ment which prove that he was not devoid 
of those vaque wishes of doing good which, 
as they spring up, are * choked with cares, 
and riches, and pleasures of this world, 
I have been assured by an acute and per- 
fectly disinterested observer, whose high 
rank gave him free access to the favourite 
during part of the period when, with the 
title of Duke de la Alcidia, he was at the 
head-of the Spanish ministry, that ‘ ¢here 
was every reason to belicve him active, 
intelligent, and attentive in the discharge 
of his duty; and that he was perfectly 
exempt from all those airs and affecta- 
tions which men who rise by fortune 
more than merit are apt to be justly ac- 
cused of.’ 


The following is Lord Holland's 

account :— 
Gopoy. 

se 2 ees 8 © Rika, 
indeed, been asserted, that his marriage 
with the daughter of the Infant Don 
Louis originated in a malicious trait of 
jealousy of the queen. The story goes, 
that sle brought the king unexpectedly to 
the apartment of the favourite, and sur- 
prized him when supping téte-a-téte with 
Mademoiselle Tudo, a lady of extraor- 
dinary beauty, to whom he was clandes- 
tinely married, though some say by a 
contract which the laws would consider 
as invalid; that the king was partly 
shocked and partly diverted at the dis 
covery ; that he shortly afterwards, at 
the suggestion of the queen, witha view 
of providing, without the peril of a deadly 
sin, for the incontinence of his favourite, 


~ * 
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The following is Lord H.'s account: 
Gopoy. 

He (Godoy) was created Prince of the 
Peace. The vocabulary of titles was 
exhausted to express the JSavour of the 
court, and privileges of a new and tudi- 
crous nature were invented to mark the 
sense entertained by his sovereign of his 
wisdom and success. * * . 

* * * He seemed, however, at that 
time desirous of deserving the unparalleled 
honours he had attained, for he endea- 
voured to confer some benefits on the 
community from whence he derived them. 
At least his administration, from the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Basle to the tem- 
porary decline of his favour in 1798, 
showed, notwithstanding the bad policy 
and worse conduct of a war with England, 
more disposition to reform abuses and to 
improve the condition of the people of 
Spain, and, above all, to reward, encou- 
rage, and promote every kind of useful 
talent, than is discernible in any other 
epoch of his long possession of power. 
Possibly some occurrences at court re- 
minded him that his tenure of authority 
was precarious, and that his mistress 
was neither from his example nor her 
own nature likely to prove a model of 
fidelity. Such apprehensions might in- 
duce him to court popularity to gain par- 
tizans, and to build his power, if possible, 
on more honourable and solid found- 
ations. Symptoms of jealousy wery re- 
marked at a very early period; but the 
queen had taken such pains to ingratiate 
her lover with the king, that she then, 
and at many subsequent periods, found 
it difficult to impair, much more to de- 
stroy, the work of her own contrivance. 
Through their mysterious connexion the 
ascendancy of Godoy over the mind of 
the king seemed as strong as that he had 
assumed over his mistress. 

Here is the parallel passage from 
Doblado’s Letters, p. 339 :— 

Gopoy anp La Tupo. 

Among the beauties whom the hope 
of the young minister’s favour drew to 
Madrid, from all parts of Spain, there 
was an unmarried lady of the name of 
Tudé, a native of Malaga, whose charnts, 
both of person and mind, would have 
captivated a much less susceptible heart 
than Godoy’s: from the moment she was 
presented by her parents, La Tudé (we 
are perfectly unceremonious in naming 
ladies of all ranks) obtained so decided a 
supremacy above the numerous sharers in 
the favourite’s love that the queen, who 
had hitherto overlooked a crowd of occa- 
sional rivals, set her face against an 
attachment which bid fair to last for life. 
A report being circulated at court that the 
Prince of the Peace was secretly married 





* Letters, p. 341. London : Colburn. 1822. 
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imsisicd on matrimony, and condescended 
to offer his young and recently acknow- 
edged cousin for a bride ; that the Prince 
of the Peace, not daring to acknowledge 
his union with the Tudo, and still less 
to decline the royal alliance without 
alleging some such insurmountable bar, 
prevailed on the wife of his affections to 
suppress the truth, and allowed Charles, 
in his zeal to rescue him from more 
venial and ordinary vices, to involve him 
in the heinous and troublesome sin of 
bigamy. 


As to Mallo, Doblado thus speaks : 


MALLo. 


During Saavedra’s ministry and that 
interval of coldness produced by Godoy’s 
capricious gallantries which enabled his 
enemies to make the first attempt against 
him, his royal mistress had conceived a 
strong fancy for one Mallo, a native of 
Caraccas, and then an obscure garde du 
corps. The rapid promotion of that young 
man, and the display of wealth and splen- 
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to La Tudé, the queen in ga fit of jealousy 
accused him to the king as quilty of ingrati- 
tude in thus having allied himself to a wo- 
man of no birth without the slightest mark 
of deference to his royal benefactors. The 
king, whose fondness for Godoy had 
grown above his wife’s control, seemed 
inclined to discredit the story of the 
marriage ; but being at that time at one 
of the royal country residences, called 
Silios—the Escurial, I believe, where the 
ministers have apartments within the 
palace—the queen led her husband through 
a secret passage to a room where they 
surprized the lovers taking their supper in 
a comfortable téte-a-téte. 

The feelings excited by this sight must 
have been so different in each of the royal 
couple, that one can scarcely feel sur- 
prized at the strangeness of the result. 
Godoy had only to deny the marriage to 
pacify the king, whose good nature was 
ready to make allowances for a mere love- 
intrigue of his favourite. The queen, 
hopeless of ever being the exclusive object 
of the gallantries of a man to whom she 
was chained by the blindesi infatuation, 
probably feared lest the step she had 
taken should tear him away from her 
presence. 

The king's late brother, Don Luis, who, 
in spite of a cardinal’s hat and the arch- 
bishopric of Seville conferred upon him 
before he was of age to take holy orders, 
stole a kind of left-handed marriege with 
a Spanish lady of the name of Valla- 
briga, had left two daughters and a son 
under the guardianship of the Archbishop 
of Toledo. Though not hitherto allowed 
to take their father’s name, these child- 
ren were considered legitimate ; and it is 
possible that the king had been desirous 
of putting them in possession of the ho- 
nours due to their birth, long before the 
queen proposed the eldest of her nieces, 
both as a reward for Godoy’s services, 
and a means to prevent in future such 
sallies of youthful folly as divided his 
attention between pleasure and the service 
of the crown, These, or similar reasons 
produced, in the space of a few weeks, a 
public recognition of Don Luis’s child+ 
ren, and the announcement of his eldest 
daughter's marriage with the Prince of 
the Peace. 

Here is the parallel passage from 
Lord Holland :— 

MALLo. 

The prince, after his merriage with the 
princess, still remained attached to the 
Tudo, as the wife of his choice was 
called ; and the queen, before his sepa- 
ration from the court, had become ena- 
moured of an officer of the name of Mailo, 
whose gallantry, to use the most delicate 
term, had nothing moral or intellectual to 
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dour which he began to make, explained 
the source of his advancement to every one 
but the king. Godoy himself seems to 
have been stung with jealousy, probably 
not so much from his rival's share in the 
queen's affections, as from the ill-concealed 
vanity of the man, whose sole aim was to 
cast into shade the whole court. Once, 
as the king and queen, attended by Godoy 
and other grandees of the household, were 
standing at the balcony of the royal seat, 
El Pardo, Mallo appeared at a distance 
driving four beautiful horses, and at- 
tended by a brilliant retinue. The king's 
eye was caught by the beauty of the 
equipage, and he inquired to whom it 
belonged. Hearing that it was Mallo’s— 
* I wonder, he said, ‘ how that fellow can 
afford to keep such horses?’ * Why, please 
your majesty, replied Godoy, ‘ the scan- 
dal goes, that he himself is kept by an 
ugly old woman—TI quite forget her 
name.’ 


Urauiso, From Dosiapo.* 

The first clerk of the Secretary of 
States’ Office—a place answering to that 
of your Under Secretary of State--was a 
handsome young man, called Urquijo. 
His name is probably not unknown to 
you, as he was a few years ago with the 
Spanish Ambassador in London, where 
his attachment to the French Jacobins, 
and their measures, could not fail to at- 
tract some notice, from the unequivocal 
and heroic proof of self-devotion which 
he showed to that party. It was, in 
fact, an attempt to drown himself in the 
pond at Kensington Gardens, upon learn- 
ing the peace made by Buonaparte with 
the Pope at Tolentino—a treaty which 
disappointed his hopes of seeing the final 
destruction of the Papal See, and Rome 
itself a heap of ruins, in conformity to a 
decree of the French Directory. For- 
tune, however, having determined to 
transform our brave Sans Culotte into 
a courtier, afforded him a timely rescue 
from the muddy deep; and when, under 
the care of Dr. V » he had been 
brought to understand how little his 
drowning would influence the events of 
the French War, he returned to Madrid, 
to wield his pen in the office where his 
previous qualification of Joven de Len- 
guas had entitled him to a place, till he 
rose by seniority to that of Under Secre- 
tary. 

Every Spanish minister has a day ap- 
pointed in the course of the week—called 
Dea vE Desrpacno—when he lays be- 
fore the king the contents of his portfolio, 
to dispose of them according to his Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure. The queen, who is ex- 
cessively fond of power, never fails to 
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recommend it, She is said to have la- 
vished sums of money on her new fa- 
vourite, A story was current at Madrid, 
which, if true, would ct once prove that 
the Prince of the Peace was aware of her 
infidelity to him, and disposed to revenge 
himself in a way no woman could easily 
submit to or forgive. 

The king, the queen, and the Prince of 
the Peace, said this tale, were at a win- 
dow in the Palace of Aranjuez, when 
Mallo drove by in his curricle. Charles 
IV’. expressed some surprise at a young 
officer of low rank and narrow fortune 
possessing so brilliant an equipage ; on 
which the prince assured his majesty that 
it was easily, though somewhat ludi- 
crously, to be accounted for. * An old, 
rich, and toothless woman’ (for he knew 
the queen had a set of teeth from Paris), 
‘had fallen madly in love with that 
Mallo, and she furnished him with 
many equipages, horses, and every luxury 
in which he had a mind to indulge.’ 


Urauiso, rrom Lorp Hotianp. 

In the meanwhile the queen was more 
capricious and licentious in her conduct. 
Urquijo, who, on the rupture with Eng- 
land in 1796, had returned from that 
country, and become, in virtue of his rank 
in the public office, chief clerk, acted as 
secretary during the illness of his princi- 
pal, Don Francisco Saavedra, That mi- 
nister continued ill for some time, and it 
was necessary that some one conversant 
with the routine of office should, according 
to usage, read the despatches to their 
majesties. To give Urquijo the requisite 
rank for such an honour, he was nomi- 
nally appointed ambassador to the Ba- 
tavian Republic, and atiended, standing 
before a table at which the king and 
queen were seated, to read the official 
correspondence. Urquijo was young, 
handsome, and well made. Her majesty 
was more struck by the reader than edi- 
In defiance of 
etiquette, if not of propriety, she bade 
him take a chair and read the papers at 
his ease. Such condescension was the 
forerunner of greater favours. He was 
soon Minister of Foreign Affairs. Saa- 
vera and Jovellanos were removed and 
banished ; but as the removal of both, 
especially of Saavedra, was preceded by 
illness, many who hated the queen, and 
some who hated the Prince of Peace, 
ascribed their maladies to poison, adminis- 
tered, according to the version of the for- 
mer, with a view of facilitating the pro- 
motion of Urquijo ; and according to the 
equally improbable surmises of the latter, 
to revenge the ingratitude and elude the 
enmity of those two ministers towards 
the discarded favourite. Stories of poison 
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attend on these occasions. The minister 
during this audience stands, or, if desired, 
sits on a small stool near a large table 
placed between him and the king and 

ueen. The love of patronage, not of 

usiness, is, of course, the object of the 
queen’s assiduity, while nothing but the 
love of gossip enables her husband to en- 
dure the drudgery of these sittings. 
During Saavedra’s ministry his majesty 
was highly delighted with the premier’s 
powers of conversation, and his inex- 
haustible fund of good stories. The 
portfolio was laid upon the table; the 
queen mentioned the names of her pro- 
tegés ; and the king, referring all other 
business to the decision of the minister, 
began a comfortable chat which lasted 
till bed-time. When Saavedra was taken 
with that sudden and dangerous illness, 
which Godoy’s enemies were inclined to 
attribute to poison (a suspicion, however, 
which both the favourite’s character, and 
his subsequent lenity towards Saavedra, 
absolutely contradict), the duty of carry- 
ing the portfolio to the king devolved upon 
the under-secretary. Urquijo's handsome 
person and elegant manners made a deep 
impression upon the queen; and ten thou- 
sand whispers spread the important news 
the next morning, that her majesty had 
desired the young clerk to take a seat, 

This favourable impression, it is more 
than probable, was heightened by a fresh 
pique against Godoy, whose growing dis- 
gust of his royal mistress, and firm at- 
tachment to La Tudé, offered her ma- 
jesty daily subjects of mortification. She 
now conceived the plan of making Ur- 
quijo not only her instrument of revenge, 
but, it is generally believed, @ substitute 
Sor the incorrigible favourite. But in this 
amorous court even a queen can hardly 
Jind a vacant heart ; and Urquijo’s was 
too deeply engaged to one of Godoy's sis- 
ters to appear sensible of her majesty’s 
condescension. 
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are easily invented and readily believed, 
but not only the atrocity of the crime, 
but the difficulty of perpetration, espe- 
cially in the cases of persons surrounded 
with pomp and ceremony, should dispel 
all suspicion of such guilt, unless it be 
substantiated by testimony, and corro- 
borated by undeniable circumstances. 
The Queen of Spain could ruin a minis- 
ter without such difficult practices. If 
the prince had any prospect of resuming 
his favour at court, he knew that court 
too well to apprehend that the remon- 
strances of grave and austere ministers 
would be any bar to his resumption of 
power. Whatever, therefore, might be 
the animosity of the queen or prince 
against those two ministers, they had 
prospects of gratifying it without resort- 
ing to so heinous, and above all, so dan- 
gerous and yet so uncertain a crime. I 
am satisfied, therefore, that the rumour 
was groundless in the instance of these 
ministers . . . . So fanatically hostile was 
he to the Church of Rome, that when 
being chargé d'affaires in London, he first 
heard that General Buonaparte, by the 
Peace of Tolentina, and at the interven- 
tion of the Spanish ambassador, Azaro, 
had spared the Papal Government, he 
ran like a maniac from his house, for 
more than a mile on the Uxbridge Road, 
and threw himself in despair into a pond, 
Mr. Carlisle, the surgeon, who told me 
the story, happened to pass by when he 
was dragged out in a state of insensi- 
bility, and superintended his recovery by 
the Humane Society. Recommended to 
the queen by his personal beauty alone, 
he is said to have slighted her advances, 
and throughout his administration to 
have preferred, even to ostentation, the 
Princess Branciaforte, sister of the Prince 
of the Peace, his most dangerous rival. 


Cuarues III. rrom Lorp Hotianp, 

Charles III. used to smile at the sim- 
plicity of his son, who is said frequently 
to have remarked to him, that princes 
were exempt from the lot to which too 
many husbands were exposed: first, be- 
cause their wives were more strictly edu- 
cated than private women ; and secondly, 
because, if viciously inclined, they could 
seldom find any royal personages with 
whom they could indulge such evil pro- 
pensities. To such remarks the old man 
would suddenly, but archly reply, by 
bantering the prince * on his simplicity, 
or by muttering a favourite maxim of 
his own t by no means complimentary to 
the chastity of the fair sex. 


Cuartes III. rrom Dosiapo. 

The old Duke del T was once, 
with other grandees, in attendance on 
the king, when his majesty, being in 
high gossiping humour, entered into a 
somewhat gay conversation on the fair 
mm £6 8S 42 2 S&S 8:8 
Having had his fill of merriment on the 
topic of jealousy, he concluded with an 
air of triumph: ‘ We CROWNED HEADS, 
however, have this chief advantage above 
others, that our honour, as they call it, 
is safe: for suppose that queens were as 
much bent on mischief as some of their 
sex, where could they find kings and em- 
perors to flirt with? Eh?’ 


* * Carlos, Carlos, que touto que eras.’ 
+ ‘ Todas, si todas son putas,’ 
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JoveLLANos, From Lorp Hoiianp. 

Jovellanos, whom I knew more inti- 
mately and respected most sincerely, was 
an Asturian of good family, educated at 
the Colegeos Mayores, patronised, if I 
mistake not, by his countryman Campo- 
manes, and distinguished at an early 
period of life for his literary productions 
in verse and prose, his taste in the arts, 
his proficiency in the law, and his ex- 
tensive knowledge in all branches of 
political economy. Great as were his 
intellectual endowments, his moral gua- 
ities were in unison with them. The 
purity of his taste was of a piece with 
that of bis mind, and the correctness of 
his language a picture of his well- 
regulated life. In the persuasive smooth- 
ness of his eloquence, and the mild dig- 
nity of his demeanour, one seemed to 
read the serenity of his temper and the 
elevation of his character. Erant mores 
qualis facundia. He had filled offices in 
the magistracy; and sometimes as a 
reward, and sometimes as a contrivance 
for removing him, the superintendence of 
public institutions in the provinces had 
been confided to his care. He dis- 
charged these various duties with great 
zeal and intelligence, and had in all given 
general satisfaction ; for the complacency 
with which he contemplated the success 
of a member of his family, a student of 
his college, or a native of his province, 
never degenerated into partiality. It 
was a proof of the amiable affections of 
his nature, which disposed him to rejoice 
at the merit and reward of such as he 
was directly or remotely connected with. 
If such feelings ever biassed his choice of 
a public servant, interest certainly never 
had that effect. He offended the queen 
by his uncourtly austerity on such points. 
His refusal to promote her creatures passed 
with her for intolerable rudeness; and 
when he asked in what school some igno- 
rant man, whom she recommended for the 
magistracy, had acquired the elements of 
his profession, she tartly answered,‘ In 
the same college where you studied polite- 
ness. The sarcasm was unmerited. 
None could reproach Jovellanos with 
want of urbanity or courtesy, but such as 
exacted under those names an obsequious- 
ness and a subserviency in action to which 
no honourable nature will submit. He 
has been somewhat more plausibly accused 
of over-strained scruples and iil-timed 
remonstrances on the licentious conduct of 
the Prince of the Peace. 


Look, reader, ‘on this picture and 
on this,’ and say whether the ‘pre- 
sentment’ which we make is real or 
counterfeit.- Let it be remembered 
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JoveLLanos, From Dosiapo.* 
Jovellanos, appointed to be Saavedra’s 
colleague, is justly considered as one of 
the living ornaments of our literature. 
Educated at Salamanca, in one of the 
e Mayéres, before the reform 
which stripped those bodies of their 
honours and influence, he was made a 
judge in his youth, and gradually as- 
cended to one of the supreme councils of 
the nation. His upright and honour- 
able conduct in every stage of his life, 
both public and private; the urbanity of 
his manners ; and the formal elegance of 
his conversation ; render him a striking 
exemplification of the old Spanish capaé- 
lero. With the virtues and agreeable 
qualities of that character he unites many 
of the prejudices peculiar to the period 
to which it belongs. To a most pas- 
sionate attachment to the privileges and 
distinctions of blood he joins a super- 
stitious veneration for all kinds of ex- 
ternal forms. The strongest partialities 
warp his fine understanding, confining it 
on numerous subjects to distorted or 
limited views. As a judge and man of 
letters he was respected and admired by 
all. As a chief justice in any of our 
provincial courts of law he would have 
been a blessing to the people of his 
district: while the dignified leisure of 
that situation would have enabled him to 
enrich our literature with the productions 
of his elegant mind. As a minister, 
however, through whose hands all the 
gifts of the crown were to be distributed 
to a hungry country where two-thirds of 
the better classes look up to patronage 
for a comfortable subsistence, he dis- 
appointed the hopes of the nation, * 
* * * Instead of promoting the wel- 
fare of the nation by measures which 
gradually, and upon a larger scale, might 
counteract the influence of a profligate 
court, he tried to oppose the queen’s 
established interference in detail. She 
once made a personal application to Jo- 
vellanos in favour of a certain candidate 
The minister gave 
her a flat denial, alleging that the person 
in question had not qualified himself at 
any of the wniversities, ‘At which of 
them,’ said the queen, ‘did you receive 
your education?’ ‘ At Salamanca, ma- 
dam. ‘ What a pity,’ rejoined she, ‘ that 
they forgot to teach you manners !” 


that White was a man knowing his 
country and its language well—a 
man of learning and of conscientious 
character, who had appreciated and 


* Letters, page 343. London: Colburn. 1822. 
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mastered our language leng before 
he had become aequainted with Lord 
Holland. Some of the letters from 
which we make extracts were dated 
in May 1798, and none of them later 
than in July 1808. All of them were 
published in 1820, thirty-one years 
ago. Is not, therefore, the inference 
inevitable, that Lord Holland availed 
himself of the labour of his friend 
and predecessor, and of the tutor of 
his son, and forgot to acknowledge 
the source to which he owed his 
obligations? Many criticisms have 
appeared on the volume before us 
—probably a hundred since it has 
first seen the light, in daily and 
weekly, and in some monthly and 

uarterly journals; yet not one of 
these has discovered or at least al- 
luded to these plagiarisms, or spoken 
otherwise than in flattering and 
laudatory terms of this work,* 
which would barely pass muster as 
an average production if it were 
imputed to John-a-Nokes or Peter 
Styles. The being a lord, a party- 
leader, a cabinet minister, or a dis- 
tinguished member of the aristocracy, 
covers, in England, a multitude of 
sins. Lord Holland was not merely 
a peer, but a minister, a party-leader, 
a patron of literary men, the head of 
a literary coterie, a giver of good and 


frequent dinners ; and all these things 
tend to nullify and smooth down the 


edge of criticism. As to a certain 
class of diurnal and weekly critics— 
if critics they can be iw 
seldom read the books sent to them, 
and in nine cases out of ten could 
neither comprehend nor criticise them 
if they had read them. Their notices 
of books are a mere affair of trade— 
an affair of trade, if not positively 
reduced to explicit terms, tacitly 
understood between the publisher 
who sends advertisements and the 
proprietor who finds them a very 
great advantage and a certain pecu- 
niary profit. It were really time 
that public opinion should express 
itself strongly on this disgraceful 
‘reciprocity '—discreditable and dis- 
crediting to letters, and in the end 
not advantageous or profitable to 
publishers. 

Enough on this point. 

It is difficult to say a harsh word 
of the late Lord Holland, and we 
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cannot bring ourselves to say a harsh 
word. He was, out and out, the best, 
the kindliest, and, with the exeeption 
of Denman, the honestest man con- 
nected with Whi since the 
death of Romilly; but, like all the 
burning and a lights of Whig- 
gery, he was a greatly overrated man 
by his party, and an unusually over- 
rated man by his parasites and flat- 
terers. Not overrated, certainly, as 
a host,—as a social, kindly, and bene- 
volent man, greeting guests of all 
nations with frank courtesy; but 
overrated as a man of letters and as 
a writer. It is possible the public 
expectation had risen too high, and 
was somewhat overwrought by the 
indisereet and fulsome flattery of 
Lord Holland's friends. But, be this 
as it may, the repute of the deceased 
peer will not be enhanced as his- 
torian, biographer, memoir-writer, or 
raconteur by this volume. There is 
nothing broad or philosophie in the 
book,—there is nothing brilliant, or 
sparkling, or indicating genius or 
originality. There is nothing new 
in point of fact, or novel in any point 
of view. No new light is cast upon 
the past,— nothing is stated which 
ean give us a dim foreshadowing of 
the future. We have some lively 
anecdotes, told in a style clear and 
flowing enough, but neither nervous, 
original, racy, nor idiomatic. It is 
clear that Lord Holland had but a 
superficial knowledge of France and 
of Frenchmen,—that his knowledge 
of the language was imperfect, and 
that he was not well read in the 
general literature of the country, or 
even in the particular political 
literature of the Revolution. It is 
clear, also, that he was facile and 
credulous in the ratio of his benevo- 
lence and good nature. The story 
of the king’s turning Mary An- 
toinette out of the room, applying 
to the queen at the same time a 
coarse observation, is false on the 
face of it. Lord Holland yielded too 
ready a credence to the unprincipled 
Calonne, and to his still more un- 
principled pupil, Talleyrand, beth of 
whom disliked the queen, and the 
former of whom had a personal ani- 
mosity towards her. ‘The people of 
France, too, it should be stated, dis- 
liked the Austrian princess. The 


* The criticism in The Times of the 27th ultimo, which we have seen while these 
sheets are passing through the press, is an exception to this remark. 
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traditions of France and of Anne of 
Austria were not favourable to Aus- 
trian princesses. The sobriquets of 
Madame Veto and Madame Deficit 
were applied to the queen by the 
Agitators and Revolutionists; and 
Marie Antoinette had secret foes 
in Monsieur and in the Count 
d’ Artois, and a rancorous and un- 
— foe in Egalité. Lord 

olland ought to have known this, 
and ought to have stated it. If he 
was not ignorant, he was worse than 
nc age and prejudiced. 

or ourselves, we believe him to have 
been ignorant merely. There is no 
proof—there is no shadow of proof 
—of the frailty of Marie Antoinette. 

Buonaparte is as much an idol of 
Lord Holland as Marie Antoinette 
is the reverse. His lordship gives 
us many anecdotes of the emperor, 
for the most part told in incorrect 
French. If it were Buonaparte who 
were speaking, the thing might be 
conceived, for he sometimes spoke 
incorrectly; but the language of 
Talleyrand was racy, pure, and idiom- 
atic. Talleyrand could never have 
used such language as this ;— 

‘C'est incalculable ce qu'il produ- 
sait, plus qu’aucun homme, plus 
qu’aucun quatres hommes, que j'ai 
jamais connu.’ 

Again, Josephine would never 
have said, ‘ Si tes fréres, tes minis- 
tres, tout le monde, sont contre moi,’ 
et cetera. 
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She would have said, ‘Si tes fréres, 
tes ministres, si enfin tout le monde,’ 
&e 


Even Napoleon could not have 
used such barbarous French as this, 
‘ Je n’aime pas beaucoup les femmes, 
ni le jeu enfin rien. He would 
have said, ‘ Je n’aime ni le jeu ni les 
femmes.’ 

Again, Napoleon could not have 
said, ‘ C’était un méchant homme, ce 
Rousseau ; sans lui, la France n’avait 
pas eu de Révolution.’ 

These examples might be multi- 
plied, and other errors of fact, of 
opinion, and of language, be more 
fully pointed out, had we the space, 
or the leisure, or the desire, for the 
task. But already have we exceeded 
the space allotted to us; and we 
have no wish to say more than is 
necessary to show that, from the be- 
nevolence and kindness of his nature 
and the prodigal flattery and puffery 
of friends and the Edinburgh Review, 
Lord Holland obtained in early life 
a literary repute which he did not 
deserve. Had he followed the advice 
of a Spanish author, ‘ Cobra buena 
fama y echate a dormir, he might 
have descended to the grave with this 
repute, such as it was; but he must 
print and publish for the benefit of 
posterity —and of printing and pub- 
lishing all know the danger, even in 
a country in which flunkeyism and 
undue reverence for titled rank has 
become a far too prevailing malady. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION AND BRITISH AGRICULTURE, 


BOUT this time last year our 
A esteemed contemporary, Black- 
wood, made the northern echoes 
ring with a blast which was to have 
roused the agricultural interest from 
John O’Groat’s to the Land's End 
—from Carrickfergus to Cape Clear 
—to a furious and determined on- 
slaught for the recovery of pro- 
tection and the expulsion of the 
foreigner. A firm and united host 
of English, Scottish, and Irish yeomen 
were to be led against the Manchester 
conspirators, who were to be driven 
within that circle of smoky chimneys 
which they falsely imagined to be the 
heart of Britain. The result has 
not answered to all this note of war- 


like preparation. Manchester stands 
where it did; and the Protectionist 
forces occupy their old position. 
There are even symptoms of hesi- 
tation, which betoken a retreat. The 
leaders are recommending discretion 
as the better part of valour, but the 
band is still playing Scots wha hae 
wi’ Wallace bled and Rule Britannia ; 
the banners are still waving; and a 
few brave fellows, as incapable of 
being vanquished as the schoolmaster 
of Auburn, are still flourishing their 
swords, and shouting ‘No surren- 
der !’ 

While the din was at its height 
we deemed it useless for Fraser to 
attempt to be heard, or we would 
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have advised the farmers to remain 
at home, to mind their business, and 
to ask their landlords for an equitable 
adjustment of rents, instead of march- 
ing upon Manchester. We would 
have told Blackwood that Manchester 
was rather an ill-omened name, re- 
minding us of the ’45, and the turn- 
ing point in the career of Charles 
ward's victories. 

We confess, moreover, to having 
had too much regard for a whole 
skin to have attempted the part of 
pacificator amidst the shower of per- 
sonalities which attended the Caird 
controversy, or that regarding Mr. 
Huxtable’s pigs. Now, however, 
that the tumult has subsided, and 
the farmers have become dispirited 
by the pictured horrors which were 
intended to stimulate them to ac- 
tion — 

By oppression’s woes and pains, 

By your sons in servile chains— 
and now that they are suffering 
under the depressing reaction of the 
stimulants which were administered 
to induce them to storm the free- 
trade battlements, we come forward 
to offer a few words of consolation 
and reassurance, in the hope of re- 
viving their drooping spirits, and the 
drooping spirits of those who have 
played at ghosts to frighten the 
farmers till they have frightened 
themselves. We shall offer it under 
the title of Foreign Competition and 
British Agriculture, thus reversing 
the order of the words in that of 
our contemporary, to indicate the 
difference of our views with one com- 
mon object,—that of promoting the 
welfare of the agricultural interest, 
including the labourer, the farmer, 
and the landowner. For good or for 
evil free trade is an accomplished 
fact. It is a measure, moreover, not 
likely to be reversed, unless the agri- 
cultural interest can convince the 
public that a return to protection 
will benefit classes more numerous 
than their own. If they can even 
poe that the agricultural labourer 

as suffered by eating a cheap loaf, 
there will still remain the question, 
Whether there is not a larger labour- 
ing population who have benefited 
by it; and whether there is not 
something anomalous in the con- 
dition of the labourer in husbandry, 
if it can only be improved by pro- 
ducing an artificial scarcity of the 
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food on which he subsists? Out of 

this will arise another question, 
Whether it would not be better and 
easier to remove the anomaly than 
to raise the price of the loaf? 

We believe, therefore, that there 
is no alternative for the British 
farmer and landowner, but to apply 
to their case the remedy recom- 
mended in the old proverb respecting 
things which cannot be cured, and to 
make up their minds for a contin- 
uance of foreign competition, looking 
their difficulties manfully in the face, 
in order to ascertain whether they 
can maintain their respective positions 
under it; and if they cannot, to de- 
cide what alternative they will adopt. 
When the parliamentary leader of 
the Protectionists advises the farmers 
to expend twelve pounds an acre in 
the permanent improvement of the 
soil, we may be confident that the re- 
establishment of protection is nearly 
hopeless. It will therefore be for the 
farmer to decide, whether he will 
follow this advice, or whether he will 
abandon the land to the Huxtables, 
the Cairds, and the Mechis, and 
those retired tallow-chandlers whom 
the late Lord Leicester—no bad 
judge, by the way—asserted to be the 
best farmers,—whether he will invest 
his capital in more remunerative em- 
ployment at home, or transfer it to 
those happy regions where, as we 
are told, the best land is to be had 
for next to nothing, and where crops 
can be raised without cost. It will 
also be for the landowner to decide, 
whether he will dispose of his estates 
while the fee-simple is undepreciated, 
and invest the proceeds in the public 
funds, whose owners enjoy, it is 
said, the privilege of eating untaxed 
bread, and are exempt from those 
burthens which press so heavily on 
the land as to render its cultivation 
impossible, with produce at its natural 
price. 

We believe, however, that there 
is no necessity for either alternative. 
We believe that our landowners may 
continue to dispense their hospitalities 
in their ancestral halls, under the 
shadow of their ancient oaks; and 


_ that the farmers, over their brandy- 


and-water and their pipes, may con- 
tinue to discuss grievances which 
have been the standing themes of 
discussion ever since we knew farmers 
that is, since 1815, and which form 
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rather a ludicrous contrast to the 
jolly faces and ample waistcoats as- 
sembled round their market tables. 

To these malades imaginaires, the 
desponding agriculturists of both 
classes, we recommend a calm and dis- 
passionate inquiry into the following 
questions—the probable future ave- 
rage price of wheat, with unrestricted 
importation, and the lowest price at 
which it can be raised in England, 
with the ordinary profits of agricul- 
tural occupation. 

With respect to the first question, 
there were many—the writer of this 
paper among the number—who main- 
tained while the repeal of the corn- 
laws was under discussion that the free- 
trade price of wheat would not, in 
the average of years, be much below 
50s. the quarter, and we have found 
nothing in the experience of the last 
three years to invalidate that opinion, 
but, on the contrary, much to confirm 
it. We have seen the lowest free- 
trade price, but have we yet seen the 
highest? If we are to accept that of 
1847 as such, we hope, for the sake of 
the agricultural interest itself, to say 
nothing of other classes, it will not 
again be so high. 

Before the experiment of free trade 
had been actually tried, the following 
were the arguments on which the 
above opinion was founded—they 
are worthy of attention at the present 
time, even if destitute of novelty. 
They were—the average price of 
wheat in Jersey, where it could be 
imported free of duty ; the average 
price at Dantzic, with the cost of im- 
portation ; and, lastly, the fact that 
under the Corn-law of 1828, framed 
for the protection of British agricul- 
ture, the periods of low prices and 
agricultural distress were those of 
the smallest importation and highest 
rate of duty; while the periods of 
high prices were those of the largest 
importation and lowest rates of duty. 

Under our protection system the 
Channel Islands enjoyed the privi- 
lege of sending their own grain to 
this country duty free, and of re- 
placing it with foreign corn for their 
own consumption, also free of duty ; 

Foreign Wheat admitted to 
Home Consumption. 
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and under these circumstances the 
average price of foreign wheat in 
Jersey, from 1832 to 1841 inclusive, 
was 48s. 4d. against 56s. 8d. the 
average price of England for the 
same period. And then with respect 
to Dantzic wheat (taking quality into 
account, Dantzic may be deemed our 
cheapest European source of supply), 
it appeared, from the best infor- 
mation which we could obtain, that 
the average price there, free on 
board, was 40s. 9d. From accounts 
of actual sales, it also appeared, that 
Sound dues, insurance, metage, light- 
erage, landing, and factor’s commis- 
sion, amounted to 197. 19s. 2d. on one 
hundred quarters. There would also 
be a deduction for waste, equal in 
value to 7/., and taking the freight at 
4s. 9d., the cost price in London, with 
no profit to the importer, would be 
51s. 6d. the quarter, supposing the 
cargo to go immediately from the 
ship to the consumer at the port of 
delivery. If warehoused for three 
weeks, there would be a further ex- 
pense of 7d. to 8d. the quarter, and if 
consumed in the interior there would 
be the cost of transport to be added. 
Freights from Dantzic are now from 
1s. to 2s. the quarter lower, but the 
price free on board is rather higher. 
With respect to the relation of 
high and low prices to the quantity 
imported, and the rates of duty actu- 
ally paid under the sliding scale, our 
information was derived from a re- 
turn, cited by a Protectionist autho- 
rity as No. 79,1842, of the quanti- 
ties admitted for home consumption, 
and the amount of duty actually 
paid. We could not make the quan- 
tities agree with other official re- 
turns, but there was no material 
difference; and accepting it, as we 
found it, as-a Protectionist ddocu- 
ment adduced to prove that pro- 
tecting duties operated on prices by 
excluding foreign wheat, not by 
raising the price of that which was 
admitted in proportion to the amount 
of duty paid, we placed against each 
period the average price of wheat 
for that period, and the following 
were the results :— 
Amount of 
Duty Paid. 
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Such were the anticipations re- 
specting the free-trade price of wheat 
while the question of the repeal of 
the corn-laws was under discussion, 
by those who, with a bias towards 
the agricultural interest, wished to 
take an impartial view of the ques- 
tion ; and such were the data on 
which they were founded. Let us 
now see how far they have been 
realized. During 1847 we had the 
Irish famine, and a suspension, not 
only of the corn-laws but of the 
navigation-laws, in order to give 
every encouragement to importation. 
But even under these favourable 
circumstances an average price of 
69s. 9d. could not collect from all 
quarters of the globe more than 
4,464,758 quarters. The supply was 
nearly exhausted in the beginning of 
July; and all eyes were turned with 
the utmost anxiety towards the ripen- 
ing crop. A deficient produce, or a 
late harvest, would have been at- 
tended with the most disastrous re- 
sults; but a merciful Providence 
interposed, the harvest was early 
and abundant, prices gave way, and 
the grain which was on its way to 
our shores or in the granaries of 
speculators was sold for less than it 
had cost at the port of shipment. 
During 1848 the preparatory fixed 
duty was in operation, the importa- 
tions of wheat fell off to 3,082,330 
quarters, and the average price was 
50s. 6d. In 1849 free importation 
came into full operation; 4,835,280 
quarters were imported, and the 
average price fell to 44s. 3d. The 
harvest of 1849 was abundant, and 
prices continued to decline. The 
weekly average during part of 1850 
had been as low as 36s. 11d., but to- 
wards harvest it began to advance ; 
thesix weeks’ average reached 43s. 4d., 
and is now (Jan. 4) 39s. 9d. The 
crop of 1850 is probably rather be- 
low an average; but to what extent 
is at present uncertain. 

Such is the history of importa- 
tion and prices—and how, it will be 
asked, do such prices as we have 
mentioned justify the expectation of 
a free-trade average of 48s. the quar- 
ter? We contend, paradoxical as it 
may appear, that they do. Let us 
take into consideration the excep- 
tional and disturbing causes which 
have been inoperation, and which can- 
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not be expected to be permanent; and 
our surprize will be, not that prices 
have fallen so much, but that they 
have not fallen more. The opening 
of a new market, and the extrava- 
gant expectations formed of its capa- 
bilities, almost invariably produce a 
glut, to be followed, after a time, by 
reaction. This, in the case of the 
opening of the English corn-market 
to all the world, was increased by 
the disadvantages under which the 
experiment commenced, of famine 
prices and a speculative demand, 
which attracted larger supplies than 
would have come had the price of 
wheat remained steadily at 50s. the 
quarter. These high prices of 1847 
were attended with this further dis- 
advantage, that it is with them that 
the farmer compares present prices, 
and not with those he was receiving, 
on the average of years before that 
time. We know a farmer who re- 
fused 108s. a quarter for his wheat 
in the summer of 1847, resolving to 
keep it until he could obtain 120s. 
He has it now in his granary, toge- 
ther with the crops of 1848 and 1849, 
in such a deteriorated condition that 
it is not worth 40s. This man is 
roaring at the top of his voice for 
protection, and he requires it ; but it 
is protection against himself. 

These temporary high prices sti- 
mulated a larger importation at the 
commencement of free trade than 
we should under other circumstances 
have received; and on the cessation 
of the fixed duty of 1848, a large 
accumulation of bonded corn was 
thrown suddenly into the market. 
This is evident from a comparison of 
the balance between the imports and 
exports of wheat since 1847, with 
the quantities admitted for home 
consumption. This excess amounted 
in 1847 to 332,626 quarters, which 
was drawn, of course, from the 
bonded warehouses and the import- 
ations of previous years. In 1848 
the balance of imported and exported 
wheat exceeded by 877,508 quarters 
the wheat admitted for home con- 
sumption. This quantity was stored 
for subsequent years, and was thrown 
upon the market in 1849, on the 
cessation of the duty; thus swelling 
the amount of foreign and colonial 
wheat admitted for home consump- 
tion in that year to 5,634,344 quar- 
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ters, being an excess of 814,644 
quarters over the balance of imports 
and exports of the year. This was 
followed by the harvest of 1849, 
one of the most abundant on re- 
cord. 

Prices were further deranged b 
the troubles on the Continent, whic 
commenced in 1848, and by the want 
of confidence, cessation of employ- 
ment, and diminished consumption 
which they occasioned there, and 
which for a time affected our own 
monetary and conmercial relations. 
The price of agricultural produce is 
depressed as much below its usual 
average in the nearest continental 
countries, where it is still attempted 
to raise it by protecting duties, as it 
is with us. The average price of 
wheat for the whole of France since 
1829 has been 46s. 9d.; for the ten 
years prior to 1847 it averaged 
45s. 9d. The average price in 1848 
was only 38s. 7d. French agricul- 
ture is not sacrificed to Cotton Lords ; 
but has the benefit of protecting 
duties; and so the French farmer, 
not having free trade to complain of, 
attributes the low prices under which 
he is suffering to the Republic. In 
Belgium, again, where there are also 
protecting duties, the average price 
of wheat in 1848 was as low as 
4ls. 7d.—the average since 1828 
having been 46s. 8d., and that for 
the ten years preceding 1847, 48s. 1d. 

Prussia may appear an exception ; 
but in comparing Prussian with Eng- 
lish prices we must remember, that 
to the former must be added, not 
only the cost of transport from the 
foreign port to England, but from 
the interior to the coast. In the 
Prussian provinces, including Silesia 
and other inland districts, the ave- 
rage price of wheat in 1849 was 
32s. 7d.; for the whole period since 
1828 it had been 34s. 5d.; and for 
the ten years previous to 1847, 
33s. 6d. The main fact is, that in 
France and Belgium, the countries 
nearest to us, wheat is lower than 
its average price of the last ten years 
by 7s. the quarter, and that from 
causes unconnected with free trade ; 
for it can hardly be ascribed to the 
opening of the British market to 
them. What reason is there to sup- 
pose that, had our protective system 
been maintained, we should have 
been exempt from the action of those 
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causes on our markets to a certain 
extent? The addition of this 7s. to 
our averages would bring them up to 
nearly 50s., which we contend will 
be our free-trade price on the ave- 
rage of a long period of years. 
Among the causes which have ope- 
rated to produce depression of prices 
here below the natural free-trade 
level, want of confidence, arising out 
ofthe Protectionist clamour, must not 
be forgotten. For the last two years, 
through the wholelength and breadth 
of the land, in parliament and on 
the hustings, at protection meetings 
and agricultural dinners, in news- 
— and magazines,—the whole 
ost of Protectionist orators and 
writers have been proclaiming that 
British agriculture is irrevocabl 
ruined; and that our farmers, wit 
all their boasted improvements in 
cultivation, are unable to compete 
with the rude and barbarous pro- 
cesses of foreign corn-growers. They 
have proclaimed again and again 
that the depression of price had not 
reached its lowest point ; that Ame- 
rica, Russia, and Poland, from which 
our principal foreign supply has 
hitherto been derived, together with 
other corn-growing countries, which 
were to be suddenly called into ex- 
istence by free trade, would over- 
whelm us with their surplus produce. 
Predictions were even hazarded, that 
if it were possible by high farming, 
or by any other means, to produce 
wheat permanently at 30s. or 25s. 
the quarter, ‘the foreigner,’ who is 
to the farmers what the black man 
and the sweep of nurse-maids are to 
children, would be ready (out of 
mere spite, we suppose) to sell in 
competition at 25s., or even 18s. Is 
it to be wondered, then, that specula- 
tion should have ceased in our corn- 
markets; that all purchases should 
be for immediate consumption ; and 
that there should be no stock in 
the hands of the dealers ? This state 
of things, however, is working its 
own cure. The Protectionists have 
croaked themselves hoarse. Land- 
lords have told tenants that rent is 
annihilated, till they have found 
tenants ready to take them at their 
word. They are, therefore, becom- 
ing more discreet, and are beginning 
to advocate improved cultivation, 
that is, incre production at di- 
minished cost, as a remedy for low 
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prices. Speculators were uncertain, 
till lately, what the lowest free-trade 
rice would be. They have yet to 
ee what the highest will be; and 
what profit they may anticipate by 
purchasing a temporary over-supply, 
and holding it for a rise against a 
period of deficiency. Under no cir- 
cumstances can they anticipate so 
general a failure of the crops over 
the whole world, as will occasion 
such a rise of price as to make specu- 
lation in corn a very gainful trade. 
Whenever there shall be a prospect 
of such general deficiency, prices will 
for a time run up rapidly, more 
above their natural free-trade level 
than they are now depressed, as we 
contend, below it. But, though un- 
der that limited range of fluctuation 
which may be expected in our mar- 
kets when corn is free to circulate 
through the world, there is little 
temptation to speculative purchasers, 
farmers are beginning to hold that 
of their own growth on speculation. 
The price of wheat in foreign coun- 
tries is no longer a mystery to them. 
They read in the Mark Lane Ex- 
press the quotations at Dantzic and 
other foreign ports, and they see to 
their astonishment that prices ave 
relatively higher there than in Lon- 
don; and that, consequently, the corn 
imported must have been sold at a 
loss. They know that such a system 
of trade cannot continue long; “hey 
see, too, that the fluctuations of’ the 
British corn-markets vibrate through 
those of the world; and they are, 
therefore, beginning to learn, ‘hat 
when wheat is below 40s. they inay 
safely hold it, notwithstanding the 
predictions of Blackwovud, and their 
other Protectionist friends, ieaving 
‘the foreigner’ to supply our mar- 
kets at their lowest point, and re- 
serving their own corn for the 
highest part of the year. The prin- 
cipal holders of corn, therefore, for 
an advance, are now the farmers. 
This is as it should be. It is desir- 
able that a stock of corn should 
exist in this country, against emer- 
gencies; and nowhere can it be kept 
80 well, or at so little cost, as in the 
straw, and in the stackyards of the 

farmers. 
_ Before we quit the subject of the 
importations of 1848-49 we must 
ant wer at the question, What has 
me of the unusual quantity en- 
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tered for home consumption in 1849 ? 
There is notoriously little or no 
foreign corn in store. It must, 
therefore, have been eaten. If the 
granaries were breaking down under 
it, there might be some plausibility 
in the complaint that it had been im- 
ported needlessly ; but as it has been 
consumed it must have been wanted, 
unless it can be proved that the bulk 
of our population are overfed. And 
how much has it added to the con- 
sumption of the country ? Deduct- 
from the 5,634,344 quarters admitted 
for home consumption in 1849, our 
average annual importation during 
the last ten years of protection—de- 
ducting also the quantity consumed 
during that year of the importation 
of 1848, we have 3,081,247 quarters 
added to our consumption during 
one year by free trade. Reducing 
this to bread, at the rate of one 
hundred four-pound loaves to the 
quarter, it will have given very 
little more than 1! loaf a-week each 
to eight millions of our population. 
No very extravagant addition to the 
dietary of the population of the Brit- 
ish Isles, considering the repeated 
failures of the potato crop, the num- 
bers who in Ireland lived entirely on 
that root, and the extent to which 
its use was year by year unhappily 
increasing in England. 

Could our own farmers have pro- 
duced this additional quantity of 
wheat in the time? If they cmd, it 
would have had the same effect in 
reducing prices as so much imported 
wheat. If they could not, then a 
large portion of the population must 
have been deprived of an additional 
weekly loaf in order to secure a 
remunerating price to the British 
farmer—or, rather, the British land- 
lord. If, again, they could have 
produced this quantity, which the 
people have shown themselves capa- 
ble of consuming, why was it not 
produced ? 

Our facts are taken from a col- 
lection of returns to an address of the 
House of Commons, dated May 8th 
last, on the motion of Mr. A. Hastie, 
and ordered to be printed June 17th. 
It is entitled ‘ Wheat, &c.,’ and con- 
tains a mass of valuable information 
in agricultural statistics, bearing on 
the importation of corn, cattle, pro- 
visions, and wool, the prices of agri- 
cultural produce in this country, 
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France, Belgium, and Prussia, for 
a long series of years. It is to be 
purchased at the Parliamentary Pa- 
per-office; and despairing farmers 
and landlords cannot do better than 
invest fourpence-halfpenny in the 
purchase of it, and make them- 
selves thoroughly masters of its con- 
tents. It contains, among other 
things, a return of the quantities of 
wheat, and of wheat flour reduced to 
quarters of wheat, imported from each 
country since 1828 inclusive. We 
have carefully analyzed this return, 
and have constructed from it the fol- 
lowing table, in which we havedivided 
the countries into three classes: Ist. 
the principal corn-exporting of Eu- 
rope and America; 2d. the three 
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continental usually corn-importing 
countries, from which we are at pre- 
sent receiving a considerable sup- 
ply ; 3d. those countries from which 
the importations are, individually 
and collectively, of too small an 
amount to exercise much influence 
on prices. We have also divided the 
time over which this return extends 
into five periods, giving the average 
annual importation from each coun- 
try, under the protective system, as 
it existed from 1828 to 1846 inclu- 
sive,—during the last ten years of 
that system, and for the three years 
of free trade, 1847-9. We have 
also given the separate importations 
for 1847, the Irish famine year, and 
for 1849 :— 


Annuul average Importation of Wheat and Wheat Flour since 1838. 


\ Annual 
} Average. 
1828—46. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Corn-exporting Countries. 
Russia ... 


Annual 
Average. 
1837-46. 


Annual 
Average. 
1847, 8, 9. 


| 


138,418 | 
1,892 | 
79,524 | 

$20,191 | 

206,227 | 265,096 | 395,471 
12,848 | 22,980} 200,223 
102,603 | 158,450) 143,183 
110,558 | 149,809 | 242,440 
135,721 | 174,064| 915,737 

1,207,982 |1,646,567 


145,800 | 
1,426 | 

115,360 

613,582 


657,760 

6,829 
169,522 
546,591 


599,556 

6,494 
243,213 
618,690 
498,984 
295,542 
281,530 


8,647 | 
73,568 | 
492,928 | 
154,839 | 
266,779 | 
64,850 | 
398,793 | 142,295 

1,834,143 | 617,131 

4,145,134 |3,303,435 


} 
| 


Sweden and Norway 
DE swe celeees os 
ED igs Sak sere ice 
Germany 
Turkey, Syria, Egypt .. 
eee 
British America ...... 
United States ........ 
3,277,756 
Corn-importing Countries. 
Holland ... : 


42,604/ 33,649 
4,514} 8,535 | 
78,365 | 128,900 | 179,259 | 742,023 
125,483 | 171,084 7 | 218,528 |1,416,604 
Miscellaneous. | 
Spain 32,647 24,763 24,700 
Malta 10,786 | 18,427 46,250 | 
a 886 | 1,685 
2,236 3,987 | 
618 | 37 
5,598 6,383] 1,665 204| 2,028 
14,633 20,580|; 18,004] 16,250) 26,830 
67,404 75,862| 83,072) 101,096! 115,241 
General Totals. . | 1,400,869 (1,893,513 \4,126,665 |4,464,758 | 4,835,280 


11,800 | 308,482 


27;469 | 366,099 


13,690 
Cape of Good Hope 
British America ...... 
All other Parts........ 


The most striking fact exhibited by but where they are now depressed 


this table is, that while the total quan- 
tity of wheat imported in 1849 was not 
quite three millions of quarters more 
than theaverageannual importation of 
the last ten years; nearly half of this 
increase came from France, Holland, 
and Belgium, which are usually im- 
porting countries, where prices gene- 
rally range nearly up to our level, 


7s. below their ordinary average. 
France alone sent us more than the 
other two. One of the returns con- 
tained in the parliamentary paper 
before mentioned is an account of 
the quantities of wheat and flour 
imported into, and exported from, 
France for the last ten years. From 
this it appears, that the average 
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annual excess of imports over ex- 
ports, for the nine years from 1838 
to. 1849, was equal to 793,248 quar- 
ters, taking 34 cwt. of flour as equal 
to a quarter of wheat. In 1848 the 
excess of exports over imports was 
equal to 230,895. Here, then, there 
must have been a sudden increase of 
production, or a diminution of con- 
suinption, to the extent of more than 
a million of quarters, as the result of 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 
Whether the produce of the soil had 
increased, or the consumption of the 
people had diminished, we leave 
those readers to decide who re- 
member the state of the working- 
classes in that country during the 
reign of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Had victory not been on the 
side of the special constables on the 
10th of April, and had a Republic 
been proclaimed in London, we might 
have been promoted to the enviable 
condition ofa corn-exporting country 
— provided we could have found 
purchasers—instead of being reduced 
to the necessity of giving all our 
wealth to ‘the foreigner’ in ex- 
change for food. ‘The benefits which 
our farmers and landowners would 
have experienced from the change 
they may learn from those of France, 
when they meet and compare notes 
at the Industrial Exhibition of 1851. 
The increase is too sudden to be 
caused by improvements in French 
agriculture, or the reclamation of 
new land. If any portion of it 
arises from increased production, and 
not from diminished consumption, it 
must be the production of over- 
cropping — an exhausting process, 
which past soon find its level. 
Russia, Germany (including Prus- 
sia), and the United States of Ame- 
rica, are the countries which have 
hithe:to supplied us with the largest 
quantity of corn. The importations 
from Russia, in 1849, show an in- 
crease of 405 per cent on the average 
of the ten years ending 1846—a 
diminution of nearly 9 per cent on 
the average of 1847, 8,9; and of 28 
per cent as compared with the fa- 
mine year of 1847. From Denmark 
the importations are “more than 
double the average of the ten years 
preceding the repeal of the Corn- 
laws. From Prussia, which includes 
Dantzic, where a large portion of the 
wheat of Russian Poland is shipped, 
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there was an increase, in 1849, of 
only 5000 quarters on the average 
of the last ten years of protection, 
and yet Prussian prices are, as we 
have seen, much lower than those of 
France and Belgium, From the 
same quarter we received in 1841 
nearly three hundred thousand quar- 
ters more than during the year of 
greatest importation under free- 
trade. Germany and the Hanse 
Towns exhibit an increase of nearly 
89 per cent in 1849, as compared 
with the ten years ending 1846; but 
we have had from those countries 
under the protective system upwards 
of one hundred thousand quarters 
more than in any one year of free- 
trade. 

The importations from the Turk- 
ish dominions exhibit the greatest 
proportionate increase under free- 
trade, having risen from 22,980 
quarters, the average from 1837 to 
1846 inclusive, to nearly thirteen 
times that quantity in 1849. It is 
probable that a large portion of the 
increase is the produce of the pro- 
vinces of Russia bordering on the 
Black Sea, reshipped from Turkish 
ports. ‘This is notoriously the case 
with respect to Malta, which sends 
us about nine thousand quarters of 
Odessa wheat, warehoused there. 
This wheat costs 30s. at Malta, and 
is of worse quality than average 
English wheat, by 10s. a quarter. 

The importations of wheat from 
Italy were nearly double, in 1849, 
the average of the ten years preced- 
ing the repeal of the Corn-laws. The 
amount was 281,530 quarters. Si- 
cily is of course included. During 
the Corn-law discussion great ap- 
prehensions were expressed by the 
landed interest of the immense quan- 
tities which would reach us from 
that island. The consul at Palermo 
stated, in the returns laid before 
Parliament at that time, that in years 
of abundance two hundred thousand 
quarters of hard wheat might be 
obtained there for exportation ; little 
or none in average years. He stated, 
also, that the production would in- 
crease in three or four years, provided 
the farmer could be sure of obtaining 
35s. the quarter, free on board; 
which, with freight and primage, 
would bring the price up to 52s. 
The lower, therefore, our agricul- 
turists can keep the remunerating 
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price of wheat, the less will they be 
troubled with increased importations 
of Sicilian grain. 

Another source of alarm with the 
Protectionists was the immense sup- 
plies which were to be poured in 
from Canada. ‘The Chamber of 
Commerce there declared, in 1841, 
that it could not be sent to this 
country, with a profit to the grower 
and merchant, unless it would com- 
mand 60s. on its arrival. There 
would certainly appear little induce- 
ment to send it here at 40s., for the 
importations from the American 
colonies were less in 1849, by 7000 
quarters, than the average of the ten 
years immediately preceding the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws. 

The largest quantity of wheat 

Total Produce 
of Wheat. 
Bush. 
_ eee 106,584,000 
117,202,000 
114,245,500 
128,364,600 


From this it appears that the 
United States consume at present 


rather more than 90 per cent of 


their entire produce; and that of 
the quantity exported, little more 
than 40 per cent reached this coun- 
try. We would also draw attention 
to the fact, that reckoning 4s. to the 
dollar, the present price of wheat in 
America is 36s. 9jd. the quarter. 
‘ The facts which have been adduced 
furnish strong reason to believe that 
we are not Hikel to receive any ex- 
cessive importations of wheat, and 
that the present low prices are ex- 
ceptional and transient, arising from 
causes unconnected with free trade, 
and pervading those Continental 
countries where a protective system 
is still maintained ; that they belong, 
in fact, to a class of causes which 
have heretofore produced, for several 
years in succession, prices very nearly 
as low, while we excluded foreign 
wheat, or raised protecting duties 
on it. They furnish, we contend, 
good grounds for the expectation 
that the natural free-trade price will 
not, taking the average of a number 
of years, be less than 48s. the quar- 
ter. From the question of the pro- 
bable future average price of wheat, 
we proceed to that of the remune- 
rating price. In approaching this 


Exported. 
Bush. 
6,365,806 
13,064,175 
23,312,411 
13,631,669 ...... 1°50 
128,720,500 ...... 12,167,509 
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which we ever received from the 
United States was 1,834,143 quarters 
in 1847. The supply fell off in 
1848 to 296,102 quarters, giving 
1,065,122 quarters, as the aver 
of the two first years of free-trade. 
In 1849 it diminished to 617,131 
quarters, which is an increase of 
rather more than 253 per cent on 
the average of the last ten years of 
protection. 

We subjoin an American docu- 
ment showing the total wheat pro- 
duce of the United States, the quan- 
tity exported, and the average price 
there for five years, from 1845 to 
1849 inclusive, to which we have 
added from English official returns 
the quantity received from that 
country by us :— 

Received in 
England. 
Bush. 
748,976 
6,465,424 
14,673,142 
2,368,816 
4,937,048 


Price in 
American 


inquiry, it must be remembered that, 
as the actual price has been falling 
since 1815—and that, even while 
attempts were made to bolster it up 
artificially—so also has the remune- 
rating price fallen with it,—always, 
however, keeping a little in the rear 
of the actual price. In 1815 it was 
proved to demonstration by a host 
of practical men, that if the average 
price of wheat fell below 80s. culti- 
vation must be abandoned on, we 
forget how many, millions of acres. 
This evidence was the basis of the 
legislation of that period; and where 
the system of corn-laws then esta- 
blished failed to secure 80s. to the 
farmer, the remunerating price came 
down to 70s. When the last Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Distress sat 
in 1835, all the agricultural interest 
asked was 60s. That Committee 
separated without making a report; 
but it is known to have been the 
opinion of the majority, that the 
British farmer had a virtual mono- 
poly of the home-market; that pro- 
tection could not be carried further ; 
and that the distress which was so 
loudly complained of arose from im- 
provements in cultivation, by means 
of which the increased produce of 
the light soils—the very soils which 
it was predicted must go out of cul- 
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tivation with an average below 80s. 
—were diminishing the profit of cul- 
tivating the heavy lands, which time 
out of mind had been considered the 
proper wheat soils. By that Commit- 
tee were brought into prominent no- 
tice the improvements of which such 
soils were capable by the system of 
thorough draining, by which a large 
portion of them might be rendered 
as capable of application to turnip 
cultivation and stock farming as the 
light soils. That Committee was the 
last attempt on the part of the 
landed interest to obtain greater 
protection than they possessed. All 
their subsequent struggles, till the 
final repeal of the Corn-laws, were 
to retain that already existing. Their 
last effort was to place Sir R. Peel 
on the Treasury Bench in 1841. The 
remunerating price had now come 
down to 56s.; and one of the charges 
preferred by them against that Ta- 
mented statesman is, that having 
made such alterations in the sliding- 
scale, and in the mode of taking the 
averages, as would, it was supposed, 
have secured that price, he destroyed, 
within a few years, the work of his 
own hands; suspended the Corn- 
laws and the Navigation laws during 
a famine ; and, finally, threw the 
ports permanently open at a nomi- 
nal duty of one shilling. 

We know many farmers who de- 
clare now that they would be satis- 
fied with the 48s. which we anticipate 
as the future average price of wheat. 
When the actual price was 70s., the 
remunerating price was 80s.; when 
it was 60s., the remunerating price 
had fallen to 70s.: when the farmer 
was receiving 56s., he would have 
been satisfied with 60s.—with 56s., 
when he was receiving 50s. ; and now 
that 40s. is the average price, he 
would leave off complaining if he 
could be certain that it would rise to 
50s., or even 48s. 

If, however, our anticipations 
should be wrong,—if the free-trade 
averages should settle at 40s., instead 
of at 48s. or 50s., there appears no 
reason why wheat should not be 
grown in this country at 40s. the 
quarter with the ordinary profits of 
agricultural occupation. If British 
agriculture has survived the depres- 
sion from 80s. to 56s., and if durin 
this depression not only has no lan 
been thrown out of cultivation, but 
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much waste has been reclaimed, and 
improvements have been effected, 
such as were witnessed during no 
other period in the history of British 
agriculture, what reason have we to 
expect more fatal consequences in a 
decline of the average price from 
50s. to 40s.? May we not expect 
that as it has been hitherto so it will 
be hereafter? The remuneratin 

price will adapt itself to the actu 

price, and with this advantage to the 
farmer, that the actual price will be 
the natural price, and that in taking 
land, and calculating what rent he 
should give for it, he will no longer 
invest his capital on so frail a secu- 
rity as the fiat of a minister, the 
interests of a political party, or a 
vote of the Houses of Parliament. 
The cause of this tendency in the 
remunerating price to adapt itself to 
the actual price must be obvious to 
those who will give the subject a 
moment's reflection, and who know 
what the actual costs of cultivation 
are. It is this. So large a portion 
of the produce of the farm is re- 
expended in raising the next crop, 
that as the price of produce rises or 
falls, the cost of production is in- 
creased or diminished nearly in the 
same proportion. But what are the 
expenses of cultivation? It is a fal- 
lacy of Protectionist calculations, 
drawn up to prove that British agri- 
culture cannot exist with prices below 
a certain average, to assume the cost 
of cultivation to be as great with low 
prices as with high, and to include 
rent among them. Rent, however, 
is no part of the cost of production. 
It is the surplus which remains after 
deducting the expenses of cultivation, 
together with a given remuneration 
to the tenant for his time, skill, and 
capital. From certain attractions at- 
tending a farmer's life, his remune- 
ration is lower, be prices what they 
may, than the profit attending an 
equal amount of capital employed in 
trade. A land-valuer would not es- 
timate it at more than from ten to 
fifteen per cent, whether 40s. or 80s. 
were the average prices of wheat; 
and the competition for land, which 
does not expand with the expan- 
sion of the families of farmers, 
reduces it, in too many cases, 
even below that rate of profit. It 
is another fallacy to treat tithes 
and parochial rates as parts of the 
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cost of production. They are rent- 
charges on the land, which was pur- 
chased or acquired subject to them,— 
which is worth so much less rent to 
a tenant who undertakes to pay 
them, and which would be worth so 
much more if the land were exempt 
from them,—a truth which receives 
its illustration in the higher rents 

id, under equal conditions of qua- 
ity and markets, for land which, 
from local circumstances, is exempt 
from them, and which receives a 
further illustration in the announce- 
ment which an auctioneer, selling 
such an estate, would place in pro- 
minent characters in his advertise- 
ments—that it was tithe-free and 
extra- parochial. In valuing land, 
the following are the elements in the 
calculation :—1. The quantity of pro- 
duce which, on the average of sea- 
sons, might be expected from the 
soil under a given system of cul- 
tivation. 2. The money-value of 
that produce at a given average price, 
deduced from the averages of a cer- 
tain number of antecedent years. 
3. The cost of cultivation. 4. The 
amount of capital required. 5. The 
remuneration: of the tenant, usually 
estimated in the form of a per-centage 
on the capital. 6. The sum which 
remains, after deducting the expenses 
of cultivation and the tenant's re- 
muneration, will be the gross rent, 
including tithes and parochial rates. 
7. These, deducted from the gross 
rent, give the net rent which the 
tenant can afford to pay the landlord. 
Excluding, then, rent, tithes, and 
rates from the expenses of cultivation, 
there are seed, corn, horse-keep, 
manual labour, tradesmen’s bills 
(blacksmith, wheelwright, and har- 
ness-maker), and manure; to which 
must be added, on those arable farms 
which do not breed all the stock they 
fatten, the purchase of lean sheep and 
beasts, and the purchased food con- 
sumed in fattening them for the pur- 
pose of increasing the quantity and 
quality of the home-made manure. 
Our position is, that all these dimi- 
nish and increase with the price of 
produce. In the case of seed, corn, 
and horse-keep, this is so obvious, 
that it would be an insult to the 
understanding of our readers to at- 
tempt to prove that they possess this 
self-adjusting power. The quantity 
of wheat sown, and the quantity of 


oats consumed by the horses, are the 
same, whether the former be valued 
at 40s. or 80s., and the latter at lds. 
or 30s.; but the money value of the 
quantity consumed is very different 
in the two cases. Some farmers pur- 
chase both seed and horse-corr. 
Passing over manual labour for the 
present, we proceed to manure. Oil- 
cake, for the purpose of feeding the 
manure-producing cattle and sheep, 
forms a heavy item of expenditure 
on well-cultivated light lands. Ac- 
cording to the extent to which high 
farming was carried, it amounted, 
before 1846, to sums varying from 
20s. to 30s. the acre, when the rent 
was from 15s. to 25s. That this 
item in the cost of production would 
fall with the price of produce was 
anticipated by those who knew the 
extent to which linseed and corn 
might be substituted for it, and the 
event has verified the anticipation. 
English linseed cake was then worth 
10/. the ton. It may be bought now 
for 87. An expense of 20s. an acre 
for oil-cake is, therefore, now re- 
duced to 16s. Those farmers who 
expended from 20s. to 30s. in oil- 
cake, generally also expended from 
8s. to 10s. an acre on bones, or other 
light manures. Bones have fallen 
about ten per cent. Rape cake, 
used as a drill manure, was 6/. the 
ton before the repeal of the Corn- 
laws—it is now 5. If boncs and 
guano have not fallen in price to the 
same extent as linseed cake, it is 
because they are capable of being 
used more directly as manure. Guano 
will be the last to be reduced, because 
the supply is a monopoly. The 
farmers ought, therefore, to abstain 
from the use of it, and to adopt other 
manures, till they obtain a reduction 
of price commensurate with the re- 
duced price of produce. Thanks to 
chemistry, they have a cheap sub- 
stitute in superphosphate of lime, a 
soluble form of bone-earth. This, 
which is of very recent introduction 
in the list of drill manures, may be 
purchased now for 6/. 10s. per ton— 
we are speaking of superphosphate 
prepared from bones, not of that 
made from mineral phosphates—it 
was 10/1. per ton very recently. 
Two hundredweight of superphos- 
phate, which will cost 13s., are 
equal in efficacy for raising a crop of 
turnips to sixteen bushels of bones, 
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which was the quantity used in the 
raw state, and which, before the 
repeal of the Corn-laws, cost 22 
But even if these light manures were 
not reduced at all, they would, from 
their recent introduction into agri- 
cultural practice, give the farmer of 
the present day an advantage in 
meeting prices reduced from 56s. to 
40s., which was not enjoyed by his 
less fortunate brethren, who were 
obliged to struggle against the much 
greater reduction from 80s. to 56s. 

The practice of consuming oats, 
barley, beans, and peas, grown on 
the farm, in feeding sheep and cattle, 
and thus selling grain in the form of 
meat, is gaining ground among the 
best farmers. The profits of the 
system depend on the relative value 
of grain and meat, and of lean and 
fat stock. The purchase of foreign 
grain for cattle food is an extension 
of the same system, and a method of 
reducing the price of light manures 
by the best of all substitutes. Im- 
ported corn thus applied is imported 
manure. We say nothing of the 
advantages of the more economical 
management of manure, the produce 
of the farm, the abandonment of 
wasteful practices of long standing,— 
that abandonment being the result of 
extraneous advice, which, after being 
well ridiculed as visionary and im- 
practicable, like most other improve- 
ments in agriculture now established, 
is beginning to be acted upon, and 
which, if acted upon extensively, will 
diminish the necessity for purchased 
manures. 

We come now to the manufactures 
of manure, the purchased sheep and 
cattle. The high price of meat in 
1846 and 1847, after the repeal of 
the duty on foreign cattle and pro- 
visions, from causes into which we 
will not now enter, caused a corre- 
sponding rise in the price of lean 
stock. ‘Till this year it has not fallen 
in proportion to the reduction in the 
price of meat, which has taken place 
since 1848, from other causes, as we 
shall hereafter show, than free trade. 
But cattle have now fallen, though 
sheep have not. Beasts which last 
year cost 162. have been bought this 
year at 12/., and the profit to the 
farmer is the same whether he buys 
beasts lean at 16/. and sells them fat 
at 20/., or buys at 12/. and sells at 
161, with this difference, that the 
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rofit is made on a smaller capital. 

here is one cause, however, in ope- 
ration which will have a tendency to 
keep lean stock at a proportionately 
higher price than fat, and that is, the 
practice which is extending in the 
breeding districts of availing them- 
selves of the facilities afforded by 
steam and railway communication to 
fatten their stock for the markets to 
which they used to send it lean. The 
remedy for those who are thus de- 
prived of a portion of their suppl 
is to take the hint, and breed as a 
as possible of the cattle which they 
fatten. The returns may be slower, 
but the profits will be more certain. 
Store sheep are still high, whatever 
may be the cause, selling for as much 
in the lean state as when fat. The 
obvious remedy is to keep a breeding 
instead of an exclusively fattening 
flock. 

There remain but two other items 
in the cost of cultivation to be con- 
sidered. These are labour and trades- 
men’s bills. Labour either has fallen 
in proportion to the price of produce, 
or it has not. If it has so fallen, the 
farmer has nothing to complain of. 
If it has not fallen, the labourers have 
gained by the change. Protection, 
in that case, cannot be demanded for 
their sake, and it is by no means sur- 
prising that they cannot be induced to 
shoulder their pitchforks and support 
the yeoman-cavalry in their march 
upon Manchester. We have heard 
farmers complain, that while produce 
has fallen one-third in value, wages 
are only reduced one-sixth. If this 
is the case, a tenant about to take a 
farm must make his bargain accord- 
ingly; there will be so much the 
more to be deducted from the gross 
produce before the landlord's share 
can be found. It has been diminished 
by the gain of the labourer. It isin 
the power of the farmer, however, to 
reduce his payments for labour very 
considerably by hiring single men as 
ploughmen, shepherds, &c., to be 
boarded in the farmhouse ; or, if he 
is now too refined for a practice 
which prevailed in the south before 
the rise of prices, which, unfortu- 
nately for all classes, took place dur- 
ing the war, he may employ hired 
householders resident on the farm, 
and paid their wages chiefly in kind, 
together with the keep of a cow,— 
an ancient custom, which has been 
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found to work admirably, both for 
farmer and labourer, in some of the 
northern counties. Either plan would 
be better for the labourer, the far- 
mer, and the landlord, than the 
shortsighted policy, to call it by no 
harsher name, which drives the la- 
bourer to a distance from his work 
into towns and villages, clears estates 
of cottages, and has actually, in some 
cases, rendered it necessary for the 
farmer to keep donkeys, that his men 
may ride to their work instead of 
exhausting themselves by a long 
walk. 

We come now to the bills of the 
smith, the wheelwright, and the har- 
ness-maker, for keeping implements 
in repair. These are usually con- 
tracted for at so much for each horse. 
Their collective amount is incon- 
siderable, being generally estimated 
at 3/. 10s. per horse, when the re- 
munerating price of wheat was 60s. 
This, on a farm of 300 acres, would 
amount to 42/., allowing four horses to 
the hundred acres. The charges are 
at present only partially reduced. 
They consist of materials and arti- 
ficers’ work. Materials are reduced in 

rice, and if artificers’ wages have not 
allen in proportion to the price of 
their food so much the better for 
the artificer. The difference must 
come off the rent in any new bargain 
a tenant may make for land. 

We have shown, that except these 
two articles of labour and trades- 
men's bills, all the expenses of culti- 
vation are reduced commensurably 
with the price of produce, or are in 
the course of reduction. But the 
surplus produce, after deducting 
these, constitutes only the gross rerits. 
Tithes and parochial rates have yet 
to be deducted, to obtain the net 
rent. Have these fallen, or will 
they fall with the price of produce ? 
In the case of tithe it is notorious 
that they will, because they are rent- 
charge reserved in corn and payable 
according to the average of the pre- 
ceding seven years. ‘The tithe rent- 
charges are coming down too fast for 
the clergy, though too slowly to 
please the farmers. ‘The latter for- 
get, however, that if with low prices 
they are now paying on the average 
of higher years they were paying in 
1847, which contributed so much to 
raise the average on the prices of 
lower years. An old tenant, there- 
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fore, has no right to complain of the 
tithe. A new tenant will consider 
how much it is too high to him for 
the present prices, and will make his 
bargain for rent accordingly. With 
respect to poor-rates, it is very clear 
that the cost of feeding a given num- 
ber of paupers must be less with a 
low than with a high price of food ; 
the rates must, therefore, be falling, 
unless the number of paupers has 
increased. Official returns show a 
diminution ; Protectionist orators and 
writers assert an increase. For our- 
selves, we know to which we should 
be disposed to give the most credit. 
Without, however, entering into the 
controversy, we shall content our- 
selves with the statement of a Pro- 
tectionist friend, who informed us 
very recently that poor-rates had 
diminished of late in his Union; and 
in reply to a question as to the cause, 
he candidly confessed that whereas 
they lately paid seven-pence for the 
four-pound loaf, on now contracted 
for it at four-pence halfpenny. We 
believe that poor-rates are generally 
diminishing ; and that with the pre- 
sent virtual increase of wages, arising 
from low prices, they will continue 
to diminish, particularly if those pro- 
vident habits can be restored among 
the agricultural population for which 
they were once distinguished, before 
the period of high-prices, agricul- 
tural prosperity, and half the wages 
of labour paid out of the poor-rates. 

Road-rates and church-rates, con- 
sisting partly of -expenditure for 
materials, and partly of expenditure 
for labour, will follow the same dimi- 
nution as tradesmen’s bills. If not 
reduced in proportion to the reduced 
price of produce, the tenant who 
undertakes to pay them will be able 
to pay so much less rent; but they 
form no part of the cost of cultiva- 
tion, because he undertakes to pay 
them. 

We have now considered the case 
of a tenant about to take a farm 
—a tenant possessed of skill and 
capital, and able to make his own 
bargain respecting rent, so as to 
secure, with the present returns and 
expenses, the usual tenant’s profit, 
even though the average price of 
wheat should permanently settle at 
40s., which we do not believe it will. 
The whole agricultural question is 
thus resolved into a question of rent. 





